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“Smart media-buying is 


BLAIR VEDDER a creative function.” 





These 278 leading manufacturers of 
automation equipment recognize the 
importance of an 
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More folate mmsalela: feaqaing companies ar a Oo nq the advertising power of 
AUTOMATION. They realize it furnishes a selective medium for reaching indus 
try fastest growing and most important buying influence for automatic con 
trols and equipment the Manufacturing Engineering function. AUTOMATION 
is the one publication ed ted exclusive for [ME] Contact our representative 
for facts on the advertising values of AUTOMATION in terms of your markets 
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87 NEW ADVERTISERS in first eight months 
of 1960... ADVERTISING VOLUME UP over 30% 


Manufacturing Engineering fun 


Simplicity Engrg. Co. 
*Special Engrg. Service inc. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 


*Hydromation Filter Co Automation Devices, |! 
*M. W. Jenkins’ Sons inc 


R. A. Jones & Co., Inc 


PROCESSING 
E. W. Buschman Co. 


Acro Welder & Mfg. Co 
Air-Hydraulics Inc 
*Ajax-Magnethermic Corp 
*Amchem Products inc 
Aro Equipment Corp 
*Artos Engrg. Co. 

Atronic Products Inc 
Automation Development 
*Automation Engrg. Loborc 
Automation Machines & Equipment Co 
Avery Label Co 


*Borkley & Dexter inc 

*Battle Creek Packaging Machinery Co 
*Binks Mfg. Co 

*E. W. Bliss Co 

Burg Tool Mfg. Co 


*Chicago Rivet & Machine Co 
incinnati Milling Machine Co 

*Cook Electric Co 

Denison Engrg. Div., 
Americon Brake Shoe Co 

*Designers for industry 
Detrex Chemical ind 

"DeVilbiss Co 

*DeViieg Machine Co 

*Drillunit inc 


tries Inc 


*Electro-Mechano Co 
*Emhort Mf 


Machine Corp 
Die & Engrg 
k Machine Too! C 
Inc 
Gaylord Container 
Crown-Zellerb 
*General Corrugate 
*Russell T. Gilman | 
Equipment 
Greenlee Bros 


Gray 


Heald Machine 
Heidrich-Nourse 
*Hill-Acme Co 

Hinde & Dauch 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co 
Kearney & Trecker Corp 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Too! Co 


*R. C. Mahon Co. 

Jas. H. Matthews & Co 
*Milford Rivet & Machine 
Modern Machine Too! Co. 
Moline Tool Co 


Notional Electric 
Machines Co. 


Welding 


Olson Filtration Div., 
American Laundry Machine Co 


*Pacific Automation Products Inc 
Ransburg Electro-Coating Corp 
*Roto-Finish Co 
*Savage Engrg. Div., Lithibar Co 
Scioky Bros. inc 

Snyder Corp 

*Standard Electrical Too! Co 
Stondord Tool & Mfg. Co 
Swanson-Erie Corp 
*Swift-Ohio Corp 

*Sylvania Lighting Product 


*Tally Register Corp 

*Thomson Electric Welder Co 

Tubular Rivet & Stud 

*Union Mfg. Co 

Wean Equipment Corp 

*Wright Machinery Div., 
Sperry Rond Corp 


Yoder Co 


HANDLING 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co 
Alvey-Ferguson Co. 

American MonoRail Co., 
*Associated Spring Corp. 


Conveyor Div. 


Campbell Machines Co. 

Chicago Tramrail Corp. 

Cleveland Crane & Engrg., 
Cleveland Tramrail Div 

Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

*Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp., 
Conveyor Div. 

Conveyor Specialty Co 


*Dearborn Fabricating & Engrg. 
Detroit Power Screwdriver Co. 
Dixon Automatic Too! inc 


"Elk Engrg. Works 
Eriez Mfg. Co 


Feedmatic-Detroit Inc 
Fuller Co. 


General Mills Corp., 
Mechanical Goods Div. 


Haberstump-Harris Inc. 
*Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., 
Pneumatic Bulk Handling Div 

Hopman Conveyors inc 


*Lohr Machine & Tool Corp 
*Lamson Corp. 
Lipe-Rollway Corp. 

F. J. Littell Machine Co 
Livernois Eng*g. Co 
Logan Co. 

Louder Machinery Co 
Lynch Corp 


Martin Engrg. Co. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 

May-Fran Engrg. Inc 

Metzgcr Conveyor Co. 

*Michigan Special Machine Co. 
Michigan Too! Co., Gear-O0-Mation Div 


Planet Corp. 
Prab Conveyors Inc. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Sandvik Stee! Inc., Conveyor Div. 


*Technical Design & Development Co. 
Vac-U-Lift Co. 
"Jervis B. Webb Co. 


CONTROL 


AGA Div., 

AMP Inc 

Aeroquip Corp. 

Airmatic Valve Inc. 

Air-Maze Corp. 

*Alkon Products Corp. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 

Allenair Corp 

Lovis Allis Co. 

American Chain & Cable, 
Automotive & Aircraft Div 

Anker-Holth Div., Wellman Engrg. Co. 

Apex Machine & Too! Co 

Assembly Products Inc 

Automatic Switch Co. 

Auto-Ponents Inc. 

Autotron Inc. 


Elastic Stop Nut 


*B-I-F Industries Inc. 
"Baldor Electric Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barksdale Valves 
Beaver Precision Products 
Beckett-Harcum Co. 
Bellows /Valvair 
*Bendix Corp., industrial 
Controls Section 
Bin-Dicator Co 
Boston Gear Works 


*Circle Seal Products Co. 

Clark Controller Co. 

Cleveland Worm & Geor Co. 
Div., Eaton Mfg. Co. 

Clippord Instrument Laboratory 

Counter & Control Corp. 

*Cramer Controls Corp. 

*Cutler-Hommer inc. 


Geo. W. Dahi Co. 





*Delavon Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Coil Co. 


*Double A Products Co., Div. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Eaton Mfg. Co. 


Dynamatic Div., 
*Dynapor Corp. 


*Eagle Signal Corp. 
Eastman Mfg. Co. 
Thomas 


A. Edison Industries 
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PHASE 1 


The processing or work per- 
forming phase includes all 
steps that alter or combine 
moterials . . . including all 
types of production and 
processing equipment. 
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PHASE 2 


HANDLING 


The handling phase covers 
the movement of materials 
in process within or between 
machines material 
handling equipment, feeders, 
dispensing and transfer de- 


vices ore port of this phase. 


THREE PHASES OF THE 


“an a 


PHASE 3 


CONTROL 


The control phase covers the 
automatic cycling of phases 
one and two, either inde- 
pendently or integrated. . . 
all types of hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, electronic, and elec- 
trical controls, panels, and 
systems fit into this phase. 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


AUTOMATION is edited exclusively 
engineering 


doesn't it make sense to consider 


Merrick Scale.Mfg. Co. 
Metron Instrument Co. 
Micro-Path Inc. 
Micro Switch, Div. 
ee yA -Honeywell 
*Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Machine Controls Div. 
Miller Fluid Power Div., 
Flick-Reedy —_ 
Moog Servocontrols Inc. 


Electro Products Laboratories 


*Eigin Notional Watch Co., 


Advance Relays Div. 
*Eonie Inc. 
Erickson Too! Co. 


*Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Farmer a Products Co. 


Fowick Cor: 
Federal Products Corp. 


Gordner-Denver Co. 
Gast Mfg. Corp. 
General Controls Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Honsen Mfg. Co. 

Hoffman Engrg. Corp. 

Horsburgh & Scott Co. 

Howe Scale Co. 

Hughes Products Div., 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 


Humphrey Products Div., 


General Gaslight Co. 
Hunt Valve Co. 


Industrial Electronic Engineers, Inc. 
"Instrument Development Labs 


"KR Automation Corp. 


Lapeer Mfg. Co. 
Lear Ine 


Logansport Machine Co. 


Lynoir Inc. 


McGill Mfg. Co. 
Mead Specialties Co. 


Mechanicol Air Controls Inc. 
p. 


Mercoid Cor; 


*National Acme Co. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
*Norden Div., United Aircraft Corp. 
*North Electric Co. 

Numatics Inc. 


Oil-Dyne Inc. 

Oilgear Co. 

Optimized Devices Inc. 
Ortman-Miller Machine Co. 


Porker-Hannifin Corp. 
Post Machinery Co. 
Potter & Brumfield 
Prott & Whitney Inc. 


Radio Corp. of America, 
Industrial & Automation Div. 

Radio Corp. of America, 
Electronic Tube Div 

Reliance Electric & En 

Divisions 

Reuland Electric Co. 

Richardson Scale Co. 

Rivett inc. 

Ross Operating Valve Co. 


S-P Mfg. Co. 

Saginaw Steering Geor Div., 
General Motors Corp. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Div., 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 

*Seneca Falls Machine Co. 

*Shand & Jurs Co. 

Sheffield Corp. 

Skinner Electric Valve Div. 

Southwest Products Co. 

*Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Sperry Products Inc. 

Standord Instrument Corp. 

Stearns Electric Corp. 


lf your product can be 


to fill the growing needs 


used effectively for any of these 
AUTOMATION? 


advertising tn 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Stromberg-Corlson 


Teer-Wickwire & Co. 
Lindberg Air & Hydraulic Div. 
Teletype Corp. 
Thayer Scale Corp. 
*Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, 
Products Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tomkins-Johnson Co. 


*U. S. Steel Corp. 
Universal ~ a fie 
U. S. Electrica Motors Inc. 


nn 


Van Products Inc. 
Veeder-Root inc. 
*Vernitron Corp. 

*Verso Products Co. Inc. 
Vickers Inc. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Wang Laboratories Inc. 
Chas. F. Warrick Co. 
Weatherhead Co. 
Weighing & Contro! Components 
West Coast Electrical 

Mfg. Corp. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
*Edwin L. Wiegand Co 
*Wilkerson Corp. 
*Wintriss Inc. 


OTHER 


*Alden Systems 


of manufacturing 


phases 





*Beckman Instruments 
Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc. 
*Clad-Rex Div., Simoniz Co. 


*Economy Engrg. Co. 
Elgin Metalformers Corp. 


Farval Corp., Div., 
*GPL Div., 
IBM 


Eaton Mfg. Co. 


General Precision Inc. 


Jergens — \cmacaed Co. 
“Jody Sales 


“Methods Research Corp. 
*Minneapolis-Honywell Regulator 


North American Aviation, 
Autonetics Div. 


Geo. Scherr Co. 

*Tecknicon Engrg. Associates 
WLS Stamping Co. 
*Wollensak Optical Co. 


NOTE: These companies ore AUTOMA- 
TION advertisers for the 12 month 
period Sept. 1959 to Aug. 1960. 


*New in 1960. 
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first for the Manufacturing Engineering function 


PENTON BUILDING / CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ALWY TAVTA PEPEL... rd wu 


To us, Time and Integrity are two of the most 
precious things we have. Yet, to us, there is a differ- 
ence between them: Time is not really ours, but our 
Integrity is. Time passes, our Integrity remains con- 
stant. Time is for sale, our Integrity is not. 

To You, our Time and Integrity are precious, also; but 
the difference is that they are integrated in effect. 
They must be, and are, one and the same Truth. 


*TIME ACCOMPLISHES EVERYTHING . . . Plato 


2 


“Time accomplishes everything”, the philosopher 
says. In the Maryland Market, our Time and Inley 
rity can help you accomplish your honest purpose. 


WBAL-TV BALTIMORE 


NBC Affiliate /Channel 11/Associated with WBAL-Radio 108 
Nationally represented by ©QQ@%€> Edward Petry & Co., Ine 
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“What will ’61 auto sales depend on?... 
the car dealer, of course!” 


The automotive industry spends millions each 
year in developing the most striking, mechani- 
cally sound, comfortably designed cars imagin- 
able. But only one factor can conceivably make 
the investment pay off . . . the car dealer and his 
ability to sell the product! That’s why the 
industry goes all out—every day of the year—to 
woo and win this key member of the selling team! 


If you, or your client, sell an automotive product 
or service, chances are the car and truck dealer 
is of prime importance to you also. Any informa- 
tion you can give him which will help him sell 
more vehicles is of intense interest and can very 
often be converted into increased immediate 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

NEW YORK: Murray Hill 7-687) 
Edward Kruspak, Howard E. Bradley 
CHICAGO: State 2-6273 

J. Goldstein, Bill Gallagher 
DETROIT: Woodward 3-9520 

R. L. Webber, William R. Maas, Roy Holihan 
SAN FRANCISCO: Dougles 2-8547 
Jules E. Thompson 

LOS ANGELES: Hollywood 3-411! 
Robert E. Clark 


Member 


sales and a greater share of the market for you! 


The fastest, most economical way to reach the 
all-important car dealer, as well as top manu- 
facturing executives, is through the pages of the 
industry’s only weekly newspaper—AUTOMO- 
TIVE NEWS. These key buyers depend on 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS for all the timely, es- 
sential facts so necessary to their personal prog- 
ress. That’s why over 43,000 of them pay $9 a 
year for the publication without benefit of any 
premium or cut rates—and 85% of them renew 
each year! Small wonder AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
carries the largest volume of advertising in the 
field! 


The Newspaper of the Industry 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


A GROWTH SITUATION 





In the September Media/scope, Roger Barton 
marked the third year of this magazine's existence 
with an editorial which traced its progress since 
October, 1957. We thought this piece told the 
story so well, we are distributing it to you sepa- 
rately by mail. We do this because we want to 
produce an even clearer and fresher picture of 
Media/scope's consistency. 


We hear all about us, constantly, the cry for 
wore information about publications, especially 
Business Publications. Potential buyers of space 
want a clearer look at the publishing concept, 
editorial direction and responsibility. When the 
buyer really understands what the publisher and 
editor of a magazine are doing, he buys with under- 
standing and with confidence. Apparently, this is 
why Media/scope is so healthy. 


Our advertisers have clearly seen that Media/ 
scope serves a distinct advertising need -- unserved 
by any other publication. They recognize that this 
need is not just one of many unassorted needs of 
varying importance, but rather a need of overriding 
importance in an era of competitive pressure for 
better and smarter media buying. 


What hasn't been brought out about Media/scope 
after three years is one of the most important 
facts about it -- the fact that its editorial staff 
now has three years of experience with this maga- 
zine added to their many years of editing and 
reporting experience. This is now an editorial 
team. It has achieved recognition as the authority 
in its field. Media/scope in the coming year will 
publish many more exclusive and original stories, 
information available nowhere else. 


The continued passage of time will but empha- 
size the difference between Media/scope as an 
advertising publication and any other advertising 
publication. The people to whom you sell your 
space or time will find no other magazine so de- 
voted to all their special needs. You will find 
them reading Media/scope. More and more, that's 
where they are finding you. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7700-2 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 


(This insert appears only in these copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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the Publisher's Notebook 


New Words to Conquer 


Advertising men are talking a new language these days—the language of 
the research specialist. It’s a language both buyers and sellers of advertising 
must speak to understand one another, and it is one that is coming into 
common use quite naturally. 

Ordinary shop talk now includes such terms and phrases as: 

The Corporate Image Impact Research Aided Recall 

The Media Profile Sampling Interval Unaided Recall 

The Marketing Concept Area Probability Apperception 
Halo Effect Closure 
Paired Comparison Segment 
Qualitative Analysis Randomize 
Sentence Completion 
Social Stratification 
Subliminal 


Motivation Techniques 
Factorial Analysis 
Multiple Correlation 
Unstructured Interviews Acculturation 
Affect Research 
Confabulation 


Content Analysis 
Projective Devices 


Research that plumbs the depths of media potentiality and probes the un- 
solved mysteries of advertising effectiveness is with us as never before—and 
will continue to claim increasingly larger appropriations from advertisers, 
agencies, and media to carry on its endless and inevitable purpose. 

That’s why we have better values in media today, and why they will con- 
tinue to improve. That’s why the advertiser’s dollar is going further than 


ever before. The unceasing quest for better tools to measure advertising’s 
effectiveness is the one great force which, irrespective of cost, will result in 
providing the incontrovertible proof media will need to justify the billions 
of dollars of advertising investment of which they are the beneficiaries. 

Dean Edward W. Barrett of the Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, reported in the February 27, 1960 University Bulletin on the 
great need for basic research directed at the central problem of how to get 
important news off the printed page or the television screen and into the 
citizen’s mind. “Against the broad backdrop of history,” he says, “mass 
communication is in its infancy.” 

The media man must understand the principles of research; he must know 
how to interpret it in terms of its many applications; he must understand 
market characteristics in their relationship to specific products; he must 
know basic media values and functions, the markets they cover, the degree 
of advertising perception by the people the media are designed to influence. 
Above all, the media man must have the courage of his own convictions and 
express it in the performance of his daily duties. 

Research of advertising’s role in a dynamic economy is giving us not only 
more and more accurate measurements and weights of advertising values, 
but also with it the technical nomenclature which will bring deeper knowl- 
edge and better understanding. Yes, the technical language of the modern 
advertising buyer and seller distinguishes them as much from the past as 
the methods which they employ. 

The nomenclature of research will continue to become more complex. The 
media man of the future will have to be familiar with that nomenclature and 


every shaded complexity of its meaning. 
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easier to buy 


“Someone ought to make newspaper space 
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_ How often have you heard that line? 
' If you’ve been on Madison or Michigan Avenues 
any length of time, say 40 weeks or 40 years, you’ve 
d it often, probably too often. Could be your 
‘own pet peeve! 
| Well, Metro has done something about it — with 
‘gnew regional buy for Metro’s SUNDAY Maga- 
and Sunday Comics Network. 
" Now, you can buy combinations of SUNDAY 
and/or Comics (three-paper minimum in each) 
with just one call to the nearest Metro office. More 
gudience, more flexibility, more economy, more 
marketing savvy at the local level. Let’s spell that 
out for you. 
Since 1932 Metro has pioneered simplification of 
newspaper space buying function : standardiza- 
in page sizes; new additions to both Metro 
works; more flexible rate structures; steeper 
¢ sounts; production savings passed along to ad- 
“yertisers; constant refinement of the marketing, 
re and promotion assistance offered to our 
advertising colleagues. 
- Now this new step forward. Now the marketing 
; ces, statistical information, flexibility and 
tivity formerly available through Metro on a 
tional basis only, are at your disposal for regional 
use as well. , 
' “What,” you may ask, “is new about that? A 
‘flock of big-name national magazines now sell bits 
‘and pieces of their circulations. What has Metro 
‘got that we can’t get from them?” It’s a good ques- 
tion. And mark the answer for your own profit. 
| Charles Caleb Colton gave us the line: “Jmita- 
| tion is the sincerest flattery.” And the current crop 
_ of magazine split-runs is indeed the sincerest flat- 
tery of the newspaper’s basic marketing function — 
‘ocal editing, local circulation, local retailing, 
‘Wocal pay-off at the check-out. 


| We salute the magazines and accept the compli- 


« 


ment. But no magazine, however big or ingenious, 
will ever come close to Metro’s member publishers 
in the journalistic job of painting the local scene in 
their editorial columns and the complex local mar- 
keting scene in their advertising columns. That’s 
the exclusive function of the “fourth estate” —and 
let no one tell you otherwise. 

When you buy Metro regionally, you get the real 
thing. When you buy magazine split-runs you get 
fragments of nationally edited, nationally distrib- 
uted circulations — sans the priceless local touch. 

When you buy Metro regionally, you'll get, in 
SUNDAY and/or Comics, the best-read sections of 
the best Sunday newspapers serving the markets 
of your choice. You'll get the deepest door-to-door 
coverage in every neighborhood of every market. 
You’ll get the closest correlation with store loca- 
tions of leading chains and supers. You’ll get the 
finest printing available from modern newspaper 
presses. You’ll get the know-how and where-to-tap 
experience of locally trained newspaper men who 
know their markets as they know the backs of their 
hands. In short, with Metro, you’ll get the priceless 
local touch. 

With a Metro man across your desk, you can 
push-pin your marketing-media plans. For a new 
product test or rejuvenation of an old product in 
Dallas or Des Moines, Pittsburgh or Phoenix, 
Boston or Buffalo (you name ’em, any three or 
more) he’ll show you the facts, figures, facilities 
and cooperation you need. You get the space you 
want, the help you need and the bill itself all from 
one source. 

And for that bill you will have reached a far 
larger audience at far lower cost per thousand than 
national magazine split-runs. See comparisons in 
the box below. Clearly, these examples may not 
fit your regional marketing problem. A phone call 
to the nearest Metro office will bring you the cus- 
tom-tailored facts and figures you need. 





LET’S LOOK AT THE EAST COAST 
CIRCULA- COLOR 
TION 
7,047,229 
2,335,000 
1,696,000 


Perersrerersnonow $s 
SSe5Ree58 


$22838 
s8sssssessss 


BUY THEM ALL OR ANY THREE 


AND NOW LOOK AT THE MID-WEST 


CIRCULA- COLOR 
TION TE CPM 


RA 
Ve Pg. Color 
lines) 
METRO COMICS* 5,078,234 $15,126.44 $2.98 
4color Pg. 


(680 lines) 
LIFE (East North Central Zone) 1,675,000 $11,762.50 7.02 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 1,254,343 $9,666.45 
(East North Central Zone) 
*METRO COMICS aT ra Coe 
Chicago Tribune 1,229,396 050.00 
wm Sun-Times 670,127 150. 
Detroit News 640,079 ‘ 
Detroit Free Press 521,947 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 510,406 
Indianapotis Star’ pice 
is Star 
Muncie Star 4 338,876 
Cincinnati Enquirer 280,266 
Columbus — 278,461 
Peoria Journal-Star 95,029 


BUY THEM ALL OR ANY THREE 





=) METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. Sunday 


Sales Offices: 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-8200 = Chicago 11, 1710 Tribune Tower 
Detroit 2, New Center Building = Los Angeles 5, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard # San Francisco 4, 155 Montgomery Street 
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I. 1959 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
—America’s third largest insurance company—used SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED for a full scale exclusive campaign, with a sched- 
ule of 17 pages. 


At the end of the year, Equitable added up the score and an- 
nounced the result: GRAND TOTAL —100,000 coupons. 


Said Equitable Vice-President Charles R. Corcoran: 


“| seriously doubt whether any insurance company anywhere 
has ever seen such returns from any advertising. | 


The rea te st know | haven't, and what's more important, neither 
= have our agents. In addition to the impression we 


have made as a company concerned with physical 


advertising response fitness and sports, we've sold a substantial amount 


of life insurance through our SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


in the history of a “*""“ 


“Perhaps even more than that, with a force of 10,000 


a ° 000 000 000 agents, we have a large stake in letting our men in 
9 y the field know that our advertising is really helping 


them write insurance. Thanks to SPORTS ILLUS- 


com pa n y TRATED, they know that their company is really work- 


SPORTS 


ing with them, because they've seen the results.”’ 


Prospects—not coupon clippers. Individual agents who 
followed up the leads reported that the people who wrote in were 
a far cry from the inveterate coupon clippers who often inflate 
the returns from an advertisement. The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
respondents turned out to be excellent prospects for insurance. 
Their median age was 37; their median income $10,500. 


As every sales manager knows, these same characteristics make 
excellent prospects for just about every kind of quality product. 


The people you advertise to in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED are young, 
well-educated, successful—the kind of people who are gifted 
enough to make a good living five days a week and sensible 
enough to enjoy it on the other two. 


L..L. Callaway Jr., Advertising Director, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 
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REGIONALIZATION OF MAGAZINES 
Regionalization of national consumer magazines proceeds 
at an accelerated pace. 

Item. Impressed by the success of contemporaries who 
have thus made their advertising pages of more flexible 
use (Mepia/scope, April 1960, “How Advertisers Use 
Split-runs and Sectional Buys,” pointed out that maga- 
zines sold nearly $48 million in sectional space and split 
runs in 1959, may sell $75 million in 1960), The Reader’s 
Digest will launch eight regional editions in January 1961. 
Four of the editions will appear in the East, two in the 
Midwest, two on the West Coast. The Digest alrcady offers 
two regional editions, Metropolitan New York, which 
becomes one of the eight in the new line-up, and its 
Western edition, which can now be divided into two parts, 
Pacific Northwest and Southwest. 

Actually, these new Digest editions will be such from 
the advertising point of view only. Each will carry all 
the editorial material appearing in the national edition, 
with editorial changes only to accommodate the amounts 
of advertising that will vary from region to region. 

Advertisers using two or more regional editions in the 
same issue will earn discounts ranging from 4 per cent for 
use of two regional editions to 16 per cent for use of five 
editions or more. In addition, they can earn a frequency- 
volume discount that ranges from 10 per cent for six pages 
to 15 per cent for 24 pages. The purpose of this is double- 
discount system to encourage use of the regional editions. 

Item. The September 27 issue of Look carries a 19-way 
split plus two other splits that are separated along differ- 
ent lines. It had to break its editions in 27 ways. The 
19-way split was for National Association of Insurance 
Agents, listing about 1,000 local agents in each split—a 
total of 19,150 names in total. 

Item. A specialized magazine getting into regional 
editions is Yachting. It announces a new Western supple- 
ment which is bound into each issue of Yachting. Adver- 
tisements appearing in Western Yachting are at a rate 
considerably lower than in Yachting. 

Item. A gubernatorial candidate in Minnesota has placed 
the first political advertisement in The Saturday Evening 
Post under the magazine’s new Select-A-Market plan. 


Item. One great national advertiser expresses a rather 
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dim view of regional editions. He says they are advan- 
tageous for the use of competitive private and regional 
brands, but not for his national brands. 


COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


The Television Bureau of Advertising is still trying to 
come up with a program of basic research in television as 
a communications tool. 


Last year, TvB commissioned Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity to develop plans for a series of projects to this 
end. The result was somewhat disappointing. All that 
materialized was a bibliography of communications 
research. 


Now, the bureau is taking another approach. It has 
announced a competition for exceptional plans in tele- 
vision research, open to any individual except those con- 
nected with the management of the competition. The 
competition closes March 15, 1961. The purpose of the 
competition is “to stimulate the creativity and the skills 
of unusually able persons, whatever their field of compe- 
tence or affiliation,” in order to produce plans for research 
(not finished research) on television, either as an isolated 
medium, or in relation to other communication forms. 
Fundamentally, TvB is looking for research on TV’s rela- 
tion to human behavior (e.g., civic behavior, consumer 


behavior). 


TvB is interested in plans for research in specific prob- 
lems, rather than complex, long-term programs, which 
indicates a serious interest on the part of the bureau in 
implementing the best of the plans submitted. TvB hopes 
eventually to farm out the most promising to universities 
for implementation. 


FLOATING BROADCAST FACILITIES 


The ability of broadcast messages to penetrate curtains of 
misunderstanding everywhere is being demonstrated in 
some interesting ways. Radio Free Europe, of course, 
continues as the most dramatic example of broadcast 
penetration through the Iron Curtain. Now for a very 
different purpose a ship-to-shore commercial radio station 





has been set off the coasts of Sweden, where there are no 
commercial radio or TV stations. 

The Swedish Broadcasting Corporation has a monopoly 
on all transmission inside the country. But an American, 
Robert Thompson, according to the Andersson Advertis- 
ing Agency in Stockholm, has set up a new high-seas 
commercial radio station. It is called Radio Nord, based 
on a ship anchored in international waters outside the 
Stockholm Archipelago. Broadcast fare will be news, 
music, and commercials at first; but plans call for expan- 
sion to live shows. The venture is reminiscent of the Tele- 
vision Normandy operation that was set up to broadcast 
commercial TV into England when the BBC was turning 
thumbs down on locally-originated commercial shows. 

In Midwestern United States still another project of 
importance will operate through floating broadcast facili- 
ties. In this case the station will be airborne, a specially 
fitted airplane circling over Central Indiana, rebroadcast- 
ing taped TV shows. The shows will originate from a 
studio at Purdue University in Lafayette, Ind., and they 
will be relayed by the plane’s transmitters into classrooms 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and parts of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Kentucky. This is the most serious attempt made 
so far to harness the great communications possibilities of 
TV to teaching in schools. Financing of the activity (The 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction) 
comes from the Ford Foundation. Development is almost 
completed, with a stockpile of taped lectures on file at 
Purdue. Full-scale operations will begin next February. 
The target behind this other area of misunderstanding at 
home: 5 million students in six states in need of the best 
possible instruction that can be marshalled in their behalf. 


MAKE-GOODS ON LJ. STATION POSTERS 


What happens when a medium gets caught in a strike? 
Most recent experience comes from Transportation Dis- 
plays, Inc., whose station posters and commuter car cards 
on the Long Island Railroad were blacked out by the 
strike of railroad employees from July 10 to August 5. 

F. LeMoyne Page of TDI placed in the mail to customers 
a straight-forward, and exemplary, offer the day before 
the railroaders went back to work. Mr. Page offered 
buyers of his space either: 1. cash credit amounting to 
five-sixths of the month’s billing; 2. a one-month’s exten- 
sion to the contract; 3. additional service to make up for 
the period of the strike. 

Results of the offer was that 80 per cent of the 604 
advertisers took the cash credit. This was in part due to 
the fact that some advertisers who wanted additional 
service could not get it at the time they desired. The same 
kind of offer was made again more recently when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad went on strike, with cash credits 
for 12/30ths of showings affected by the strike. 


OPTION TIME 

The TV networks have had a narrow squeak. By a vote of 
4 to 3, the Federal Communications Commission has re. 
duced the amount of network option time in each of the 
four broadcast day-parts (8 A.M. to 1 P.M.; 1 P.M. to 
6 P.M.; 6 P.M. to 11 P.M.; 11 P.M. to 8 A.M.) from 
three hours to two and one half. The only serious loss is 
of control of the half hour in the evening. 

The decision, while not a victory for the networks, is 
hardly an out-and-out defeat. Ever since 1956—and more 
specifically, since the Congressional hearings on network 
practices in 1958 and last year—the threat has hung over 
the network that the FCC would prohibit stations from 
signing over control of a big part of the broadcast to the 
networks. That prohibition, of course, would set off a 
panic. Without firm, 52-week clearances for desirable time 
periods in their briefcases, network salesmen might have 
quite a time selling expensive programs. 

At any rate, the FCC order appears to represent a com- 
promise between the networks on the one hand, which 
claim that the option time system is vital to their business, 
and a variety of interests arrayed on the other side, in- 
cluding a group of Congressmen, the TV syndicators (who 
see in the death of option time increased opportunity to 
sell their programs to stations), several maverick station 
affiliates, and the Department of Justice’s antitrust divi- 
sion, which sees the basis of an antitrust case. 

Actually, the networks have not come off badly. The 
evening half-hour most often mentioned as likely to be 
amputated is 7:30 to 8:00 P.M., not the most desirable 
time anyway. That period is subject to considerably 
higher discounts than, say, 9:00 to 10:00 P.M. 

The situation looks even less serious when one considers 
that FCC has left the networks an easy out. Originally, 
the commission had intended to count “straddle time” 
programs against option time; that is, if a program began 
in station time and carried over to network option time, 
the whole show would count against option time, and the 
non-option part of the show would have to be released to 
stations from another part of option time. This definition 
appears nowhere in the final report, so the networks actu- 
ally can lock in as many as the 7:30 to 8:00 time periods 
as they can sell. As a matter of fact, at this writing, 14 of 
the 21 half-hours affected during the course of a week are 
filled with hour shows that straddle the likely line of de 
marcation, and run over into option time. If the networks 
can offer good shows in these time periods (and this is 
the crux of the matter), there is no reason why stations 
should not accept them. 

The networks, incidentally, are not out of the woods on 
this matter. Three of the seven commissioners voted to 
eliminate option time altogether, and the commission a 
a whole was careful to state that the order in no way 
could be interpreted as limiting any antitrust action. 
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Speaking of whirlwinds: September 
McCall’s has enjoyed the largest 
newsstand sale in the last decade 
of McCall’s history’...making 19 
months of continuous, spectacular 
newsstand gains. Winner in a breeze, 
McCall’s: First Magazine for Women. 


*With the single exception of last Christmas, of course, which we expect to beat this Christmas. 
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ONE IS NOT ENOUGH FOR THO) 


49.5% of Holiday families own two or mogte 
They're leaders of a new consumer elie | 
buy the extra refrigerator, the secogr, 
sell these buyers is in the pages of Holidhe: 
families who willingly spend above tie) 
ices that mean better living. Here’s whi n 
shows: 38% of Holiday families own tw 1 
freezer; 25% own or regularly rent a sed 

surance policies; 48” have two or mole} 
graphs; 25”, own two or more televisi¢ts 
61 take two or more pleasure tripsp: 

sell more -and more profitably- to Holidjmi 
in which to sell them—for it’s the ded 
affluent way of life. You'll find details #i: 

the new Extra Unit Study of the Holic 
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[HOLIDAY EXTRA | NIT FAMILIES 
moatomobiles; 13.5" own three or more. 
elie Extra Unit Buyers—the families who 
coar, the second house. And the place to 
‘idhere you reach more than 900,000 
» tel of necessity for products and serv- 
whi new study of the Holiday audience 
\t# more refrigerators or a separate 
a sad home; 68% hold two or more life in- 
noslephones; 28% own two or more phono- 
lets; 59% own two or more still cameras; 
pspar. Obviously, whatever you sell, you'll 
lidgmilies. Holiday is the perfect setting 

sedium that is synonymous with their 
is fis exciting new selling opportunity in 

fidience. Contact your Holiday office. 
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SELLING 
HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES? 





Then take a look 
at this prime 
sales producer for 
your products 





This is Long Beach, with a 
city zone population of 
508,369 in the nation’s second 
largest market—the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Metro- 
politan Area. 





FURNITURE & HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT 
Sales Per Capita 


$94 





Long Beach - Lakewood 





$86 








California 





$60 




















Source: Sales Management Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, 1960 


Independent 








Morning Evening Sunday 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 
Represented nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 
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Hot Questions . . . Now that the 
Station Representatives Association is 
hard at work on its “single-rate” cam- 
paign, users and buyers of the broad- 
cast media are wondering whether it 
will actually develop results. While 
nationwide adoption of the single-rate 
proposal seems unlikely in the near 
future, it is felt that even slow institu- 
tion of the idea by broadcasters might 
eventually bring about uniform rate 
cards throughout the industry. The 
SRA’s pointing out that the present 
AAAA broadcasting contract condi- 
tions call for “the lowest rate made by 
station for like telecasts ( broadcasts)” 
raises interesting questions. How 
many agencies using the AAAA con- 
tract have actually insisted on the 
usually lower retail rate? If not, why 
not? Is this the reason so much broad- 
cast time is bought using broadcast- 
ers’ contract forms rather than the 
AAAA contract? 


New Brew . . . With the Metropolitan 
Sunday Newspapers announcing re- 
gional sales of Sunday and their com- 
ics, pushing their intensive coverage 
comparison with regional magazine 
availabilities, the competitive pot 
should soon start boiling in this area. 
Coupling the angle of wide newspaper 
coverage with localized editorial con- 
tent is an impressive sales combina- 
tion. Then again, it will be interesting 
to see whether or not the syndicated 
supplements will come up with a more 
localized purchase availability to en- 
courage advertisers with regional dis- 
tribution to use their pages. 


The Great Plan .. . In the spring of 
1959, the top brass in the Big Three 
in newspaper advertising, the Bureau 
of Advertising of the ANPA, the Na- 
tional Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives, put their 
heads together to develop a plan to 
sell the idea of national newspaper 
advertising to non-users or small users 
(some formerly big). The result was 
a really great idea . . . teams of repre- 





sentatives would develop specific plans 
for presentation to both agencies and 
advertisers. Account assignments 
were made, and the representative 
teams went enthusiastically to work 
with much of the effort put in on their 
own time. Before making the presen. 
tations, the plans were reviewed by a 
plans board. Perhaps as a result, very 
few of the projected sales efforts have 
been made to date. The presentation 
to Gulf gasoline proved what can be 
done if the plan is consummated. With 
interested, cooperating agencies still 
waiting to go through with their par- 
ticipation, this looks like a case of too 
many cooks causing the cake to drop 
before it was even put into the oven, 


New Switch . . . Particularly since 
the census has shown that newspapers 
are home delivered to more than 6 
per cent of the total U. S. families 
this is one form of subscription cirew 
lation with which no one seems to 
quarrel. With the stature of home 
delivered circulation being enhanced 
by the facts brought out in the govern 
ment study, many newspapers are 
now highlighting their home delivery 
story in their recent promotions 
Aside from the absence of complete 
information on home characteristics, 
it seems that in the past many news 
papers took it for granted that space 
buyers were familiar with the high 
degree of such circulation. They 
seemed to forget that advertising 
agencies are situated in areas where 
newsstand sales predominate. 


Challenge . . . Recent discussion re 
garding a single magazine audit pro- 
cedure seemed to highlight the fact 
that advertisers and space buyers 
don’t really seem to know what, in 
general, they expect an audit report to 
tell them. While it is certain that the 
battle on the subject will rage fora 
long time, settling it one way or a& 
other in this century may be precipk 
tated by polling space users and buy- 
ers as to what they feel their = 


ments are. 
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55 966 ADULTS READ 
EVERY DAY 









annual value of production, now in excess of $230,000,0 
has more than doubled since 1949. 

To sell the Calgary market completely, you must 1 
the Herald ...top medium in Calgary. Over 90% of 
city zone circulation is home delivered. Get to the hearté 
western Canada’s richest market through the hard-sellir 


When you stop to think about it, this represents a formid- 
able market in any man’s language. In actual fact, Calgary 
represents one of the fastest-growing major markets in 
western Canada. For example, Metro Calgary’s population, 
now more than 244,100 has increased 76% since 1951. It’s 
a prosperous kind of growth, too. The city’s personal dis- 
posable buying income is now $359,200,000, which is 20% pages of The Calgary Herald . . . Circulation 70,621 A.BG 
above the national average. March 31, 1959. The Herald is the newspaper the peoj 

One of the big reasons behind Calgary’s growth has been _know best and trust most. 
the development and expansion of industry. The city’s gross 


ty rHE ¢ 


The other Southam Newspapers are: THE OTTAWA CITIZEN ¢ THE NORTH BAY DAILY NUGGET 
THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR + THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE * THE EDMONTON JOURNAL « THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS « THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE (Published for Pacific Pres 
TORONTO THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVE., K. L. BOWER, MANAGER. MONTREAL THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 BLEURY > 


*15 years of age andi 


N 


ALGARY HERALD 





J. C. MeCAGUE, MANAGER. UNITED STATES CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN. DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, A 
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the virtues of 
regional publishing 


are exemplified by the sucess of Sunset and 


Progressive Farmer in their fields 


000.00 IN THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE FigLD the virtues of re- 


gional publishing are exemplified by the W.R.C. Smith 
nust @ 


« of th Publications that serve the South and Southwest. Edi- 
heart ¢ 
d-selling 
1 ABS sonalities of this region assures uncommonly high interest 
e peop 


torial concentration on the interests, problems and per- 


from readers—more than 125,000 of them each month. 


W.R.C. Smith 
Over 1,200 advertisers use the W.R.C. Smith Publi- Publications 


cations. Let tle strength of these magazines and their 


e and ow 


: , ; ; . Serving the 
responsive readership serve you, too, in this rewarding South and Southwest 


market where rapid industrial expansion is resulting in 
. ee . 806 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E., 
an increased standard of living and purchasing power. ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 
Let a representative tell you how these successful magazines can help speed your sales expansion in the nation’s great growth market, 
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VICTUALS 
& 
VIANDS 


Here’s food for thought: in 
three short years food and gro- 
cery advertising has increased 
334% on WPAT! There’s no 
doubt about it, we're the very 
broth of a radio station . . . the 
favorite of butchers, bakers, 
greengrocers and gourmets in 31 
counties throughout New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut . . . an area where 
more than 17,000,000 people 
live, work and buy in more than 
5,000,000 radio homes. The 

roof is in the pudding, but 

PAT’s power to move products 
off counters and into cupboards 
is best illustrated by this list of 
the people who make and market 
America’s leading victuals and 
viands: A&P, Arnold Bakers, 
The Borden Company, Breyer’s 
Ice Cream, California Asparagus 
Growers Association, Campbell 
Soup Company, Chock Full O’ 
Nuts, Continental Baking Com- 
pany, Country Club Ice Cream, 
Dannon Yogurt, Dorann Foods, 
Inc., Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
Foremost Dairies, Good Humor 
Corporation, A. Goodman & 
Sons, Gordon Baking Company, 
Grand Union, Gravymaster Com- 
pany, Louis Sherry Company, 
N. B. C. Bread Company, Nestle 
Company, River Brand Rice 
Mills, Romanoff .Caviar Com- 
pany, Safeway Stores, Sara Lee 
Products, Schrafft’'s (Frank G. 
Shattuck Company,) Standard 
Brands, Inc., Tea Council of the 
U. S. A., Tetley Tea Company, 
Wheatena Company, White Rose 
Tea. During the first six months 
of 1960, all of them advertised on 
WPAT, the station where radio 
gourmets gather . . . the station 
with the taste of success. 


WPAT 
WPAT-FM 





READERSHIP SCORES 


I have looked with interest at the 
item, “More Information on Mep14/- 
scope” in your August issue, particu- 
larly with reference to the readership 
in different sections of your publica- 
tion. 

Your readership holds up well 
throughout the magazine, and I agree 
that it is desirable to keep checking 
readers’ habits in this regard. You 
may possibly be interested in the ex- 
periments we have been trying to 
check on this point. We make use of 
the split run to find out if an article 
printed on page 18 gets the same 
score as it gets on page 66. 

I am inclosing a short article which 
tells about the experiments we have 
made. Since then, we have been con- 
tinuing the work with both Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Wallaces Farmer. 
In an April issue of Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist, for instance, we moved a 
page article from the front of the 
book to the back to see what would 
happen. 

We haven't yet talked advertisers 
into doing the same thing, but hope 
we can. I see no reason why you 
wouldn’t get the same results from 
moving advertisements as you get 
from moving articles. 

DonaLp R. Murpuy 

Director, editorial research, Wal- 

laces Farmer, Des Moines. 


The study sent by Mr. Murphy 
showed that a split-run readership 
test on articles in his magazine in 
1949 indicated higher readership for 
editorial items in the front of the 
issue than in the back. Thereupon 
the editors strengthened the editorial 
material in the back of the magazine. 
Subsequent research showed that 
readers were just as likely to read an 
article on page 70 as one on page 26. 
—The Editor. 


SOLID, PRACTICAL VALUE 


This is a letter I’ve been intending 
to write for a long time. 

Mep1A/scorpe has been doing a 
splendid job from the outset, but I 
can testify that its really solid and 
practical value comes into full focus 
only when one is in a media-evaluat- 


ing and media-buying position. 


The Starch and A. E. Earley studies 
on advertising inquiries are of speci 
value to an advertiser to whom ip 
quiry-production is vital. And your 
programing of the Benneyan series: 
has brought out some of the finest 
human-interest writing ever to appear 
in the business press. I hope there are. 
many, many more articles to come, — 

Joun C. Orrincer 

Director of advertising and publi¢ 

relations, Wassell Organization, 

Inc., Westport, Conn. 


ADVICE TO BUDGETERS 


I believe the “Check List for Adver- 
tising Budgeters” (August Mepta/- 
SCOPE) is a very thorough job, and I 
would only make one suggestion. 

In approaching any marketing © 
analysis, I think it is very appropriate 
to begin with the broad market for 
the whole product class in order to | 
avoid confining one’s thinking to the 
narrow industry group in which the 
specific product competes. If, for ex- 
ample, the railroads had realized’ 
they were in the transportation busi- 
ness and not just the railroad busi- 
ness, many of them might be health. 
ier than they are today. 

Max Banz 

Director, advertising, promotion: 

and public relations, Armstron 

Cork Company, Lancaster, Penna, 


NETWORK “CARRIERS” 
In your August issue, in the artic 


“Why Trend In Network TV Is Toy 
Multiple Sponsorship,” reference is” 
made to “network spot carriers.” I 
feel this is a contradictory phrase 
which can only make for further mis- 
understanding of the broadcast spot 
medium. 

As you know, spot broadcasting 
advertising, by accepted definition, is 
the use of non-network radio or tele- 
vision. It is the spotting, or placing, 
of advertising in selected markets, on 
selected stations in those markets. 
The advertising used in such strategie 
placement may consist of short an- 
nouncements, or the sponsorship of 
entire programs, in one market or in 
hundreds of markets. 

In short, “Spot” is the name of 
distinct advertising medium. It does 

(Continued on page 20; 
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If you seek a quality newspaper audience in the wealthy Los 
Angeles market, consider this fact: a survey of the newspapet 
preferences among Western executives listed in Dun & 
Bradstreet, proved this newspaper to be first, by far, among 
all evening newspapers in Southern California. 


SOURCE: 1959 Wall Street Journal Survey 
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(Continued from page 18) 


not define the type or time duration 
of an advertising message. 
Accordingly, the correct phrase 
should be “network participation pro- 
grams,” or “network announcement 
carriers.” There really is nothing new 
about network carriers. For years 
advertisers have been buying por- 
tions of network television programs. 
DanteEL DENENHOLZ 
Vice president, research and pro- 
motion, The Katz Agency, Inc., 


PRE-FILED CATALOG FILE 


Since the marketing power of man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs in prompting 
buying actions is so often under- 
estimated, your readers should profit 
from reading Howard G. Sawyer’s 
“The Pre-filed Catalog” in your Au- 
gust issue. 

As it was so ably written on the 


whole, we hesitate to call attention to 


the definition under the heading, 
“What Is a Pre-filed Catalog?” on 
page 100. This definition would have 


New York. 


been correct if he had added the word 





IF YOU CAN 
AFFORD TO 


ADVERTISE ONLY 
TO YOUR 
PRIMARY 
PROSPECTS... 


don’t read this! 


If you are advertising solely to the men your 
salesmen call on and are restricted by budgetary 
or other reasons from advertising to the policy- 
making groups in your field... 


If you believe that the only worthwhile function 
of your advertising is to facilitate specific, trace- 
able sales of your service or product... 


If you believe that corporate image advertising 
is for the birds (or for everybody else but you). . . 


Then, by all means, do not read the 
16-page unillustrated booklet, in which 
you can learn about one of the most 
important policy-making groups in industry 
today, a group which not only sets Federal and 
State policy in its field, but also expends more 
than $3.2 million per individual buying unit and 
controls individual investments in plant and 
equipment running into the billions. 


We say, repeat, we say do not read, do not ask 
for this booklet . . . 


It might make you change your mind about 
where your advertising ought to go and what 
it can do—and then where would you be? 


NOTE: If, in spite of all our admonitions, you're 
still with us, why not go all the way and ask us for 
the booklet? Packed with mind-changing data, it is 
particularly useful if you’re selling common carrier 
transportation services or transportation equipment, 
packaging and shipping room supplies, materials 
handling equipment, public warehousing and indus- 
trial plant sites...or if you’re merely doing some- 
thing as unpretentious as attempting to influence 
the National Transportation Policy! The name of 
the 16-page unillustrated booklet, by the way, is The 
Transportation Management Group. It was prepared 
for your use, naturally, by Trarric Wor.p, the 
weekly newsmagazine of transportation manage- 
ment. Write us at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 





“file” after the words, “pre-filed 
catalog.” A pre-filed catalog is singy 
lar, not plural. It is a (one) manw 
facturer’s catalog that has been pre. 
filed. Mr. Sawyer’s subject, the plural, 
is the collection or file of pre-filed 
catalogs. 

Of course, the purpose of pre-filing, 
that is, having catalogs filed before 
they reach buyers’ offices, is to lift 
the burdens of classifying, indexing, 
and filing hundreds of catalogs from 
those on the buying side, and thus 
to insure the participating sellers that 
their catalogs can be found and used 
as quickly and easily as possible as 
product-buying needs arise in the 
offices of their potential customers, 

Pre-filing is a practical application 
of the marketing concept of meeting 
a seller's needs by meeting the needs) 
and convenience of his potential 
tomers first. Standard Rate & D 
Service is another example of f 
same principle in practice. 

Cuauncey L. WILL 

Vice chairman, F. W. Dodge 


poration. 


Mr. Sawyer’s definition was: “ 
pre-filed catalog is a collection 
various suppliers’ catalogs bow 
into one or a series of volumes, 
ranged in product categories 
distributed to buyers.”—The Edite 


LIKES SAWYER ARTICLES 


We seem to order reprints of j 
about every one of Scotty Sa 
“Business Press” columns, either fa 
our own internal use, or for selects 
mailings to advertising and m 
ing personnel within the missile/sp 
industry. 

His column in your July i 
(“What’s Wrong With Us?”) 
prompted our marketing people 
design, for the first time, a pro 
tion folder outlining all five of 
siles and Rockets’ 1961 special iss 
to be sent to advertisers and agenet 
before 1961 media schedules 
made up. 

Our sincere compliments to Se 
on the continuing high calibre of 
monthly MepiA/scope efforts, 
though at times his criticisms st 
very close to home. 

Epwarp D. MUHLFI 

Publisher, Missiles & Rock 

Washington, D. C. . 


(Continued on pag 
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You, too, can 


It’s made to order for you! If you have 
a product bakers buy, advertising in 
BAKERS WEEKLY is the way to sell it. 


BAKERS WEEKLY annually carries more 
advertising volume—and more pages 


sonal interviews by Mills Shepard Re- 
search .. . and with many more ex- 
clusive editorial services, such as an ex- 
perimental bakery, research laboratory, 
engineering and marketing service de- 
partments, Bakers Weekly is a potent 


CART HOME 
A BIG PART 


of exclusive advertising—than the next 


two bakery publications combined. factor in the industry. That’s a major 


reason why its circulation is concen- 
trated at the owner-management level 
—75.51% going to this top group. 


This overwhelming endorsement by 
advertisers is based on the editorial 
calibre of the publication itself, as well 


: : - - Get your sales story across to the men 
as on the high quality of its readership. ss y 


who make buying decisions . . . in the 
publication that helps to shape them. 
Reach for your big part of the $6.2 
billion bakery market today. Contact 
your Bakers Weekly representative. 


BAKERS WEEKLY 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue—-New York 17 
520 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago 11 

West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. 
22 Battery Street—San Francisco 11 
5478 Wilshire Blvd.—Los Angeles 36 


BAKERS WEEKLY, the only national 
weekly in the field, publishes the news 
of the industry as quickly as it hap- 
pens. It publishes more editorial pages 
on management, production, packag- 
ing, sales, and a host of other pertinent 
subjects . . . and has more editors—in- 
cluding experienced bakers—than any 
other bakery publication. With reader- 
ship checked regularly through per- 


of the 
BAKERY 
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12 million men and women read the new American Home for one reason 
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...to learn how to make their homes more pleasurable places to live in, 
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other mass magazine. It’s the perfect setting for selling in 
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the Sixties! 
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ALL FLORIDA’S 


The Measure of 
ALL FLORIDA — TV WEEK 
Advertising Value 


No other type of magazine offer 

mediacy of Sunday Supplements. No S 
Supplement hits representative lalelalele 
mpact of ALL FLORIDA TV WEEK. No o 
Sunday Supplement offers the readership 
fohalolammels flexibility of AF-TV Week in F 


1. READERSHIP ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK has 
a longer life and double the advertising exposure of 
any Sunday Supplement in Florida.* 


2. CIRCULATION ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK has 
grown phenomenally since its introduction in 1953, 
to a current 554 466.** Florida’s largest ABC circu- 
lation, in the nation’s fastest growing State, a State 
which 1950 - 1960 U. S. Census figures show jumped 
from 18th to 10th place. This gives the ALL FLORI- 
DA - TV WEEK magazine a PENETRATION of 
38.3% of the Florida market. 


3. FLEXIBILITY You can buy one, several, or all 
five regional zone editions with complete local TV 
program listings. 

* bosed on a survey prepored by First R h Corp 

** ABC newspapers carrying ALL FLORIDA, besed on ABC av- 


dits of publishers reports for 6 months period ending March 
31, 1960; 








“THE BEST BUY IN THE BUSI- 


NESS,” says Dick Pope, owner of 

Me famed Cypress Gordens ond long 
' time advertiser in ALL FLORIDA. 
7 . TV WEEK magazine. 


The Largest Circulation In Florida 
The Largest Circulation In The South 


Distributed in 18 Newspapers 
=e BEACH Sunday News-Journal, DELAND 
is, FORT MYERS News-Press. GAINESVILLE 
Daily Sun. JACKSONVILLE Florida Times-Union, Represented nationally by JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES 
LAKELAND Ledger. LEESBURG Daily Commercial. 
MELBOURNE Times. OCALA Star Banner. PALM NEW YORK, 36, 19 W. 44th St., Tel: MUrray Hill 7-5047, William K. Dorman, Gen. Mgr. CHICAGO 








BEACH Post-Times. PANAMA CITY News-Herald. Michions ine. ¥ ’ . 

PENSACOLA News-Journal. SARASOTA Herald. Tri 4, 224 South Michigan Ave., Tel: HArrison 7-4008, Robert A. Mitchell, Mgr. DETROIT 2, 7-268 Gen- 
bune. ST. PETERSBURG Inde dent. TALLAHASSEE eral Motors Building, Tel: TRinity 5-1803, John F. Cole, Mgr. PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12 Street, 
Democrat, TAMPA Times, WINTER HAVEN Daily Tel; WAinut 2-3555, Robert Hitchings, Mgr. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Russ Building, Tel: YUkon 1-1281, 
News-Chief, FT. PIERCE News-Tribune Lovis J, Rubin, Mgr. ATLANTA 3, 411 Glenn Building, Tel; MUrray 86-3988, J. D, Whitehead, Mgr. 
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What's new In 
Point-of- Purchase 
advertising? 


Plenty. rey Come see. 


The oldest form of merchandising is also the fastest-growing. 
See fresh ideas, new techniques at the 14th Annual Point-of- 
Purchase Symposium & Exhibit, Nov. 1,2,3, New York Coliseum. 
For free tickets write POPAI, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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IMAGE STUDY 


In “Scope on Media” in your 
August issue, this statement appears, 
“But this is the first study of the kind 
made under individual media spon. 
sorship.” 

The line refers to a media image 
profile developed by John F. Bolger, 
Jr., in Chicago. He reports on a 
project now under way for several 
consumer magazines, and points out 
further that he expects to do a simi- 
lar study of general business publi- 
cations and on trade and profession. 
al publications in certain competitive 
fields. 

My only interest in this matter at 
the moment, is the fact that Machine 
Design has sponsored, as an individ- 
ual medium, a study of a media 
image profile, prior to anything that 
Mr. Bolger has done, and in fact our 
image study was in the field at the 
same time and completed almost con- 
currently with the original study he 
did for Marsteller and which was re. 
ported in your May, 1959 issue. 

The method used in these studies 
was demonstrated without disclosing 
the names of any publications before 
the regional meetings of National 
Business Publications in the fall of 
1959. The original Machine Design 
study was conducted in 1958. I re 
call at the time we were reasonably 
proud of the fact that we had devel 
oped this method of studying the 
image of a publication and I guess 
like everybody else, we enjoy getting 
some credit for being the first to de 
velop a new technique. 

I suppose if the subject is thor 
oughly scholared someday, we'll find 
that a British publication, circa 1548 
did some field interviewing in th 
same area and so it goes with 
research! 

Rosert L. HARTFORD 

Publisher, Machine Design, Cleve 

land. 


ADVENTURES IN PROMOTION 


One of the most delightful articles, 
that I have read recently is “The First 
Time I Saw Fleur” by George Bem 
neyan in your August issue. I’ve bee 
recommending it all around town. 

GiLBert VICTOR 

Advertising promotion direct 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
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A statement 


Medta/scope 


The use of RATING informa- 
tion for the purpose of buying 
or selling spot time has become 
a matter of troubled concern 
among all the firms and service 
organizations who produce and 
distribute rating data. Recently, 
they have expressed concern over 
industry practices. 


Media/scope is also concerned be- 
cause it is our responsibility to 
present objective information— 
protect our subscribers from 
statements which misrepresent, 
mislead or are otherwise con- 
trary to fact. 


To eliminate the possibilities of 
misstatements in Media/scope, 
we seriously seek your coopera- 
tion with the following, newly 
established, advertising policy. 


Effective with the October, 
1960, issue, for all advertising 
copy referring to or incorporat- 
ing ratings, Media/scope re- 
quests— 


1. Rating claims be identified 
as to the actual title and date of 
rating report, stating time pe- 
riods covered and also, the spe- 
cific month(s) and year upon 
which the information is based. 


For Example: 
Hooper, 


Wichita Metro Area, 
June, 1960, 6 A.M.-Midnight. 


Pulse, 

Audience Composition, 
El Paso Metro Area, 
May, 1960, 6 A.M.-6 P.M. 


ARB., 

Duluth-Superior Metro Area, 
March, 1960, 

4-week summary. 


N.S.L., 

Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids 
Area, 

February, 1960. 


2. Exact Terminology of the 
rating service be employed. 

8. Competing stations be re- 
ferred to as ey eg “RB” or “y's 

not by their station call letters. 

To serve the best interests of 
| those who buy and those who sell 
| spot time, this policy becomes a 
requisite for acceptance of ad- 
vertising in Media/scope. 


WALTER E. BOTTHOF 
Publisher 
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WHAT IS A MAGAZINE? 


By its original definition, a maga- 
zine was a storehouse, a granary, a 
warehouse or depot, a repository for 
ammunition, arms, or provisions. In 
time, the term came to mean a store- 
house of information on many sub- 
jects. What we call department stores 
are called magazines in Europe, be- 
cause they contain a variety of 
merchandise. 

Those were the first meanings of 
the word we use now to mean a paper- 
bound periodical published at stated 
intervals, circulated, and read. The 
magazine is still a storehouse of in- 
formation and ideas. Paradoxically, 
the contents of a magazine are both 
stored and widely distributed. The 
magazine is one of the most important 
means of public communication in 
the United States. 

The magazine is not a simple prod- 
uct like a shoelace or a ton of steel. 
A magazine, like any other object, 
has length and width, texture, pig- 
ments, weight, but the reality of a 
magazine is not fully measurable in 
such dimensions. Magazines are a 
living force that touch our lives in 
many ways. They reach the minds and 
hearts and emotions of their readers. 
They provide facts, offer ideas, affect 
judgments, help us make our deci- 
sions as a nation and as individuals. 
They influence our thinking. They 
help form our tastes. The clothes we 
wear, the food we eat, the outsides 
and the insides of our homes, have 
all been influenced by America’s mag- 
azines.—RoserT E. Kenyon, Jr., pres- 
ident, MPA, before National Leader- 
ship Workshop and Reading Confer- 
ence, Plattsburgh, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING 
DECISIONS 


When multiple functions are con- 
sidered there is a significant increase 
in the number of purchase-decision 
executives having a given function as 
either primary or secondary respon- 
sibility. For example, while 32 per 
cent of all purchase-decision execu- 
tives have operating management as 
their primary function, 52 per cent 
or nearly twice that number have 
operating management as one of their 
functions. Similarly, while six per 


cent of the purchase-decision execu. 
tives have Design and Development 
Engineering as their primary fune. 
tion, 19 per cent or more than three 
times that number have it as one of 
their functions. From these facts it is 
obvious that a great many purchase 
decision executives, other than thog 
with the respective primary functions 
should be targets for your marketing 
efforts.—RicHarD H. Groves, market 
ing manager, The /ron Age, before 
ARF. 


EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL Ty 


I would hope that, as educators, 
you would recognize that we are liy. 
ing in a world in which it is becom. 
ing increasingly important to be able 
to assimilate information and com. 
munications from a variety of media 
and from a variety of sources. 

For the past 400 years or so, West. 
ern civilization has been primarily 
oriented to the written word—and 
especially to the printed word. This 
has, of course, meant a great deal of 
concentration in the educational proe 
ess on pure and simple literacy. That 
our schools have not been uniformly 
successful in teaching all pupils to 
read and write correctly comes as no 
news, I am sure, to those of you who 
have spent your lifetimes in teaching. 

Our society now finds itself faced 
with the possibility of communicating 
much of what it has to say entirely 
by sound and picture. No one, I be 
lieve, can yet clearly see all the im 
plications of this possibility. But, we 
need only borrow a leaf or two from 
“Brave New World” to imagine a day 
when it may no longer be considered 
necessary or even desirable for every 
one to be able to read and write. The 
other, and intellectually more appeak 
ing, side of the coin says, however: 
In addition to learning how to 
ceive, assimilate and evaluate com 
munications that are delivered 
means of the written or printed w 
we must now learn to receive, assif- 
ilate, and evaluate with equivalent 
critical perception communications 
consisting entirely of picture and the 
spoken word, and delivered simul 
taneously, by electronic means, & 
millions of people. Surely, our emo 
tional investment in the form of com 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Interview: WZ ) re 7 


execu. 
opment 

ve Account Executive of Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden when 
n three asked why he selects WLW Radio-TV stations 
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for U. S. Rubber Farm Boots: 


“Our WLW advertising enabled U. S. Rubber Farm Boots to open 
25 new dealerships in the WLW primary coverage area!” 
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“And this WLW campaign sparked dealers 
into unprecedented enthusiasm and 
cooperation in promotional tie-ins!” 


“This first Radio attempt to sell these particular 
U. S. Rubber Farm Boots was so successful that we'll be back 
again and again on WLW with lots more advertising to boot!” 


Call your WLW Stations’ Representative .. . you'll be glad you did! The dynamic WLW stations ... 






e 32) Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Arco 
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More than 112 billion dollars worth of purchasing power! That’s how much was missed last year, 
in the top 15 markets alone, by advertisers with their heads in the clouds, still overlooking the 
| rush of people and their spending power to suburban and “extra-urban” areas. (Since 1950, effec- 
tive buying income in these markets has soared 94% in the suburbs, only 39% in the cities.) 
Today's market is spread out. And to reach all of it—all at once—you need spot television. 
You select the markets you need. Then spot television blankets the entire area with unique 
_ sight, sound and motion salesmanship no other medium can begin to match. 
No need for you to miss out. Our new “Telemarketing” study will provide you with a down- 
' to-earth view of where the spending power is today... plus the first authoritative estimate (by 
Market Statistics, Inc.) of where it will be in 1965. For your copy, call PLaza 1-2345 or write to 
' 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP©T SALES 








Representing television stations WCBS-TV New York, WBBM-TV Chicago, KMOX-TV St. Louis, KNXT Los Angeles, WCAU-TV Philadelphia, WTOP-TV 
Washington, WJXT Jacksonville, WBTW Florence, WBTV Charlotte, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, and the CBS Television Pacific Network 


“Does he 

know 

what he’s 
missing?” 
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Ouer 425,000 
Awards to Juniors ee 


Issued annually for marksman- 
ship achievements, under the 
supervision of 360,000 adult 
male readers! 

Write for sample copy. ', 


~™KMERICAN | 
RIFLE MAN itpeyin0 








SCOTT CIRCLE WASH. 6 0.C. 








lh, ee AO el 
the church market ? 


YOU CAN “HIT HOME”... 
MONTH AFTER MONTH IN M/M 
! 
when you combine its | 
* EDITORIAL VITALITY 


* BIG, CONCENTRATED 
GORCULATION 


* READER CONFIDENCE | 
because. . . 
they all add up to 


with its good 
PROSPECTS 


produces 


BETTER RE 


M/M gives you...depth of penetration— 
edited specifically for conservative Protes- 
tants ... unmatched coverage (currently 
more than 99,000 net paid) ... reader con- 
fidence—a trusted friend and counselor in 
more than 99,000 homes, because of its 
helpful understanding of the spiritual needs 
and interests of its readers...real pros- 
pects—75.3% are members of official church 
boards and other church organizations, 
many of whom influence and initiate church 
buying. 
--. and that explains why 
M/M's LINAGE 1S UP 171, PAGES 
for the first 5 months of ‘60 


LAWRENCE ZELTNER, advertising manager 


MOODY MONTHLY 
820 N. LaSalle Street + Chicage 10, Iillinois 
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munication known as print is not so 
great as to preyent us from recogniz- 
ing the possibilities of non-print 
media.—Louis HAuSMAN, director, 
Television Information Office, at 
Western Michigan University. 


NO MASS MARKET 


A responsibility of media is to 
learn not only the fundamentals but 
also the current refinements of 
marketing. They must learn them as 
they apply to many types of products 
and many special situations. They 
must be able to analyze marketing 
problems expertly. They cannot just 
repeat over and over the magic totals 
of audience, reader impressions, 
circulation or whatever has been con- 
jured up to overwhelm the un- 
sophisticated advertiser —a fast-dis- 
appearing species. 

For the magazines particularly, and 
for all media which have played it 
lately, the numbers game is over. 
Responsible media must study them- 
selves in relation to marketing prob- 
lems. Some will discover that what we 
have loosely and inaccurately lumped 
together and called the mass market, 
doesn’t exist. There are markets by 
geography; there are markets by age 
brackets; there are markets which are 
created by reader confidence in media 
for brands; there are even markets 
which are created by reader con- 
fidence in media such as the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. But there is no 
mass market. 

The more media understand mar- 
keting, the less tendency there will 
be to accept advertisements for which 
a medium is not designed. Right now 
some media—most media—will take 
anybody’s ad which is legal and 
doesn’t offend good taste, that is, out- 
rageously offend good taste. We in 
media must be able to counsel our 
advertisers, acknowledge our limita- 
tions, prove our contentions, and win 
advertisers’ respect. We must tell the 
advertiser as accurately as we can, 
who buys how much of what through 
our medium and why.—FeE.ix Coste, 
president, Outdoor Advertising In- 
corporated, before Advertising As- 
sociation of the West, Mexico City.@ 








Statistics are no substitute for 
judgment. —Henry Cray. 








Recollection 
in Tranquillity 


It is this kind of recollection of the 
alties of boyhood, as captured in 
Kane’s poignant study on the 
page, that best expresses the natu 
the boy market as an advertising po 
tial. Can you remember the meani 
good advertisement had for you in t 
days, when you were thirteen, bef 
experience of conflicting claims 
competitive media brought on thea 
for making adult choices? A boy 
reads a boy’s magazine cheris 
written word in it as much as he 
his dog. 


Reader loyalty can be no stronger 
this. To the 5,000,000 Boys’ Lifes 
ers an advertising message ca 
same weight as editorial matter; t! 
no ‘‘suspension of belief’’ com 
adult media (the top ‘“‘Starched” 
ad in the April issue scored 71, 6 
the two top half page ads scored 6 
53 and 54, 49, 38 respectively). 


And there is only one mass 

for boys. Boys’ Life, with over 
more circulation, delivers mo 
readers in any and all age gro 

through 16, than any other sing 

publication.* 


BOYS’ LIF 


over 2,000,000 


published for all boys by the Boy Scouts of & 


*The new Gilbert Comparison St 
Seven Magazines telis all in 
Write to Promotion Director, 
Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, 

New York 16, New York, for y 
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the Eighth of a series 


That's 
telling ‘em... 


New Yorkers are never at a loss for words. They read nearly 
8,000,000 newspapers a day (40 dailies, 57 foreign language)...and 
over 300,000 magazines. They can listen to 30 radio stations on their 
11,000,000 sets; watch seven channels on 4,800,000 TV sets. In the five 
boroughs alone, New Yorkers borrow close to 30,000,000 books a year 
from public libraries and pay a mountain of pennies for overdues... 
have 4,415,000 telephones—just about as many as all of South America 
and Africa combined. There’s more! New York advertising agencies 
create almost 40% of the nation’s advertising ...2 billion dollars 


worth. Talk about words... New York is the world’s word HQ. 


Naturally, some people have a bigger say in the word world than 
others. And the best way to communicate with them is direct 
... through the Herald Tribune, ‘‘the market without waste.’’ 


Every day the Trib talks to the richest concentration of families with 





$7,000-and-up incomes—the ones who can afford to listen and 
whom you can most easily sell at a profit. That’s why the Trib 
carries the fourth largest volume of general advertising of all U. S. 


newspapers. You’re missing plenty if you don’t tell your story in the 


communicative New York Herald Tribune 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott: Chicago ST 2-4107, Detroit TR 2-7810, Philadelphia LO 3-3491 © 
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DU 8-2528, San Francisco GA 11-7437 @ McAskill, Herman & Daley, Inc.: Miami Beach JE 2-1715 @ Allin Associates: Toronto EM 4-2269, Montreal Vi 53-6898 ‘@: 
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twice 
about 
6 b= Kerodeets! 


where things are happening to keep 
business good...and make it better! 


Something brand new in shopping 
convenience will soon be under con- 
struction in downtown Tacoma — 
Speedwalk, a covered moving walkway 
to carry pedestrians up and down 
midtown hills. It’ll be another boon to 
retail sales—which even now are run- 
ning well over $350 million per year. 
-Speedwalk® Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


So, when you’re planning a promotion 
—think twice about Tacoma. First, as 
a separate metropolitan area, vital to 
the total economy of the Puget Sound 
Circle. Second, as a market which can 
not be covered by any outside news- 
papers. Proof? Ask the man from 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


actual 


JEROM 


The TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE now delivering more than 85,000 daily 
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QUESTION: 


W hat is the single most difficult problem 
you face in buying network television? 


Rosert E. McGuee, product man- 
ager, Lever Brothers Co.—Two of the 
most frequent headaches I’ve en- 
countered in buying network televi- 
sion can be summed up in one word— 
inflexilibity. First, when buying a 
specific program there are few oppor- 
tunities to go in for less than 13 over 
26, or 13 alter- 
nate weeks of a 
26-weeks’ period. 
Second, inflexibil- 
ity of coverage is 
a problem, be- 
cause a program 
buy takes such a 
large slice of 
available dollars. The money must be 
spread nationally over a long list of 
stations that can rarely be tailored to 
actual brand distribution and sales. 


Jerome FENINGER, vice president, 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.— 

It seems to me that one of the largest 

problems facing any buyer of net- 

work TV time is the availability of 

prime nighttime periods for a rela- 

tively short-term commitment. Many 

advertisers would like to use network 

TV importantly 

for 60 or 90 days, 

but, for the most 

part, they are 

ruled out of the 

medium because 

prime availabili- 

ties must be pur- 

chased on a long- 

term basis. While daytime network 

TV can be purchased successfully for 

a limited period of time, the only 

similar nighttime avenue is through 

special” programs, and there are 
Rove and fewer of these. 
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Recinap L. DELLow, media director, 
Grant Advertising, Inc., Chicago— 
Until recently our greatest problem 
in purchasing network television was 
flexibility. It is still difficult to pur- 
chase a network television property 
that follows the distribution pattern 
of the client’s product, has a reason- 
able price tag, 

and permits 

strong sponsor 

identification. 

New packages de- 

signed to meet 

current market- 

ing problems are 

meeting our 

needs to some extent, but there is still 
a long way to go before network tele- 
vision offers the degree of flexibility 
required to keep pace with the velocity 
of business. 


Bruce F. STAUDERMAN, vice presi- 
dent, TV-radio-film, Meldrum and 
Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland—Our 
clients need a good deal of lead time 
in order to merchandise properly 
their TV advertising in the field. This 
means that a network buy must be 
sewn up at least three months in ad- 
vance, In many 
cases, networks 
will not even ac- 
cept our order 
that far ahead. 
But the biggest 
single problem, 
particularly with 
new shows, is get- 
ting them to deliver firm station line- 
ups at that time, so that our client 
can know exactly what he is being 
offered and whether it will fit his 
marketing pattern. . 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of e 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—1,090,908 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
874,814. In addition, Playboy has 216,094 subscribers. 
Total monthly circ. 1,090,908 ABC. Circulation is not 
forced. Advertisers are assured greater readership in 
Playboy—a magazine that readers buy rather than a 
magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
29.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
64.6% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 


The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,150 

MARITAL STATUS 
29.5% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
52.7% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, second only to The New 
Yorker among all national magazines. (ABC ]2/31/59). 


APPAREL 
31.8% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
83.4% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
23.4% own a movie camera, 19.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 22.2% own a slide projector. 


TRAVEL 
24.8% of Vlayboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 33.0% spent over 
200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
47.8 of every 100 Playboy households bought an 
automobile during the past 12 months. 5.0% of Play- 
boy households own three or more automobiles. These 
figures are highest reported by Starch for any men’s 


magazine. 

TOBACCO 
71.5% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 93 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. No other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 

84.2% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
76.9% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 
55.7%—wine, and 76.2% —whiskey . . all three 
highest of any men’s magazine. 

INSURANCE 
24.1% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, a characteristic 
of responsible stability. 

HOUSEWARES 
91.2 small electrical appliances were acquired new by 
every 100 Playboy households during the past 12 
months. 57 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . both figures rated highest of 
all Starch surveyed magazines. More proof that the 
Playboy reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 
23.9% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 14.1% acquired a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months—highest of any men’s magazine. 18.6% 
acquired a new TV set, highest of any magazine in 
the Starch report. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
One month after Broadstreet’ 8 first ad ran in Playboy, 
they repo “We have sold over 520 shirts & 
mail and the “orders are still coming in se I 
very happy both with the direct return on this ‘ad ond 
the fact that Pla yboy has brought us new additions 
to our customer list."’ 
The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 page 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries—25% 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that Playboy is one of our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particularly 
of the kind who will be requiring extensive travel 


services.’ 
PLAYBOY 


720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1 
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the one that tells ’e 
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all wrapped up! 
He spends a lot of time in 

the pages of the Recorder... 

alert and attentive to anything that 

can make a good business better... 
including what you have to sell. In the 
shoe field, the Recorder holds the record 
for reading time per copy. 

Unique, authoritative, influential.. 

the one that tells ’em 

is the one that sells ’em. 


Recorder 
\ LJ 


















iis the one that sells ’em 
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Single Audit Crusader 


George L. Milne became associated 
with the Domestic Engineering Com- 
pany in 1945 and was appointed 
president in July of 1959. Since then 
he has emerged as a principal cru- 
sader for a single or common base 
audit for all business publications. 
Trade press advertisements, direct 
mail campaigns, personal contacts, 
and research have hammered home 
the inherent values of a single audit. 
Then, in early September, Mr. Milne 
appeared before the board of direc- 
tors of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. He had this to say: “It has 
been demonstrated to us that adver- 
tising buyers are virtually unanimous 
in their desire for a comparable or 
single audit of business papers. We 
plead the cause of a single audit for 
paid and unpaid circulation to be 
issued by ABC. It is our hope that 
such an ABC audit could and would 
set the standards for any other audit- 


ing organization. Eventually there 
could be for business papers a com- 
mon audit form or at least a com- 


Milne to ABC: “A single audit for paid and 
unpoid.... “ 


parable audit form applicable to 
ABC, BPA, or any other auditing 
firm.” Shortly thereafter, ABC an- 





Kwvib music is first 


in Dallas' silk stocking row! 


Represented 
nationally 
by the 
Headley-Reed Co. 


doie| de vivre 





nounced that it was rescinding 4 
proposal to drop all reference to free 
circulation in ABC business publica. 
tion reports. 

Mr. Milne respects papers with un- 
paid circulation, and believes it has 
been demonstrated that publishers of 
these papers can produce equally 
good and sometimes superior edi- 
torial products when compared with 
paid papers. However, he is equally 
convinced that there are distinctive 
merits to paid circulation which war- 
rant the special consideration of ad- 
vertising buyers. On this premise, 
Mr. Milne gave some blunt advice to 
the ABC board: “We are firmly con- 
vinced that if the ABC continues to do 
nothing about providing a complete 
and accurate audit of business paper 
circulation, free and paid, that they 
are sowing the seeds for: 

“1. The ultimate destruction of the 
exclusive values of paid circulation, 
In so doing, they are destroying the 
investment in paid circulation that 
publishers have been building for 
more than 40 years. 

“2. The importance of paid circu- 
lation as a determining factor in the 
selection of business papers will be- 
come virtually unrecognized. 

“3. Virtually no new publication 
or old free publication will desire to 
attain paid circulation. 

“4. The ABC will continue to lose 
ground at an accelerated rate to keep 
business publisher members. 

“5. They will eventually harm all 
paid publications by their failure to 
recognize and serve the insistent and 
proper demands of advertisers and 
advertising agencies.” 

It is Mr. Milne’s contention that if 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations in- 
stitutes procedure immediately for 
the complete audit of ail business 
paper circulation—paid or free—that 
this will be the first important step 
towards a comparable audit. ' 


SRA Lights a Fire 
Under Radio Rates 


For the past several months, the jum- 
bled rate situation that has plagued 
radio since television came of age, 
has been very much in the news. One 
agency after another (including 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A Realistic View Of Aerospace Procurement 


WHY 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
SELECTS ITS 
CIRCULATION IN 
THE DIAMOND 


OF PURCHASE 
DECISION 
INFLUENCE 


STAGE 1 — Theoretical 





PROCUREMENT STAGES OF AIR OR SPACE VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT 


STAGE 1 — Theoretical 
First glimmers of ideas are sparked here. Theoretical or paper solu- 
tions mostly are sought. Far too early to pinpoint specific brands 
of materials, equipment, components and systems. Purchase-decisions 
tarely reached. 

PURCHASE DECISIONS ARE NOT USUALLY MADE HERE 





AREA OF GREATEST PROCUREMENT ACTIVITY 


STAGE 2 — Applied Engineering — Design Finalization 


Formulas, design guide lines, form and shape are developed here. 
Physical requirements and practicability determined. Make or buy 
determinations made. Outside source evaluations and proposal invi- 
tations start. Actual prototypes built. Applied engineering teams go 
to work to make the product work. Feasibility, producibility and 
feliability of the “hardware” ideas are solved ...and specific prod- 
ucts and services recommended and bought. 


MOST PURCHASE-DECISIONS ARE MADE HERE 





STAGE 3 — Assembly and Production 


Here is where the product is assembled and is readied for shipment. 
Plant technicians, production line supervisors and workers carry out 
blueprinted decisions made at Stage 2. Some spare parts decisions 
here but — 


FEW PURCHASE-DECISIONS ARE LEFT FOR THIS LATE STAGE 
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+ STAGE 2 — Applied Engineering. 


A&M devotes a small portion of its circulation to the 
engineers and procurement executives in Stages 1 and 
3, as the diamond above shows, reaching only those 
reporting a definite specification and/or purchase- 
decision influence. Aircraft & Missiles gives you in 
Stage 2 heavily concentrated market coverage —efh- 
cient penetration and high readership (according to 
research studies). This is where your product or serv- 
ice is most likely to get evaluated and accepted—or 
rejected. 





AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 











A CHILTON PUBLICATION Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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in LITTLE ROCK, 
The People Who Know— 


KNOW 


That The Arkansas Gazette 
SELLS MORE Day In and 
Day Out Than Any Other 
Arkansas Newspaper 


So if it's SALES you want, we've got PROOF you'll want . . . PROOF of 
EVERYTHING that a good newspaper must have . . . RESULTS! Call us, 
from anywhere . . . we'll come to you. 





Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


a 
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Arkansas ¥& 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 

















TOP SLICE... 
THEN SATURATE 


and with this recipe you'll grow 
fastest in the rapidly expanding 
restaurant market. There’s sales 
magic in menus... and lots of 
profit opportunity concentrated 
among the nation’s top volume 
restaurants if you saturate 
them. 


This NEW presentation shows how 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT has 
developed the “top slice . . . then satu- 
rate” recipe for its advertisers. RM’s 
NEW media concepts and techniques 
pack a real sales-building wallop! 





Write for your copy of “Is this your market 


+.” today. 

Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, 8. Y. 

201 Wi. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 

583 Eight-0-Five Peachtree Bidg., 

Atlanta 5, Ga. 

900 Third St., San Francisce 4, Calif. 

633 Se. Westmoreland Ave., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


estaurant 


anagement 


Now reaching 60,000 top-volume operating readers 











(Continued from page 40) 


J. Walter Thompson and N. ¥ 
Ayer) has put the pressure on repre 
sentatives and stations in an effort t 
get the lowest going rate for clients 
The agencies in turn have been under 
considerable pressure from accounts, 

All this has elicited sharp reaction 
from the station representative firms, 


SRA‘s Lawrence Webb: The solution is a like 
charge for like service. 


which have been concerned first with 
the danger that radio’s image in the 
marketplace will decline, which 
means a loss of revenue. 

As a result, the Station Represents 
tives Association, under the leader 
ship of Lawrence Webb, its manag 
ing director, has come out for 4 
single rate, on the theory that no 
advertising medium has been “able to 
adopt a dual rate policy without be 
ing discriminatory.” 

In Mr. Webb’s opinion, this shaé 
owy line between local and national 
classifications creates certain inequk 
ties in which one advertiser is granted 
a lower rate than another—similar- 
advertiser. The result: doubt and dis 
satisfaction on the part of buyers. 

Disenchantment with radio is the 
last thing Mr. Webb desires. A dedi- 
cated broadcasting man, Mr. Webb 
has spent his whole career in aif 
media. From 1940 to 1953, he was 
with station WJW, Cleveland, # 
(successively) assistant to the pres 
dent, assistant general manager, and 
vice president. During this period, 
he took four years leave of absence 
while serving as a U. S. Coast Guard 
intelligence officer. 

From 1953 to 1955, Mr. Webb was 
vice president and national sales 
manager of station WLOK ani 
WLOK.-TV, Lima (Ohio). Mr. Webb 
has been managing director of SRA 
since 1955. ' 
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*Where you talk to top executives, with top efficiency 


Whether you sell electronic brains or 
electric razors, generators or golf balls, 
machine tools or motorboats, the man of 
management is your key customer. He 
influences the purchasing decisions of 
his business. He demands the best for his 
home. To reach him, the efficient place 
is Newsweek. 


For each thousand advertising dollars, 
Newsweek gives you 120,000 readers 
who are managers, proprietors and 


officials. (U.S. News & World Report 
gives you 108,000. Time, 55,000.) 


Because top executives prefer to do 
their own thinking, they choose News- 
week’s fair, clear reporting. Because 
they have broad interests, they prefer 
Newsweek’s complete news coverage. If 
your company counts on you to make 
the most of every advertising dollar, 
remember: that dollar goes further in 
Newsweek. 


SOURCE : Reading Audience Data—the Sindlinger & Co., inc., study of the characteristics of the 





gazine reading aud 
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, based on 1961 rates of all 3 newsweeklies. 


The world-wide 
newsweekly for 
communicative 


people 











YOUR 
POINT 
OF 
SALE... 


IN THE BIG, BOOMING YOUTH MARKET 


Today’s big trend to el has created a new point-of-view on point-of-sale. Advertising has a 
bigger job to do. That’s why more and more advertisers are using the power of SEVENTEEN — the magazine 
that made the Youth Market — the magazine where brand loyalty starts. The love of its readers for this 
magazine generates amazing buying action. Teen-age girls, who spend $4.8 billion Se: 

of their own money every year (and billions more of their families’) buy more 
merchandise from SEVENTEEN than from any other magazine.* If you want 
them to reach for your product today, tomorrow and for years to come... 


make SEVENTEEN your point-of-sale! *Gilbert Youth Research a 
MA 


it’s easier to START a habit than io STOP one! =sevENTEEN MAGAZINE « 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 * PLaza 9-8100 
44 Media/ scope, Oc 








ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS are es- 
tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 


vear 1960 
PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 


creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 


tising media. 
g 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 


a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 
zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 


ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 


imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 


plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 
be doeuments, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
vear 1960 They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION: Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in March. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 


business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 
1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another, An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be emploved or a fac- 
-_ thereof. 
. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1961 
3. Place. Entries should be submitted to; Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 17, N.Y 














Official Entry Blank 


TO: Date 
Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/o MEDIA/ SCOPE Magazine 

120 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


1. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No 


2. The nominee is 


(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 


(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 


(CITY AND STATE ) 





( NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


3. The accomplishment tor which the nominee deserves an 


award is as follows: 





4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. (Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 


or other documents. ) 


5. Ny name is: 


(NAME ) 








(COMPANY ) 





( ADDRESS ) 







































IN FALL, EVERYONE'S FANCY TURNS TO THOUGHTS OF 
NEW CARS AND AUTO SHOWS 


Especially at WJR .. . and especially this year, 
because in October the National Auto Show comes 
to Detroit for the first time. 


WJR is set to cover the show backwards and for- 
wards, from top to bottom, and_.inside out. Mostly 
the latter, because we’re really close to the car makers 
... our Automotive Editor has reported the inside 
story on styling, engineering and sales for years. At 
the show he’ll describe exhibits, talk with industrial 
leaders, and take listeners behind the scenes. 


Our Women’s Director will size up things from the 


WJ 


760 KC 


feminine angle. Another staffer will cover the 
historical and educational aspects of automobiling, 
and go after the story of people—everyone from 
the hot dog vendor to an antique car enthusiast. 


It’s a two-week project with nearly two hours of 
air time every weekday. A big job, but it’s just 
another example of WJR’s complete-range coverage 
of important local and national events. Small 
wonder that listeners AND advertisers are loyal 
and consistent. Why not get all the facts from WJR 
or your Henry I. Christal man? 


FQ oerroir 


50,000 WATTS 


RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 





In October, WIR goes to the 
National Auto Show in Detroit 





... to spark the idea to BUY! 


Here’s food for thought! In the Buffalo area, 71% of the suburban housewives and 68% in the city 
zone read newspapers before food shopping. 

And of these 90% read the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS! 36% read the morning paper. The 
dominance of the NEWS and its impact on buying habits adds up to NEWSpower .. . the 
ability of one newspaper to spark the idea to buy and motivate shopping on specific days in 
specific types of food stores. 

The influence of the NEWS in all major categories of family shopping is graphically shown 


in the recent market study conducted by Carl J. Nelson Research. Over a dozen major classifica- 
tions of consumer goods were thoroughly researched. In every one the NEWS sparked the 


buying activity. 


’ Sareea We will be happy to send you the 24-page brochure 


NEWSpesemnr outlining this study. Every manufacturer and producer 


- of consumer goods anxious to put a fire under his sales sition 
— effort and promotion of the fast growing Buffalo market wants 
can profit from reading it ... and using NEWSpower direct 
and a 


; BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
i MiGs ato ors ae to spark the flame. Send for your copy today. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 








One of America’s Great Newspapers —_218 «ain STREET © BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 
Represented nationally by 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


760 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., YU 6-4433 
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PLANNING 


Smart Media-buyin¢ 
Begins 
With a Plan 


How Blair Vedder of Needham, Louis and Brorby applies a four-step 
procedure to create extra value from the $42 million a year 
his agency invests for 31 blue-chip clients. 


FRIEND OF BLAIR VEDDER’s used one word— 

and the right one—to describe him. “Blair is a pro,” 
the friend said. The approach that Mr. Vedder takes to 
his job as director of the 42-man media department of 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Chicago, is truly profes- 
sional in the best sense of the word. 

A man with a business purpose, his aim is to more 
than match the $42 million in media bought under his 
direction to specific advertising objectives. To him smart 
media buying is a creative function through which extra 
values are added to the advertising plan. 

In order for Mr. Vedder to achieve this goal four ele- 
ments are essential: 1. placement of media buying at the 
highest conference tables; 2. thorough training of person- 
nel; 3. inclusion of media in the creative process from 
the start (at planning time); 4. a positive procedure for 
making media buying decisions surely and swiftly. 

Titles are not important to Mr. Vedder, but the po- 
sition he holds in the agency is important to the job he 
wants to do with media. He is vice-president and media 
director, secretary of the agency’s Operating Committee, 
and a member of the Plans Board. 


Education of a Media Buyer 

His own training as a media buyer was thorough and 
complete, including a view of the other side of the time 
buying-selling fence. When he graduated from Colgate in 
1946, he wanted to be a radio announcer, having worked 
while an undergraduate at the Utica radio station. So he 
read the want ads in business publications, and located a 
job as a combination producer-announcer and time ped- 


dler for a 50 watt station in Oshkosh. The procedure there 
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was to create a show; figure out what local advertiser it 
would be good for; then get on his bike and go out and 
try to sell it. After a year of this, he added up his debits 
and credits, and found that he owed the station $75. So he 
quit; and came back to his native Chicago to look for a 
spot in the new glamour medium, television. “The news- 
paper reps in Oshkosh,” he says reflectively, “were tough 
to sell against in those days.” 

His big break came when he got a chance to talk to the 
late Roy McLaughlin, who was manager of WEBR and 
Mid-West manager of the ABC network. When Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin offered him a job, he said he’d take it. To which 
the enigmatic Mr. McLaughlin replied: “The hell you 
will!” 

“He gave me the names of six men in the agency busi- 
ness to talk to,” says Mr. Vedder, “and instructed me to 
come back only if I didn’t want an agency job. One of 
the agency names was Otto Stadelman, media director 
and original treasurer of Needham, Louis and Brorby. He 
offered me $15 a week less than I could get at WEBR, but 
I took the job. 

“For one year I was a trainee, moving through all the 
departments of the agency. After training, I chose media; 
and began as an outdoor buyer. Then I became assistant 
media director on three accounts that we promptly lost 
(good training, still). Then more years as an assistant 
media director.” In 1958, when Mr. Stadelman died, Mr. 
Vedder became media director. 


Four Steps to Media Buying 


“In our agency,” says Mr. Vedder, “we adhere to a 
fairly formal plan of operation. Although we recognize 
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Needham, Louis and Brorby Media Department 
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(Continued from page 49) 

that talents of individuals tend to shape the organization 
of our media department, we believe that a definite pro- 
cedure is essential. Toward this end we use a four-step 
program, designed to avoid treating media as a purely 
mechanical operation.” 


Step No, 1 is Marketing Strategy. Iwolved are the 
account executive, research man, marketing man, and 
the media man. All of these executives are on the super- 
visory level. They establish what is to be done. Each ac- 
count has its own task force. They find out what is known 
about the product or products, determine what needs to 
be known further before a sound marketing program is 
formed, and then develop a research and fact-finding pro- 
gram to meet the situation. 

Data wanted are concerned with consumer character- 
istics, competitive product performance, competitive ad- 
vertising tactics, etc. “For example,” says Mr. Vedder, 
“in the margarine business, 30 per cent of the users pur- 
chase 70 per cent of the volume. By securing information 
as to what kind of families are in the 30 per cent who are 
heavy buyers, you have the data needed to serve as a 
guide in selecting specialized media. 

“We also know from experience that this information 
will be invaluable in media analysis when we get to it. 
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We can go to standard sources: Starch Consumer Maga- 
zine Reports for print media; Nielsen for TV profiles; 
other references. The data make it possible to select from 
many available media audiences those few containing our 
best prospects.” 

Once the fact finding is completed, then the marketing 
strategy is developed. This includes a review of the facts 
about the market. It produces an outline of the marketing 
opportunities and problems facing the brand. It secures 
agreement on what are the significant problems and op 
portunities about which something can be done. 

The strategy must be approved by the Plans Board, 
which consists of the top management of the agency. 
Board members suggest changes. At this point strategy 
also is cleared with the client. When this initial basic 
strategy is approved (often including preliminary media 
thinking), the plan is passed on te the next step—with 4 
clear and approved statement of: 1. facts, and 2. conclu 
sions reached from the facts. 

Step No. 2 is Creative Considerations. Since media 
was in on the initial market strategy planning, it partici 
pates where needed. Chief architects of the creative phase 
are copy, art, broadcast programing, and any other neces 
sary creative people. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Smart Media Buying 


(Continued from page 50) 

Since creative aims do influence the media plan—or the 
other way around—much emphasis is placed on making 
the two compatible. Media can help by suggesting ways 
in which advertising dollars can be saved. Media can 


compromise when media strategy and tactics unduly re- 


strict a strong creative program. Creative plans may indi- 
cate a need to swing from black-and-white print adver- 
tisements to color spreads, or from spot television to spot 
radio. 

Once agreement between creative and media is reached, 
the plan is handed over in entirety to the media depart- 
ment. 

An example of how this actually works out, is the de- 
velopment over the years of the State Farm Insurance ac- 
count. Five years ago it was determined that State Farm, 
although the country’s largest insurer of automobiles, did 
not have as clear an image as a big company in this field 
as did many of its competitors. Consumers knew about 
State Farm, but they thought of it as a small organiza- 
tion. 

The NL&B planners decided to do whatever they could 
to create a change in that image. The copy platform 
for a new campaign became: The Largest Insurer of 
Automobiles in the United States. The media strategy be- 
came: Dominance. The media buy was five consecutive 


pages in one issue of Life magazine. Success in moving 
toward the goal of a new public image, induced a similar 
buy in the following year: six consecutive pages ip 
Reader’s Digest. Since then the print campaign has con. 
tinued in large space, with stepped-up frequency—includ. 
ing spreads in Life, Look, and Saturday Evening Post, 
and gatefolds in Reader’s Digest. 

With this advertising, State Farm not only held its 
leadership in auto insurance, but became the leader by a 
wider margin. It stepped up its advertising. As it pro 
gressed, the strategy and the fitting of media to that 
strategy continued to evolve. 

Television was added to accomplish specific marketing 
objectives. A recent TV buy was sponsorship of the Base. 
ball Game of the Week over CBS in non-major league 
markets only. This was done specifically to eliminate the 
big city markets where risks in auto insurance were so 
high that State Farm (with a highly selective policy at 
the time in writing insurance in high risk areas) did not 
secure greatest value from its advertising. Since then the 
company has expanded its efforts in big city areas; and 
with this latter change television-buying strategy has 
switched again. 

This fall State Farm moves into network TV in a big 
way, as alternate week sponsor of Jack Benny. Again, 
creative media considerations play a part. In this case, 
Benny was picked for his compatibility with the adver. 
tising copy theme: State Farm is the auto insurance com 
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pany for the careful driver, and for the man who watches 
his costs. What better than have pennywise Mr. Benny as 
the spokesman for State Farm. 

Step No. 3 is Strategy. Media strategy and tactics are 
in the hands of’ five media supervisors (by accounts). 
Media selection is a direct extension of the basic mar- 
keting plan for the product or service. It is designed to 
accomplish definite, stated marketing goals. 

Significantly, the agency has cleared the marketing 


plan with the client after Step 1 is completed—formula- 


tion of the basic marketing strategy. This prevents disa- 
greements within the agency, and with the client, at a 
later date. 

Functioning within the media department are the print, 
outdoor, and broadcast facilities sections. There is also 
a media research section in the department which handles 
print, outdoor, and broadcast 1°search conducted by out- 
side organizations or originated by the media department. 
This includes studies designed to shed light on how the 
gray areas of media perform—and how people perform as 
a result of exposure to advertising. 

The gray areas are to Mr. Vedder an opportunity for 
the agency to get ahead of the crowd in know-how. He 
places sure knowledge about how people are affected by 
media in this category. “We have data,” he says, “on sets 
in use and on how many people have seen advertisement 
in print. But who is paying attention to the commercials? 
How does attention vary between shows and by time of 


VETRO NEW YORK! 


day? And in print media, who is actually exposed to the 
advertisements? What kinds of different people read 
them? What do they take away frem the printed page 
after reading it? These are gray areas that right now we 
are looking into. We are exploring as to whether there are 
research techniques that can answer these questions.” 

“Media research has to be noticeably productive. Nat- 
urally, there’s pressure to concentrate on routine assign- 
ments, to make sense out of conflicting situations. How- 
ever, exposure to all types of media research leads to ex- 
plorations which go beyond the simple nose-counting pro- 
cedures and formulations. There’s a fine line which di- 
vides surface analysis of media performance and the 
deeper meanings of consumer behavior. 

“Too, we have to remember that this business of media 
is pure communication, an art rather than a science. This 
is where good media research can help in making de- 
cisions in strategy and tactics. 

“Now that we have had a chance to live with good 
media research for more than a decade, we realize that 
research uncovers only parts of the whole. Whatever we 
do in this business of communication, using research to 
help us, is on a person-to-person basis. A statistic never 
bought a package of salt, or a can of floor polish.” 

A case in point is experience in buying media for Ac- 
cent, a product of International Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp. designed to enhance flavor of home served meals. 

(Continued on page 56) 











1. 


Why does McGraw-Hill believe so strongly 
in paid circulation? 


Fundamentally, because payment for a product repre- 
sents the normal and natural way of doing business. 
Advertisers sell their product. Agencies sell their services. 
Daily newspapers and general magazines of this country 
are sold to subscribers or newsstand buyers. We’re no 
different from these advertisers, agencies or other media. 
We simply share and believe in the cardinal rule: “If 
something has value it can be sold.” 


2. 
Does paid circulation guarantee 
readership? 

No. Payment for a subscription, however, certainly in- 
dicates an intent to read. The subscriber expresses this 
intent in the simplest and most universally recognized 
form—money. Having expressed it, he retains full free- 
dom of choice. If he doesn’t read the publication, he 
obviously won't continue to pay for it. In fact, we offer to 
refund the unexpired portion of his subscription if he 
should be dissatisfied with the publication’s contents. 
Further evidence of the reading impact offered by a paid 
circulation publication is contained in a recent Laboratory 
of Advertising Performance study, 1195.1 (available 
upon request). 

3. 

Can paid circulation really provide 
“100% market coverage”? 


No, especially if you interpret coverage as readership, not 
just receivership. We all recognize that there are in every 
field a number of people who do not and will not read any 
publication. No publication can compel them to change 
their nonreading habit. This we know from sad experience. 

There is another group of people who can be reached 
only by McGraw-Hill’s type of vigorous, persistent circu- 
lation selling activity. By direct mail, by issue cards and, 
particularly, through our own full-time field salesmen, we 
uncover and locate many of the “‘behind the scenes” buy- 
ing influences who are important in the market picture 
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How McGraw-Hill Circulatio: 


Advertisers and their agencies are constantly seeking more and 
more evidence on which to base media decisions. This is a healthy 
attitude which we heartily encourage. 

One subject we are frequently queried about is circulation. 
Consequently I am using this method of answering some questions 
that have been asked by advertisers and agencies. 

I believe it is helpful for us to restate publicly and re-emphasize 
why we believe McGraw-Hill’s circulation philosophy is best for 
our subscribers, and, therefore, for advertisers. 


helen he 


PRESIDENT, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 










but whose names do not appear in directories, registra- 
tion rosters, or company customer and prospect lists. 

McGraw-Hill Publications provide representative, se 
lective circulation in the markets they serve. Both the 
quantity and the quality of the subscribers are identified 
by an actual audit of paid transactions. This provides the 
advertiser with documented answers to basic questions 
such as: ““Who are these people?” “‘How many are there?” 
“Do they want the publication?” 


4. 
Does paid circulation guarantee 

editorial quality? 
In our view, editorial quality is measured directly by 
the publication’s usefulness to the reader. If the editorial 
content does not match his job interests, serve his needs, 
help solve his problems and compel his continuing atten- 
tion, it is not of real use to the reader. 

If it isn’t useful, he will neither buy the publication 
nor read it. 

Paid circulation means that we have accepted the chal- 
lenge of placing our editorial services on the block. We 
give every reader the option of deciding on the value of 
this editorial service to him. He casts his ballot, for o 
against, when he first subscribes and every time he come 
up for renewal. 

Editorial quality, or usefulness to the reader, thus # 
judged not on a theoretical basis but on the hard fact ofa 
“buy’’ or “no-buy’’ decision by the publication’s subscriber. 


5. 
Doesn't it cost more to sell subscriptions 
than to give them away? 

It is possible that, for some publications, selling cost 
temporarily may exceed subscription revenues. Usually 
this is because of circulation growth factors involved it 
the sale of new subscriptions. However, the economics 
paid circulation are not based on selling new subscriptions 
only, but on the lower cost of renewals as well. 

For example, over the past ten years, McGraw-Hil 
Publications have collected more than $45,000,000 in sub 
scription fees. The total of all expenses involved in the 
procurement (sales and collection) of these subscription 
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Policies Benefit Advertisers 


amounted to just over $39,675,000. This gave us a sub- 
scription sales margin of about $5,325,000, plus the valu- 
able privilege of mailing under second class postage rates. 
The paid subscriber, therefore, shares in the cost of our 
publishing operation. 

6. 

Doesn’t paid circulation mean that you 
have to accept all subscriptions, 
regardless of quality? 

Not at all. Subscriptions are solicited and accepted only 
from people who meet the circulation specifications set by 
each publication. These standards are clearly defined and 
can be examined by any interested advertiser or agency. 
These standards result in an audience which benefits from 
a publication’s editorial contents and whose buying power 

benefits the advertiser. 

We make clear in the masthead of each McGraw-Hill 
publication that we do not offer the publication to every- 
one who wants to subscribe. On the average, we decline 
about 22,000 subscriptions valued at $160,000 per year 
from individuals who, based on our specifications, would 
not benefit from receiving the publication. (Listings of 
subscriptions recently declined are available on request. ) 

The circulation specifications of a publication are estab- 
lished in terms of identifying the buying influences in the 
field served—buying influences that are important and 
valuable to the advertiser. Further, the very nature of the 
publication’s specialized editorial content, plus the re- 
quired subscription payment, help screen out individuals 
who do not meet our circulation specifications and who 
would, therefore, be of little value to the advertiser. 


7. 
Is it true that some people don’t pay 
for their own subscriptions? 
In some cases, yes. A recent case study of subscribers 
showed that 15% of the subscriptions were ordered and 


paid for by the company. Another 16% were paid for by 
the company, but each subscription was requested by the 
individual. 67% were requested and paid for by the in- 
dividual subscriber. The remaining 2% were in miscel- 
laneous categories. In summary, 83%* of the subscrip- 
tions were delivered at the request and initiative of the 
individual. 

Furthermore, as to the subscription that the company 
buys for its key employees, it would be the rare company 
that would not make some attempt to insure the useful- 
ness of the publication — particularly since it has te be 
renewed periodically through the payment of company 
funds. 


What does paid circulation mean 
to the advertiser? 


Many things. But most directly and most importantly it 
means more evidence, and better evidence, as to publi- 
cation values. Namely: 
e Evidence of active interest in the publication, as repre- 
sented by payment for a subscription. 
Evidence, in the same tangible form, of an intent to 
read the publication. 
Evidence of editorial quality, as represented by the 
interest and intent referred to above. 
Evidence of the reader’s true evaluation of the useful- 
ness of the publication, as represented by payment for 
renewal subscriptions. 
Evidence of active circulation, as represented by sub- 
scriber action in correcting and keeping up-to-date 
circulation lists. 


*Figures from Laboratory of Advertising Performance study 1115, avail- 
able on request. 





Because people buy our publications we must provide and maintain extra editorial 
features for our subscribers. That is why we have built one of the most extensive net- 
works of business and engineering correspondents around the world . .. why we maintain 
one of the largest Washington news bureaus of any business publisher . . . why we have 
twice as many editors as advertising salesmen . .. why we pioneered in the establishment 
of a Department of Economics . . . why we regularly conduct depth interviews among 
our subscribers . . . why we invest in constant and detailed editorial training and re- 
training programs that not only help maintain the highest editorial standards but also 
stimulate the interchange of ideas. 

Our paid circulation policies are based on the premise that the subscriber must be 
served, and served well. But merely making this statement doesn’t make it so. We must 
also satisfy the subscriber because our product is sold to him . . . and a product or service 
can only be sold successfully in proportion to the value it provides. 


McGraw-Hill 
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Selected and bought by over a million men in industry who want the best in editorial service. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 53) 

Study of the family characteristics of Accent customers 
showed them to be urban and at the higher end of the 
socio-economic scale. A media plan was developed to 
reach this group through metropolitan publications. Logi- 
cal. But there was little change in sales results. So, at this 
point the plan was tinkered with—on a limited and experi- 
mental basis. 

It was tinkered with in order to try media that might 
match another characteristic of the product: low interest. 
Spot radio was tried in San Francisco, timed to reach 
housewives when they were preparing meals. The objec- 
tive was to convince a housewife that Accent would make 
the meal being prepared right then taste better. If con- 
vinced, she would either use the Accent then sitting on 
her pantry shelf, or put it on her shopping list (mental or 
written) for her next trip to the supermarket. 

This worked. In the first month there was a sharp lift 
in sales. Spot radio was added in Chicago; and sales 
again went up at an even greater rate. Now plans call for 
using spot radio for Accent in selected Eastern markets. 

“All analysis,” says Mr. Vedder, “is designed to nar- 
row the areas of sheer hunch or opinion. It helps us de- 
velop a plan which by every measure should be more 
productive. But the pay off is always sales. So when our 
first plan doesn’t pay off, we tinker.” 

Step No. 4 is Media Selections. The direction that 
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this final step will take is well mapped out by this time, 

If a media supervisor recommends broadcast, and gets 
approval of the task force and the plans board, then this 
section goes to work. It suggests time periods, spots, fre 
quency, and special purchase patterns. 

The desire for creative media selection applies here 
too. For example, with Massey-Ferguson, Inc., manufac 
turers of complicated rigs for use with tractors on farms, 
what at that time was generally considered a non-farm 
medium was suggested: network TV. 

The problem with the product was to present effectively 
the demonstrable advantages of the Ferguson system 
tractors and farm equipment. Demonstration via TV was 
ideal. The ABC network show Jubilee U.S.A. with Red 
Foley was becoming popular on farms. The medium of 
TV and the Red Foley show was compatible. It became a 
primary medium, augmented by national, regional and 
State farm publications and radio starting January 195%. 

When the media plan is completed it is cleared with 
the Plans Board. 

“The Plans Board already knows,” says Mr. Vedder, 
“the general aims of the media strategy. Now it is up 
media to show exactly how the media plan will be exe 
cuted.” The Plans Board, in a sense, acts as the client's 
advocate. Once this group is satisfied, then the agency 
can go to the client with the media plan fully approved by 
all concerned. ‘ 
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The suburbs account for the biggest share of Delaware 
Valley’s sales . . . 71% of the automotive, 76% of the lumber 
and building supplies, 65% of the food store sales. And it’s 
in the busy-buying suburbs that The Daily Inquirer reaches 
30% more adult readers than the major evening newspaper !* 


*Source: *‘Philadelphia Newspaper Analysis"’ by Sindlinger & Company Inc. 
Highlights available on request. 
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So, if you want to sell more where they’re buying 
more—put your advertising in The Inquirer! 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
ASSOCIATES 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

155 Montgomery St. Dunkirk 5-3557 

Garfield 1-7946 








“Norelco Speedshavers, running more advertisi 
pages in Loox than in any other magazine in the p 
seven years, boosted sales by more than 300%.. 
share of market by over 80%,” reports Philip 
Weinseimer, Vice-President, Sales, of Norelco. 


Norelco, a relative newcomer in the American electri 
shaver market, has enjoyed phenomenal success in 
cent years. Since 1953, it has quadrupled its sales. 


orelco makes them...LOOK sells the 


It was in 1953, too, when Norelco began putting th 
bulk of its ad dollars into magazines. Every year sine 
then, LooK has carried a multi-page Norelco scheduk 
as big as or bigger than that run in any other magazine 
From 1953 through 1959, LOOK’s total Norelco ad page 
volume exceeded that of the second-most-heavily-used 
publication by 20% .. . that of the third by 33%. 

Why does LooK command so important a role in 
Norelco advertising? ‘““Because LooK has proved to} 
highly respected by the trade and most merchandisable,” 
says Vice-President Weinseimer. “It has been a key 
stone for many of the promotions which are a vital part 
of the shaver business. And we know LOOK sells shavers 
That’s why, in 1960, we are again counting on LOooK t 
do a job for us.” 

In the past five years, LOOK has gained more circu 
tion and more advertising revenue and more advertisi 
pages than any other magazine in its field. One 
for this unmatched vitality is LooK’s outstanding 
ity to produce sales. For Loox means sales. 





Industrial Media Strategy at Rockwell 


ROCKWELL’S BUDGETING 


Budgeting a continual process. 
Appraisals and reappraisals crys- 
tallized into an itemized budget 
document in fall. 

Both Rockwell and Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed par- 
ticipate. 

$859,000 in business publications. 
Similar amount in general business 


publications, consumer magazines, 
direct mail, 

Dominance achieved through use 
of four-color inserts. 

Repetition achieved through re- 
running inserts in same media.. 
Budget regarded as a working tool, 
establishing how all parts of Rock- 
well work together. 


HE ADVERTISING BUDGET is the place where the 

intangibles get put down on paper. It is here that all 
of the meetings about problems and opportunities are 
summarized in a few paragraphs. It is here that the extent 
to which advertising can help sell is spelled out. It is here 
that knowledge in media selection is translated into the 
specific of a proposed purchase order. At Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, budgeting is—as it should 
be—a central function of media planning. 

Involved in this operation most prominently are: Wil- 
liam F. Weimer, director of advertising and sales promo- 
tion; B. D. Cox, his assistant; any one of four product 
advertising managers; Arthur Cowles, head of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed’s Pittsburgh office; Edward 
Donnelly, media director at the agency. Since media plans 
are also so directly affected by sales plans, constant liaison 
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is maintained with product sales managers. As media 
plans are developed sales targets are a first consideration. 

Rockwell budgets on a calendar-year basis. There is a 
formal budget that is made up from 13 separate product 
divisions budgets, plus a corporate budget. This is put 
together each fall in considerable detail, but it can be 
modified or expanded at any time during the year by an 
“authorization form” which once approved becomes a 
rider on the budget. 

“There is really no one time to start budgeting,” 
says Mr. Weimer. “We are continually talking about what 
has been done, and about what is to be done. We have 
been known to chop a publication off the list in mid-year 
if either the market or the publication is not what we 
expected. By the same token, we are not averse to adding 
books or markets during the year.” 
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DETAIL ON MEDIA 





Contract Basis 
26—time rate 





~% 


w/ Division 2 13 pgs. 
13—time rate 








13—time rate 





52—page rate 
w/ Division 3 





24—time rate 
w/ Division 4—12 spds. 
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“Nerve Center’’ 


Mr. Weimer refers to his department as “the nerve cen- 
ter of communications” for all of Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company. Three different advertising groups each 
has an advertising manager who reports to B. D. Cox, 
the assistant director of advertising. The public relations 
department has a manager as does the community rela- 
tions department, and they report directly to Mr. Weimer. 
A political action program is embodied in the community 
relations department. By having all of these functions 
under a singular head, Rockwell is able to effect better 
cross-pollination of ideas and policy, and to give each of 
these departments free and ready access to the same pro- 
duction facilities. This is advantageous from the stand- 
point of both speed and economics. 

Day-to-day product advertising decisions are the 
responsibility of the three divisional advertising 
managers in Pittsburgh and one in Chicago, where 
the Edwards Valve & Republic Flow Meter division 
is situated. In Pittsburgh are the divisions handling 
power tools (Delta), meters and valves (Nordstrom), 
and municipal and utility products. 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed is advertising 
agency for all divisions, and for the corporation as a 
whole. The Edwards Valve business is handled by the 
agency's Chicago office, but the balance of the Rockwell 
account is handled in Pittsburgh, where MRG&R has six 
persons on Rockwell’s activity. The company believes that 
there are great advantages in using just one agency con- 
tinuously. Good agency relations are a must. As Rockwell 
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grew, and absorbed other companies, it switched the 
accounts of the newly acquired divisions to MRG&R. 
Staff meetings are held every Tuesday morning with 
all advertising, public relations, and community relations 
managers to coordinate their activities for the coming 
week. Because of their continuity, these meetings seldom 
last more than one to two hours. Media considerations 
come up in the natural course of events at these meetings. 


Re-appraisal in the Fall 


The process of constant appraisal and re- 
appraisal comes to a head each fall. “The first step,” 
says Mr. Weimer, “is review. We evaluate performance 
of media—those that are working for us and those that 
are not. 

“We go into a huddle with our agency people and our 
own group. We have high regard for our agency; we have 
taken them into our confidence, and work with them con- 
stantly. So we are all well oriented to continuing prob- 
lems. We have on hand in the Rockwell office as well as 
at the agency the Standard Rate & Data Service books. 
We have secured the latest portfolio from the representa- 
tive of each medium that we use. We have the business 
analysis from our own sales people. 

“This latter analysis of sales objectives is something 
that we go out of our way to collect. We, in effect, close 
ourselves off with the sales people and quiz them about: 
what they are going to do; where they are going to sell 
most aggressively during the coming year; what fringe 


markets, if any, they are looking into; and any new 
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products ready for market. 
“Then, based on sales planning, we can go ahead and 
plan the advertising for greatest results. I won’t risk 






: advertising dollars if there is to be no sales follow-up. 
“ Industrial marketing is not an over-the-transom business. 
a Advertising alone won't do the job; but advertising is a 
i powerful door-opener and builder for the personal sales 
B contact. To be effective, you have to coordinate advertis- 
" ing with sales. This goes all the way through to media 
planning. 

“When sales plans call for going into new markets, we 
e- of course look into new media. For example, one year we 
1 took on some extra salesmen to strengthen our long-range 
ce sales effort on one of our product lines for chemical in- 


at dustry. To match this market probe, and make it most 
effective, we added five publications in the chemical field. 


ir “We use trade publications for help in achieving 
ve long-range objectives. You can’t expect these media to 
n- solve emergencies over-night. For the emergency in com- 
b- munication, I would be more likely to look to direct mail. 
as For our corporate image-building, we use general busi- 
3. ness publications as well as vertical industry media.” 

a- Rockwell is in an unusually favorable position to make 
3s good use of direct mail. It publishes several house organs, 


including one that now goes to 100,000 people; and the 
cumulative total of names on its various lists adds up to 
200,000. The names are all individuals who one or an- 
other of the salesmen says is “important to me.” This 
makes it possible to make contact with every person in 
the customer and prospect companies who is a buying in- 
fluence no matter what his title. The list is broken down 
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COORDINATION comes through attention 
to details as in budget sheet 

at far left, and through group 

discussion prior to budget proposals 

as pictured. Left to right: 

Ed Donelly, media director, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; Bernard 

Cox, Rockwell’s assistant director 

of advertising; Arthur Cowles, executive 
vice president of MRG&B; Paul C. 
Kreuch, vite president, sales, Rockwell's 
Meter and Valve Division; W. F. Weimer, 
director of advertising and public 
relations. 





by market, and is used effectively for other mailings. 
$859,000 for Business Papers 


At the heart of its media program, however, is a 
substantial list of industrial trade publications. 
Rockwell does not reveal exact figures of expenditure, 
but Associated Business Publications estimates that it 
invested $859,000 in business publications in 1959. Trade 
sources indicate that this is about half of its total budget, 
the balance going into the editorial style Rockwell report 
in general business publications (about $350,000 a year), 
consumer magazines (in behalf of its Delta power tool 
division), and direct mail. 

Investments in advertising have been curving upward 
for the last five years, and there was a further increment 
this year. The ABP estimates for business paper expendi- 
tures are: 





Year Expenditure 
1954, $370,000 
1955 371,000 
1956 465,000 
1957 482,000 
1958 535,000 
1959 859,000 


This makes Rockwell No. 68 on the ABP list for size 


of investment in the trade press. 
Repetition and Dominance 


In this company’s media strategy there are two 
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key factors. One is repetition. The other is domi- 


nance. These objectives are merged in the tactical appli- 
cation of insert advertising. The inserts are four-color 
process. Sometimes they are four pages. More often they 
are two-page inserts, printed back and front. This year, 
for the first time, the inserts are two-page spreads, to be 
backed up front and back by the publications in which 
used, with whatever material the publications chooses to 
put on them. In all cases, the objective is dominance— 
plus repetition. 

Repetition is secured by re-running the same inserts 
two — and sometimes three — times in the same media. 
Rockwell was one of the original sponsors of the first 
study made by the National Industrial Advertisers Ass’n 
(now AIA) of repeated use of the same advertisements. 
The results of that study (showing greater readership for 
repeated ads than for first runs) was of considerable 
influence in setting policy at the company. 

Repetition is also achieved by running the same 
inserts in different media. A good example is the cur- 
rent campaign on Rockwell-Nordstrom valves. The valves 
have applications in many different industrial fields, so 
the same inserts are run in publications reaching several 
different markets. This campaign is a special effort, that 
Mr. Weimer calls his “impact program.” His purpose is 
to create an image of Rockwell-Nordstrom as the prin- 
cipal supplier of valves to all industry as well as to exhibit 
particular valves and their application. 

When back-and-front inserts were used in this pro- 
gram, the front of the insert would tell a general industry 
story; the back would go into specific detail on one type 
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of valve. The reason for switching to spread inserts this 
year was to match a switch in presentation strategy. In 
the new series, the objective is to demonstrate superiority 
of lubricated valves. Lubrication is a competitive sales 
point. The point is made by relating the historical devel- 
opment of valves to particular items in the Rockwell 
Nordstrom line. Large and colorful paintings illustrative 
of the history of valves bleed three sides on the left hand 
of the spread, and through the gutter. Then on the right 
is copy and a colorful diagram of one of the valves. The 
pictures are striking, and unusual illustrations for trade 
paper usage. The aim again is dominance. 

Repetition is also secured by using the inserts in 
other ways. The inserts are used in house organs. They 
are used as mailings, and the illustrations are used again 
in other pieces of company literature. 

“Inserts cost more,” says Mr. Weimer, “but we get 
extra mileage out of them that more than makes up for 
the cost. This year’s image campaign consists of four 
spreads that will run in several publications in each of 
three different industrial markets. We are very careful to 
match the advertisements that we use to each market, but 
in this case the series is appropriate to three fields.” 

One third of the cost per advertisement for Rockwell i 
production. By running same advertisements in different 
places and over again, it is able to extend its reach with 
out running up the cost. 


An Itemized Document 


All of this activity is summarized in written form 
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TECHNIQUES 


How Here’s the answer to your requests 


magnetic attraction 


the register 


drives R 


The inside story 
of a better meter design 


in the advertising budget itself. This is an itemized 
document, containing in distilled form all the facts and 
figures. 

There is an opening section that is concerned with 
corporate objectives. There is a separate section for the 
corporate advertising program. There are.separate sec- 
tions concerned with each of the 13 product division 
advertising budgets. And within those 13 sections are 
budget details for each product. 

The result is a grouping of 13 product division budgets, 
plus the corporate program. At the start of each section is 
a letter explaining objectives, and going into detail to 
show how the new budget differs from last year’s budget 
for that division. 


This is followed by a summary sheet that shows: 


$000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


$000.00 


Total media investment 
Space cost 
Production cost 
Trade show investment 
Direct mail program 
Other parts of the program 


Total budget 


This, in turn, is followed by tables giving the detailed 
breakdown of media to be used for each division (see 
sample table on page 60). The items in these tables 
(all of them significant both for budget purposes and 
operation during the year) are: 

l. Publication to be used (including note on frequency 
of issue) . 
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2. Circulation. 

3. Audit, if any. 

4. Contract basis (including frequency of use by other 
divisions, so that if any changes are contemplated the 
effect on discounts secured by all divisions will become 
immediately apparent). 

5. Space schedule (including notes on use of spreads, 
inserts and color). 

6. Cost per advertisement (includes discounts). 

7. Total cost of schedule. 

There is also one important variation in the media 
schedule tables detailed in points one through seven 
above. Where special programs are developed that include 
more than one division, the same information is recorded, 
but it is put on a pink sheet; and duplicate pinks are 
included in each of the divisional budgets affected. 

The detailed breakdown includes the coordinated 
schedules, discounts, etc. It becomes a very important 
reference, because it shows how any action concerned 
with one part of the schedule will affect other parts. In the 
total budget, these tables are followed by standard Ellis 
forms on which schedules are listed by date of issue in 
each publication, with insertion orders to follow the list- 
ings on this latter form. 


The advertsing budget at Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing is a working tool. It establishes the manner in 
which all parts of its many-sided operation will work 
together. And it serves as a management control during 
the year, a ready and complete reference as to what is 


being done where. a 
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NATIONAL PANEL OF MEDIA BUYERS 











Phillip W. Wenig 


SERIES OF PANEL STUDIES 

Menia/score will keep its fin- 
ger on the pulse of buyers of 
media through a series of studies 
based upon the reactions of its 
National Panel of Media Buyers. 
This is a group of 250 representa- 
tive buyers who will be quizzed 
frequently on such subjects as 
value of media research, media 
coverage maps, circulation audits, 
broadcast and print rating serv- 
ices, negotiated .rates, and so on. 
The first of these studies is the 
present on automation. 


Only 287% of Agencies 
Use Data-processing Machines 


© However, percentage is 46 among agencies 
billing more than $50 million. 


©@ “Machines cannot evaluate,” panelists add. 


By Phillip W. Wenig 


HE USE OF DATA processing 

equipment in industry may be 
growing by leaps and bounds, but 
advertising agencies, so often in the 
van in adopting streamlined business 
techniques, lag far behind in employ- 
ing the big machines. 

This is the conclusion of a survey 
on automation among the National 
Panel of Media Buyers*, conducted 
by the research division of Standard 
Rate & Data Service. Fewer than 30 
per cent of the agency offices (either 
home or branch) polled routinely use 





*The National Panel of Media Buyers is 
composed of 250 persons in advertising 
agencies who are concerned with the buy- 
ing of space and time. It is administered by 
the Research Division of Standard Rate & 
Data Service, and its results are used by 
both SRDS and Mepta/score. 

Phillip W. Wenig, who is the research 
director of both SRDS and Mepta/score, 
and who directs the operation of The Na- 
tional Panel of Media Buyers, joined these 
two organizations in 1959. Previously he 
had been director of marketing and con- 
sumer research for Harold Cabot & Co., 
Boston. He had also held research positions 
with A. J. Wood & Co. and National An- 
alysts, both in Philadelphia. He has bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and served on the faculty 
there.—The Editor. 













punched-card or tape-controlled elee 
tronic data-processing equipment in 
any of their operations, and of thes 
users, better than half are agencies 
billing more than $50 million anne 
ally. 

As a matter of fact, the giants ip 
the agency business are rather wel 
lined up on the side of machine oper 
tion. About half of the $50-million 
or-more agencies either use date 
processing equipment, or intend to 
soon, and two-thirds of the big 
agencies in New York (mostly hom 
offices) use some form of data-proe 
essing equipment. 

Agency offices that use data-prot 
essing are, for the most part, full 
committed; i.e., three-quarters either 
have installed their own systems, @ 
feed data into systems installed i 
their home offices. Only 31 per cetl 
have contracts with the various 4 
processing service bureaus.** 
dominantly, the service bureaus § 
the business of the smaller agence 
(under $10 million). 

Generally speaking, agencies 



























































**Adds up to more than 100 per ¢ 
because some agencies use a combi 
of alternative methods. 
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NATIONAL PANEL OF MEDIA BUYERS 


AGENCY USE OF DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


” 


punched-card systems rather than 
tape-controlled computers, which are 
probably too fast (and too expensive) 
for the average agency operation. 
These operations are primarily 
in four areas. First in order of im- 
portance is media accounting and 
billing, which about 75 per cent of the 
computer users are putting or have 
put on an automated basis (the bigger 
the agency, the more likely data- 
processing is used for this purpose). 
The majority of agencies service the 
accounting and billing of all media 
with machine operation, but a signifi- 
cant group (16.7 per cent), use the 
machines only for newspaper billing, 
and a scattering of respondents limit 
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46% 


machine accounting to other media, 
or to the affairs of selected accounts. 

Media analysis and selection 
gets the benefit of machine opera- 
tion among a far smaller group 
of agencies that use computers 
(50 per cent). Little more than 
one-third of the agencies employing 
computers for this operation use them 
for all media. About 20 per cent limit 
data-processing operations to news- 
paper circulation and insertion tabu- 
lations, while some 16 per cent use 
machines to tabulate broadcast cover- 
age. Other media analysis operations 
conducted by machine: print cover- 
age, magazine circulation, outdoor 
circulation. 


Use in Research 


Far more important to agency com- 
puter systems (aside from general 
agency accounting) are the opera- 
tions of the research department. 
Sixty per cent of the agencies using 
data-processing systems use them for 
such things as: survey tabulations 
and cross-tabs (51.7 per cent), special 
research projects (14 per cent), mar- 
ket and media analyses (6.9 per cent), 
sales and advertising analyses (6.9 
per cent), and product data com- 
putations (3.4 per cent). 

The limited use of data-proc- 
essing machines in agency media 
operations by no means implies 
that such use will not grow. Al- 
though only 5 per cent of the non- 
users plan to employ machines in 
media operations at some future date, 
it is significant that of those that have 
no such plans, only one in five has 
really investigated whether or not 
computers are feasible for media op- 
erations. In short, only 15 per cent 
of the non-computer group has re- 
jected data processing after specific 
investigation. 


By Hand or Machine? 


Further light on the possible use of 
machines in routine media-buying 
functions was shed in answers that 
panelists gave to this proposition: “In 
my opinion, the preparation of esti- 
mates and orders by hand .. . is a 
tedious job that should be handled 
automatically by IMB... or is a 
tedious job, but one which can only 
be done properly by hand.” 

In commenting upon the possibility 
of automation being utilized to cut 
down on media clerical detail, panel- 
ists pointed out that while they be- 
lieved this may in the future be pos- 
sible to some extent, they also believe 
it would be determined by the size of 
agency and accounts. 

In discussing the limitations of the 
approach, they also indicated that, 
“machines cannot evaluate data.” One 
panelist put it this way: “Machines 
can do everything but lend horse 
sense to a media purchase. Much of 
the buyer’s job is the filtering out of 
so-called market data that are of little 
or no value.” Another commented: “I 
believe the many variables, account 
by account, dictate the need for hand 
preparation.” * 
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1. Must we find every rep guilty 
until proven innocent? 


By Jackson L. Parker 


FTER A PARTICULARLY rough 
day of interviewing media repre- 
sentatives who have been a bit too en- 
thusiastic in the claims made for their 
respective media, we media buyers 
tend to lean back and reflect upon the 
disputes that followed our objections 
to their claims. 

Is this always to be the story of our 
lives as media buyers? Bargaining 
media representatives down to their 
minimal claims? Finding every rep 
guilty until he can prove himself and 
his story innocent? Regarding our 
fellow men with suspicion instead of 
abiding trust? Is this what media 
buying is all about? 

You’re damned right it is! 





Jackson L. Parker is media director 
of Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., Boston, and 
chairman of the New England Media 


Evaluators Association, 
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The Buyer-Seller 








TRENDS 






Thorough Skeptics 


How did it get this way? Why are 
we buyers among the most thorough- 
going skeptics in the business world? 
Is our skepticism justifiable? Is the 
seller to be trusted? Can he in turn 
trust the buyer? Who is responsible 
for making the buyer-seller relation- 
ship an armed truce where the dispu- 
tants eye each other suspiciously 
across the battleground of the buyer’s 
desk? 

Consider the seller. Without being 
patronizing, let us assume most sellers 
to be essentially honest in their ap- 
proach. Then why do they refer to a 
sales presentation as “a pitch, a snow 
job, or a dog-and-pony show?” Are 
they joking, or do they really admit 
the bias, fraud, and hoopla indicated 
by these phrases? 

Consider the buyer. Do his buying 
practices encourage an honest presen- 
tation or the deception of “a pitch, a 
snow job, or a dog-and-pony show?” 
Is the buyer a front man for a decision 
made elsewhere, or too overworked to 
do more than glance in SRDS for a 





2. The buyer-seller relationship is 
little more than an armed truce. 













snap decision, or does he lack the 
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e What can cause it to deteriorate? 
e If it does, whose fault is it? 


e Why are buyers such skeptics? 
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the B survive a number of disagreements if 
und B arrived at fairly, but it will crumble if 
shel either party is found guilty of unethi- 
cal behavior. This can range from de- 
liberate misrepresentation to dis- 
vhen guised bribery. It’s an unpleasant sub- 
lium ject, but one that must be faced if 
fails there is to be greater understanding 
. his between buyer and seller. In_ its 
put broader implications, ethics is the 
alert. B concern of everyone today. Pick up 
uy@@ any publication, and chances are 
t IH you'll find an article castigating the 
payola scandal, cheating in school 
exams, corruption in politics, and on 
and on. Because of the unfavorable 
is a™ publicity advertising has received, the 
orem public suspects advertising to be dis- 
ithe honest. Our leaders are constantly 
:j calling for a restoration of public con- 
fidence in advertising. 
ot All right, what’s wrong with adver- 
tising? Is it essentially dishonest or 
is it an honest business plagued by 
h unethical men? Is the medical profes- 





sion unethical because some doctors 
practice fee-splitting? Is the legal pro- 
fession unethical because it includes 
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3. Many who make money without ethics 
end on a psychiatrist’s couch. 


ambulance chasers? If we’re in an es- 
sentially dishonest business, let’s drop 
the sanctimonious mask and do what- 
ever dirty work has to be done to get 
the order. But if we believe we’re in a 
decent business with ethical stand- 
ards, let’s live up to those standards. 


Importance of Ethics 


I discussed this with a representa- 
tive the other day and he answered, 
“Look, Jack, I’ve got five kids. I can’t 
afford ethics.” When I repeated this 
story to another rep, protecting the 
first’s anonymity, of course, he shook 
his head and said, “If he’s got five 
kids, he can’t afford not to be ethical.” 

This is the attitude you usually get 
from experienced salesmen. They tell 
you that ethics pays! In other words, 
they reason if a seller behaves in an 
ethical manner he will earn the respect 
of buyers who will then reward him 
with sizable orders. The trouble with 
this reasoning is that if he measures 
the value of ethical behavior by the 
money it makes for him, it will be 


thrown out the window if it doesn’t 
pay off or if unethical behavior ap- 
pears to be more profitable. 

Chances are that ethical behavior 
will work in building the confidence 
of others in what one says, but this is 
not the reason why a man should be 
ethical. He should be ethical as a mat- 
ter of his own self-respect, be¢ause he 
has to live with himself 24 hours a 
day and won't be able to stand himself 
if he’s been a moral slob, and I speak 
of morals in its broadest sense. 

Sure, you and I know men who’ve 
made a good deal of money breaking 
one rule of ethics after another. On 
the surface, they'll either cheerfully 
admit it or deny that they’ve ever 
done anything wrong. Some of them 
may end up on a psychiatrist’s couch 
with a guilt complex as big as a 
million-dollar contract. And others 
may thoroughly enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains with no remorse. 


No Sure Reward for Ethics 


If either buyer or seller determines 
to follow the ethical path, the other 
party can’t guarantee him a reward. 
However, the ethical man knows he'll 
be able to face himself in the mirror 
when he shaves the next morning. 

But if either decides on an unethical 
course of action, he had better be 
good at it because one slip and he’s 
dead. One false step and the seller 
will never be trusted again. One false 
step and the buyer will likewise lose 
his reputation for honesty. 

We’re not sure what you sellers 
think of us buyers. We’re inelined to 
think that you hold us responsible for 
many unethical situations that some 
of you find yourselves in. That when 
you're up against a buyer’s prejudice, 
stupidity or dishonesty, you are 
tempted to relax the rules of ethical 
behavior. 

On the other hand, we buyers be- 
lieve most of you sellers to be ethical, 
but we have to guard against those 
who are not. And we can’t always dis- 
tinguish between the two. So ethical 
or unethical, you're all guilty until 
you prove yourselves innocent. You 
will be regarded by us with suspicion 
instead of abiding trust. Yoy will be 
bargained down to the claims that you 
can support. 

Buyers and sellers, this is the story 
of our lives together. We can each 
face the other and say, “You made me 
what I am today. I hope you’re satis- 
fied.” . 
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© Three of the examinations on media 
that must be passed by applicants for 
membership in Britain’s Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising. 


UYERS OF MEDIA and account executives may be 

interested to test their knowledge against their 
British cousins. The three examinations on these pages 
are among those that were given this year to applicants 
for membership in Britain’s Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising. Complete sets of the examinations were made 
available to Mepia/scope through the courtesy of D. L. 
Booth, education officer of IPA. He wrote on July 26: 
“These examinations have, of course, already taken place. 
The results are being published this week, and the ques- 
tions are therefore public knowledge.” 

As was discussed in Mepia/score in July (“What 
Should a Media Buyer Know?”), the IPA’s member 
agencies handle 85 per cent of British billing. It has two 
kinds of individual members: Members and Associate 
Members. The Member is in general an account man. 
The Associate Member is an expert in one of the technical 
branches of agency work, such as media, copy, produc- 
tion. 

The person seeking to qualify for Membership takes 
three kinds of examinations: preliminary, intermediate, 
and final. In addition, he may take an oral examination. 
The final examination consists of three three-hour papers, 
one of which is reproduced here. 

The person seeking Associate Membership also takes 
three kinds of examinations in his chosen field. The 
intermediate examination consists of three three-hour 
papers, one of which is shown here. Before a candidate 
can sit for either final, he must have had, since the age 
of 18, five years’ experience with a recognized advertising 
agency. Not more than 50 per cent of the applicants passed 
the examinations in recent years. 


ORGANIZATION 


How Would You Do... 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 1960 


Press Media 
(three hours) 
(Candidates are required to answer any five questions) 


l. You are forming a media department in a new adver. 
tising agency. What reference material would you 
require? What are the sources of this material 
how would you obtain it? 

2. What are controlled circulation journals? What 
of controlled circulation journals exist? Do t 
replace traditional media? In which fields do they 
operate? 

3. Your advertisement for a client’s seasonal produd 
has been consistently omitted or transferred from the 
original booked dates by a national newspaper. Write 
a letter to the advertisement manager of this news 
paper concerning this situation. 

4. Your client, a breakfast food manufacturer, is running 
a price reduction scheme in the Northern a 
area. Television advertising will be supported by a 
oe oe pe sebene te the poveiacial dolly yous Bie 
area. The scheme will operate for three months. Pre 
ia ae 
tising part of the scheme. 

5. Give the names of a monthly and weekly p 
acai a8 ths Silivdied Quage of qedel ia 
media. Describe the publications you have ol 
and give an estimate of the circulation and cost d 

(a) farming press 


(b) aviation press 
(c) medical press 
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ORGANIZATION 


..: On These Examinations? 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FINAL EXAMINATION 1960 


Media Planning 
Second Paper 
(three hours) 
(Candidates are required to answer all four questions.) 


]. Aclient (a major tobacco and cigarette manufacturer ) 
is to launch a new Weights" type of cigarette in July 
1961 in the area south of a line Aberystwyth-Stoke- 
Grimsby. The advertising is to be directed at men 
and women, weighted towards the younger age groups 
and C2, DE** classes. The consumer advertising 
budget for the first year is 190,000 pounds. 
Substantial advertising outside the marketing area is 
to be avoided. 

Outline your preliminary thoughts on media selection, 
making any reasonable assumptions about creative 
requirements. State your conclusions on media prior- 
ities, and show the approximate division of the budget 
between media, indicating in broad terms what the 
money would buy. 

An account executive trainee asks you to prepare for 
him a “media brief framework” which will show him 
the sort of information which should be provided for 
the media department. 

Preface this with an explanation why a detailed brief 
is necessary, and why it is the account executive's 
responsibility to provide it. 

A client writes as follows: 

“Television rates are going up 20 per cent again. 
I don’t believe it is worth it, and I suggest we use our 
television appropriation to buy more press space.” 
Hou would you reply to him assuming that your own 
assessment is that he should stay in television? 

4. One of your clients is demanding comparative costs 
per thousand of television viewers and newspaper 
readers. 

Write a letter to him explaining the differences be- 
tween television audience research and press reader- 
ship research, and other factors which make cost 


comparisons difficult. 





*A Weights type of cigarette is a small, inex ee = cigasins. 
The name been used as a brand name.—The Edit 


**These are socio-economic classifications. The system is: A, 

sedges B, middle class; C, lower middle class;  & 
manual laborers; D, unskilled manual laborers laborers; E, those 

in lowest level of subsistence.—The Editor. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
FINAL EXAMINATION 1960 


Second Paper 
(three hours) 


(Candidates are required to answer all four questions.) 


1. 


Your client plans a regional sales test for a new 
toothpaste. Product tests have shown a high measure 
of consumer acceptability. Ample funds exist for 
advertising by TV, press, and other media in the area. 
Your client has written that he proposes in addition 
to merchandise the product by coupons. 

Suggest an alternative merchandising scheme, then 
examine the pros and cons of your own scheme com- 
pared with coupons. Which would you recommend 
and why? 


. A firm with national distribution in the chocolate 


and sugar confectionery business is considering the 
recruitment of a separate merchandising and display 
force in addition to the normal sales force. 

What factors would be considered in shaping the 
policy decision on this issue? 


. Your client with a well-known name in the engineering 


industry has produced a revolutionary new portable 
meter which can measure pressures of gases and liquids 
by being held near the pipe. He expects that the device, 
which is priced very profitably at 150 pounds, will 
have an appeal throughout the industry. Your client 
has asked for an outline promotion plan within an 

overall budget of 15,000 pounds for the first 12 

months. Give your recommendations and reasons. 

Your client plans to launch a range of four flavours of 

soup in concentrated paste form, packed in tubes. Price 

will be midway between tinned soup and foil-packed 
soup. Their outstanding advantage to the consumer is 
thought to be convenience, since the entire content of 
the pack need not be consumed at one serving. The 

budget for national advertising would be 250,000 

pounds, including advertising, merchandising, and 

sales promotion. A 12-months’ test will first be conduct- 
ed in the Midlands commercial television area (rough- 

ly one seventh of of total population) . 

(a) What test area budget would you recommend? 
Apportion this between media advertising and 
other activities you think necessary. (You need 
not concern yourself with research.) 

(b) Indicate the form your media plan would take; 
give your reasons. 
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ADMIRAL’S MEDIA STRATEGY 


Advertising that develops the idea of 


Admiral quality and progressiveness 
in eyes of both dealers and 


consumers. 
An all-print media strategy, with 
consumer magazines the prime 
vehicle and newspapers secondary. 
Magazines chosen to impart quality 
image and because of competitors’ 
use and dealers’ preference. 
Newspapers used to relate messages 
in magazines to the point of sale. 
Magazine dollars divided 68.5% 

in three weeklies for continuity 
and reach, 31.5% in specialized 
magazines to maintain coverage 

of specialized audiences. 


IVE YEARS AGO, Admiral Corporation decided to 

change the basic elements in its marketing structure: 
the mixture of product, price, and image. It had just come 
through a period of re-evaluation brought on by a level- 
ing off in sales after 20 years of expansion as an appliance 
manufacturer. 

Starting as a maker of private brands, it had already 
evolved into a major national advertiser, under its own 
name, of radio and television receivers, refrigerators, 
freezers, and other appliances. But the corporate and 
brand images were of a maker of low-priced appliances. 
The images depended largely on activity in the radio-TV 
market. This part of the business accounts for about two- 
thirds of Admiral’s non-government, domestic volume. 

As competition for share of market in the radio-TV 
receiver business intensified, price cuts became a com- 
petitive sales weapon. The makers of higher-priced sets 
were able to slash prices more dramatically than was 
Admiral (already a lower-priced brand). Furthermore, 
the makers of higher-priced sets had a more valuable 
image to conjure with during such a heavily competitive 
period: an image of quality. 

Ross Siragusa, president of Admiral, decided to re- 
orient the corporation’s approach to the changes taking 
place in the radio-TV receiver market. He did four things: 


Five-point Program 


1. Reshuffled management in the company in order to 
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shake off the complacency of past success. 

2. Shifted to an advertising agency with a reputation 
for creative marketing and high-style advertising: Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chicago. 

3. Re-programed manufacturing to put the emphasis 
on quality and quality control—still at relatively low cost 
(quality for a price). 

4. Made it policy for Admiral to be a front-runner in 
product improvement and new product introductions. 

5. Called for advertising that would trade up the image 
of Admiral quality and progressiveness in the eyes of 
both dealers and consumers. 

The new advertising agency went to work immediately 
to direct both copy and media selection toward these ends 
It has been at it ever since. Martin Zitz, president d 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, works constantly and closely 
with the account group and through agency plans boarl 
meetings concerned with Admiral. James Pat Sweeney, 
35-year-old agency vice president, is account supervisor, 
an experienced “youngster” in the rough-and-tumble big 
ticket appliance field. Media strategy was worked out by 
Charles Pumpian, vice president in charge of media 
the agency. 


Big Switch in Media 


Media selection up to that point had 
directed at securing mass audiences. Television i 
been the basic medium. From here on Admiral switch 
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PLANNING 


cision Became Media Stratgey 


Big switch for Admiral came on the 

heels of 20 years of success. It called for a 

complete overhaul of media plans and performance 
on its radio-TV receivers 


its media policy to a more selective basis. Magazines 
became basic. Newspapers became the important sec- 
ondary medium through which the messages in magazine 
advertisements could be related to the points of sale. 

This all-print strategy was reviewed this spring, exam- 
ined in detail, and re-confirmed as the best course for 
Admiral to pursue in its continued drive to secure the 
top spot in the radio-TV receiver field. 

One of the major reasons for switching from network 
television to magazines is the increased cost of TV. 
“Although television has been used in previous years,” 
says Mr. Pumpian, “we — as other advertisers of big- 
ticket items—find that the cost has risen so high today 
that we must seek other solutions. 

“We look logically to the magazine field where more 
advertisers have established and maintained their brands 
than in any other medium. 

“Another consideration in media selection is the man- 
ner in which the individual industry regards media. If 
your industry concentrates in certain media, then these 
media become important advertising marketplaces for 
your class of product. There is more reader interest due 
to the large amount of advertising on that particular type 
of product, paraded before the audiences of these media.” 

Because magazines are a favorite medium among 

competitors, the magazines become a 
place to meet competition head-on. This is not a 
matter of following the leader into magazines, but rather 
a desire to mix with competition in the place where com- 
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parisons can be made. But possibly even more important 
in the decision to switch to magazines for Admiral are 
what Mr. Pumpian calls “the intangible factors of media 
values.” 

“Media by themselves,” he points out, “do not sell 
products. But the manner in which they carry the mes- 
sage to Garcia can be of great importance in the impact 
which the advertisements themselves are able to make. 
Certain media in certain situations transmit more impact 
to the advertisements than do others. Thus, the intense 
vitality of a Life, or the confidence and leisurely reader- 
ship of a Reader’s Digest, or the merchandising value of 
the big-league weeklies, such as the Saturday Evening 
Post, or the regard of a housewife for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal as a trade paper for gracious personal and family 
living—all these factors enter into judging the special and 
relative merits of the media available. 

“The solution is not to buy only the lowest cost-per- 
thousand. The advertiser seeking a quality image for a 
quality line must logically tend upward in the type of 
media he employs, regardless of cost-per-thousand.” 


Dealer Influence on Media Choice 


One final, and also very important considera- 
tion, in the choice of magazines for Admiral is the 
way dealers regard consumer media. Admiral found 
that its dealers have high regard for the advertising power 
of the weekly magazines of big circulation. By putting 
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CHARLES N. PUMPIAN 
Vice President in Charge of Media 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 





strong schedules in these magazines, it could develop 
dealer support—an essential ingredient of the marketing 
program for any big-ticket item. 

“Admiral products,” points out Mr. Pumpian, “repre- 
sent a major investment on the part of consumers, and 
require study and consideration before the purchase is 
made. The buying decision may take weeks or months to 
consummate. And the retailer is a most important influ- 
ence in this decision-making process. Upon his willing- 
ness to cooperate, to stock the lines, to advertise them 
locally, and to capitalize on the national advertising that 
the manufacturer does, lies the success or failure of our 
national brands. 

“The retailers recognize the ability of magazines to 
pre-sell. They also recognize magazines as a medium to 
which they can tie their own advertising. Newspaper 
advertisements can effectively repeat the headlines, the 
illustrations, and the copy in magazine advertisements, 
and relate them directly to the dealer’s own logo, place of 
business, and price.” 


Reasons for Choice 


In addition to turning to magazines as a means 
of being more selective, Admiral’s agency has also 
been selective in which magazines it has recom- 
mended. These break roughly into two groups: the large 
circulation weeklies and a group of class magazines. 

The weeklies chosen are: Life, Look, and the Saturday 
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SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES are important in Admiral’s media strategy. This black-« 
advertisement was scheduled for Holiday and Esquire. 


























Evening Post. Reasons for this choice are: 4 
“1. The big-league weeklies are family magazines 
reaching both the husband and wife. The approxi 
50-50 man-woman readership in the family magazines 
guarantees attention by both family members. 

“2. Life, Look, and the Saturday Evening Post enjoy 
thorough reading by youths. Politz shows for Life 62 
million readers 10 to 19 years old. Post has 5.3 million 
Look has 6.3 million. American youths not only represent 
immediate purchasing power for radio-phonographs but 
also as important, they will soon be starting homes o 
their own. 

“3. These leading weeklies enjoy the vitality of potent 
editorial formulas that make for exciting and intensive 
readership by all age groups. 

“4. The combined readership is, according to the 199 
Politz study, 82.5 million per issue. 

“5. These weeklies are a more effective national show 
case than any other medium (with the possible exception 
of network TV on an expanded budget). 

“6. Retailers accept the salability of products adver 
tised in these weeklies. 

“7. Manufacturers’ own salesmen understand the power 


























of the weeklies. aa P 
“8. Leading weeklies are the advertising marketplae dian 
for the television industry. The ten leading manufactu 
of television and radio receivers invested the bulk of t bi dig 
magazine advertising dollars in the three weeklies. Ther 
(Continued on page 74) 
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PROSPER BOSTONIAN ... 


THIS IS HIS BUTLER 


THIS IS HIS YACHT 


@ The Pro$per Bostonian’s healthy wallet 
has moved Boston to first in total retail 
sales and to second in total general mer- 
chandise sales per household among the 
Top 10 Markets. 

© Over 350,000 Pro$per Bostonian fami- 


lies read either the Herald or the Traveler. 
Both papers dominate the exploding 
suburban communities where they live 
...communities that top the city in 
spending and earning by 3 to 1. @ Sports 
and pleasure advertisers know these 


facts: that’s why the Herald and the 
Traveler are first in ad linage for sporting 
goods, boating, amusements, hotel and 
travel, alcoholic beverages...in fact, 
first in almost every classification you 
can think of. 


The Boston Herald and Traveler are represented nationally by the Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 
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NEW CAMPAIGN. James Patrick Sweeney, left, vice president of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, shows Ross Siragusa, president of Admiral Cor- 
poration, advertisement in new campaign on 23-inch TV receivers. 


(Continued from page 72) 

total dollars in magazines in 1959 were split as follows, 
and Admiral’s magazine dollar investments were allocated 
nearly to match: 








Industry Admiral 
In Life 42.8% 34.9% 
In Saturday Evening Post 21.6 30.6 
In Look 4.1 8.2 
In the three weeklies 68.5% 73.7% 
In other magazines 31.5 26.3 














100.0% 100.0% 





“9. Concentration in the big weeklies insures continu- 
ity and reach. The combined net unduplicated reach of 
one issué of these three weeklies is 49.9 per cent of all 
U. S. households. The use of six issues of these magazines 
results in a cumulative coverage of 75.9 per cent of all 
households.” 

The group of class magazines that Admiral is using in 
addition to the three weeklies includes: New Yorker, Holi- 
day, Esquire, Sunset, Ebony, House Beautiful, and House 
& Garden. These are used, according to Mr. Pumpian, in 
order “to maintain intensified prestige and coverage of 
special audiences. This is selectivity within a mass 
market.” 
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Concentration of media also works toward the securing 
of favorable discounts. This is not so important a consid. 
eration, but it does make advertising dollars go further. 
Admiral gets a 6 per cent discount from the Saturday 
Evening Post, and is working to move its present 3 per 
cent discount in Life up to 6 per cent. 

Also of considerable help in stretching advertis. 
ing dollars is the use of black-and-white advertise. 
ments only in the whole list of magazines. Here 
again, the cost saving is not the only consideration. Starch 
scores for Noted, Seen-Associated and Read-Most are 
relatively high, stemming in part, the agency believes 
from such layout distinctions as: a “white bleed effect”; 
product shown prominently in foregrounds; decorative 
notes in the background. By using these distinctive black- 
and-white layouts, Admiral is able to make its advertise- 
ments stand out. It is also easier for newspaper advertise. 
ments to be designed to resemble closely the magazine 
advertisements. Dealers like the way the advertisements 
concentrate on “glorifying the product.” 


Other Media 


Magazines represent little more than half of the total 
Admiral investment in national advertising. The balance 
of its media program in behalf of radio and television 
receivers goes into newspapers. This is a dealer coopera- 
tive campaign, with Admiral sharing costs on a 50-50 
basis. 

Currently Admiral and its dealers are using more than 
100 newspapers in virtually every market of importance 
to its dealers in the United States. Although these adver- 
tisements are placed by the dealers, Admiral considers 
the total coverage as truly national, and supplementary in 
national coverage to its magazine program. 


Media for Special Purposes 


Although Admiral is, at least for the time being, firmly 
committed to black-and-white print advertising, this does 
not mean that it is not willing to use other media fot 
special purposes. In the advertising of freezers and te 
frigerators it makes use of four-color magazine adver 
tising. For special campaigns on portable television sets, 
it finds spot TV a valuable sales booster. But for the 
image-building, over-all campaign that is currently its 
primary concern, concentration in magazines is the key. 
The quality image is being built through continuity i 
media, in advertising theme, in the appearance of both 
national and local advertisements. ‘ 
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How about Believed’as a Fourth Dimension 
of advertising effectiveness? 


One thing is certain: readers can read, noters can 
note, see-ers can see. But if they don’t believe it, 
they’re just not going to do anything but read, note 
and see! 

Same holds true for TV and every other medium, 
of course. No product can thrive on advertising ex- 
posure alone, no matter how well attended or attrac- 
tively presented. 

You have to get those readers, reviewers and 
listeners with you all the way. You have to get them 
to believe you. 

Believability is our stock in trade. We not only 
publish an extensively well-read magazine each 
month, but we also do more to ensure believability 

any other magazine, any other medium. Note 


how often TV cites the Good Housekeeping Seal! 

Ads, products, editorial—everything in Good 
Housekeeping is in the magazine only because the 
editors and the Good Housekeeping Institute have 
found the facts to be facts, the claims to be well 
supported, the products up to snuff. 

Women know this. That’s why they not only be- 
lieve what they read in our magazine, but also 
follow their surest guide to guaranteed products 
in the stores where they shop: the Good House- 
keeping Guaranty Seal. And in November they will 
have the new Buyers Guide. 

Couldn’t your advertising benefit from this extra 
assurance of believability, in the magazine women 
believe most of all? 


Good Housekeeping 
and sells 


-.. because nothing persuades , like the truth 
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667F\HE WASTE MAKERS” is a 

book to be read with pencil in 
hand, for most readers concerned 
with the marketing and promotion of 
consumer products are certain to find 
paragraphs designed to elicit public 
rebuke. Mr. Packard devotes the 
greater part of his book to pointing 
out the variety of strategies and de- 
vices concocted by marketers to lure 
consumers into “wasteful” consump- 
tion. He cites specific cases to illus- 
trate his arguments. And this should 
provide the meat for rebuttal, for 
very often (and for very many) the 
implications for specific brands are 
unfavorable. 

Vance Packard strives to focus at- 
tention on the strain and near deple- 
tion of our country’s resources, re- 
sulting from systematic efforts to en- 
courage consumer carelessness and 
extravagance. He notes that ail of us 
—members of a new Packardism, “the 
Throwaway Age”—are waste makers. 
But industry is the culprit he chooses 
tu admonish . . . not the government, 
not labor, not consumers. What makes 
business especially liable for our na- 
tion’s apparent philosophy of waste is 
its discovery of planned obsolescence. 
In response to the dilemma posed by 
ever-mounting productivity, market- 
ers have devised means of rapidly ob- 
soleting products in order to make 
“Americans in large numbers into 
voracious, wasteful, compulsive con- 
sumers.” 

However, creating products that 





BOOK REVIEW 


THE THEORY OF “WASTEFUL” CONSUMPTIO 


Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1960, pp. 327, $4.5 





will fall apart sooner or go out of 
style rapidly is not the only matter 
that Mr. Packard takes up. He details 
other strategies designed to induce an 
ever-increasing rate of consumption. 
Loading accessories on the basic 
product, promoting multiple purchas- 
ing of identical products, inducing 
unwitting disposal of products before 
their complete use, deceptive and mis- 
leading pricing practices, and install- 
ment buying and easy credit are some 
of the other devices utilized to per- 
petuate wasteful consumption. 

In addition to depleting our nat- 
ural resources, Vance Packard sees 
other consequences of our high living 
—namely, a very materialistic philos- 
ophy which permeates all society, 
weakening the American character, 
and (as a result of, Mr. Packard?) 
a deluge of advertising and promo- 
tions exhorting consumers to splurge, 
contrary to the public interest. 


How To Reverse Trend 


Mr. Packard concludes his book 
with several chapters devoted to ex- 
ploring the means of reversing the 
trend to national ruin. He suggests: 

1. That we restore pride in pru- 
dence, among both consumers and 
manufacturers. Products should be 
designed to endure, with respect to 
both quality and style. 

2. That we restore pride in quality, 
and deplore the “brand image.” 
Quality standards and quality label- 


ing will provide the consumer with a 
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rational means of arriving at brand 
decisions. 

3. That we reduce the birth rate 
We are headed toward a population 
size that can only speed-up the deple 
tion of natural resources. 

4. That we reduce production @ 
goods and take-up the manpowe 
slack by expanding the service bus 
nesses. 

5. That we substantially increas 
public spending for slum clearance, 
parks, roads, etc. The nation’s cree 
tive energy should be focused mor 
on improving the environment, not 
on the wasteful production of con 
sumer goods. 

In summary, Vance Packard ha 
written a thought-provoking arge 
ment for a re-evaluation of our sy 
tem of values. Our surging standard 
of living has brought about an it 
crease in the list of life’s “neces 
ties,” and a completely new concep 
on life’s luxuries. These changes i 
living reflect major shifts in com 
sumer attitudes toward the impor 
tance of product convenience 
abundance of product variety. 
shifts in attitude, of course, are 
result of a force treated in an e 
contribution of our author. 


Political Significance 

The situation described by 
Packard has political significance. 
population growth continues 


more high population density ce 
(Continued on page é 
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Los ANGELES “ON 
CONTIAUING § =“) 
HOME 4 


AUDIT 


» Year around in-the-house meas- 
urement of buying habits 
in Los Angeles County 
since 1945 


PROFILE OF MIRROR 
READERS FROM THE 
LOS ANGELES CONTINUING 
HOME AUDIT 


Fifteen years of independent 
in-the-home interviews (1,000 
different families every other 
month; over 90,000 to date) 
give a background of accuracy 
and impartiality to the Los An- 
geles Continuing Home Audit. 
Facts about Los Angeles news- 
papers, as well as the competi- 
tive standings of products in 
America’s second largest 
market, are available to adver- 
tisers and agencies. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 
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YOU NEED THE MIRROR TO REACH THE 
HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS WHO ARE YOUNG, 
WELL EDUCATED, EARNING GOOD INCOMES 


Consider these facts from the Los Angeles Continuing Home Audit: 


Readers of the Los Angeles Mirror are young —over 75% of its home- 
maker-readers are 49 years of age and under. This places The Mirror 
second in the Los Angeles weekday metropolitan newspaper field in 
total numbers and first on a percentage basis. 


In education of the head of the household, The Mirror again is Num- 
ber Two in its field, with only the morning Times providing more 
who have graduated from high school, attended college or are college 
graduates. 


Family income figures from the Los Angeles Continuing Home Audit 
show that The Mirror again is second in the field—holding this rating 
with families earning $5,000 a year or more and $10,000 a year or more. 


There are so many products and services to sell to the up-and-growing 
Los Angeles families who prefer the Los Angeles Mirror that it is not 
possible to give all specific data here. If you would like additional 
details from the Los Angeles Continuing Home Audit—details that 
dovetail to your business —write or call The Mirror Promotion Depart- 
ment or contact the nearest O'Mara & Ormsbee office. 








Largest Evening 
Home Delivered Circulation 
in the West 


NORMAN CHANOLER. PRESIDENT. THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY @ REPRESENTED BY OMARA & ORMSBEE 


Medie/scope, October 1960 


Los ANGELES Mirror 
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ao POTI 


the prescription for 
advertise _ on 


Here’s 
sales success: 


WPAT. A balm to Greater New 
York, we’re a positive tonic to 
the men who make and market 
America’s leading drug products, 
cosmetics and toiletries. Listened 
to throughout 31 counties in New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut where more than 
17,000,000 people live, work and 
buy in more than 5,000,000 radio 
homes, WPAT is heard and pre- 
ferred, among other places, in 
more of the Metropolitan area’s 
6,000 independent retail pharma- 
cies than any other station. That’s 
what we call point-of-purchase 
penetration in depth. And there’s 
no doubt that it moves merchan- 
dise. Which probably explains 
why our drug product, cosmetic 
and toiletry advertising has in- 
creased 327% in the past three 
years, thanks to advertisers like 
these: Bell Mack Laboratories, A. 
Brioschi, Bristol-Myers, Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Coty, Lever 
Brothers, Miles Laboratories, 
Pomatex, Prince Matchabelli, 
Schick, Shampion, Shulton, 
Squibb Pharmaceutical, Sterling 
Drug, Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical. All of them have adver- 
tised on WPAT .. . the station 
with the look of success. 


WPAT 


& 
WPAT-FM 


(Continued from page 76) 


develop, government control of indi- 
vidual and group behavior, of neces- 
sity, must expand. Then, of course, as 
basic materials become more scarce, 
government control of distribution 
and use must be expected to increase. 
Of more immediate significance is 
the further government control of 
advertising practices, and advertising 
itself, which is subtly called for by 
“The Waste Makers.” Certainly, Mr. 
Packard’s book will be brought to the 
avid attention of certain of our Con- 
gressmen. 

I do not know Mr. Packard’s politi- 
cal persuasion, but it was my feeling 
on completion of The Waste Makers, 
that should the Democrats win in 
November, Vance Packard may have 
written himself into consideration as 
a new member of the FTC. While 
current FTC leadership is concerned 
with the validity of advertising claims 
more so than the claims, per se, Mr. 
Packard’s book suggests a tighter 
rein is needed on the types of sales 
themes used—stress the function and 
ingredients, not the frills.—Vincent S. 


Maschi. 








After taking his doctorate in psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University, Dr. Maschi 
was associated with Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc., and Lennen & Newell, 
Inc., before his present assignment as 
director of research at J. M. Mathes, 
Inc. & 


AAAA MEDIA SUGGESTIONS 


American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies has issued two book- 
lets, “Suggestions for the Advance- 
ment of National Spot Radio Adver- 
tising” and “Suggestions for the Ad- 
vancement of National Spot Tele- 
vision Advertising.” Developed by 
the AAAA committee on broadcast 
media, these booklets closely re- 
semble similar statements for news- 
papers, business publications, and 
magazine and farm publications is- 
sued previously. 

The “Suggestions” are offered in 
the hope that they will help media to 
increase their volume of advertising 
by making it more productive and 
easier to handle. The booklets cover 
many subjects under the general 
headings of presentation of informa- 
tion, operations, requirements, poli- 


cies, terms, and relations with ac 
tising agencies. 


NEWSPAPER RECORDS 


A record circulation of 63.5 1 
lion copies per average issue is 
ported for U. S. and Canadian dail 
during the six months ending Ma 
31. According to the Audit Bureau 
Circulations, daily newspaper ¢ 
culation in both countries has rise 
1.6 per cent over 1959. 

The Bureau of Advertising repe 
another record. This one invo 
1959 newspaper expenditures 
$772.9 million by national advert 
ers. The Bureau’s booklet, “Exp 
ditures of National Advertisers 
Newspapers: 1959,” reports inve 
ments of 1,583 advertisers for 3 
products. General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler led the list. 


NEW MEDIA 


New on the media scene are four 
business publications and a radio ste 
tion. Latter, WETT, Ocean City, 
Maryland, won its public service spur 
(or water wings) after just four day%™ 
of operation when Hurricane Donn jj” 
tried to blow the town off the map, 
Station was active in advising 
evacuating citizens during emergency. 

First issue of Sutton’s /ndustrid 
Electronics appeared last month 
Magazine is edited to “educate and 
inform all producers of the impor 
tance of industrial electronics in 
bringing about more efficient, precise, 
and economical operation.” 

Not to be confused with this maga 
zine is International Electronics, 
whose first issue this month included 
both English and Spanish language 
editions. 

Another new publication with a 
international flavor is World Wood, 
destined for distribution in some # 
counties. The Miller Freeman publice- 
tion will cover logging, forestry, and 
wood products manufacture and mar- 
keting practices throughout the world 
First issue of the quarterly appeared 
last month. 

January will see the first issue of 
Fairchild’s Metalworking News, week 
ly newspaper covering all phases o 
the metal and metal-working industry. 

Finally, a new name, The Tool En. 
gineer and Manufacturing for Th 
Tool Engineer, 25-year-old publice 
tion of the American Society of Tod 
and Manufacturing Engineers. 


Media/scdpe, October 19@ 





Television 

DETROIT WJBK-TV 
CLEVELAND...WJW-TV 
MILWAUKEE.. .WITI-TV 
ATLANTA WAGA-TV 
TOLEDO WSPD-TV 


Each Storer Station is as basic to your 
advertising budget as the bread upon your DETROIT 


gee ; CLEVELAND.... 
table. Each Storer Station is locally orien- TOLEDO... 


ted to the particular community it serves. WHEELING... 
PHILADELPHIA... 
The result: large, loyal audiences that will MIAMI... 


respond to your appeals to purchase. LOS ANGELES... 
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STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


33 years of community service 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICES: 625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, PLaza 1-3940 / 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 
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inland Valley. Inland is the nation’s richest income 
producing agricultural market and a mushrooming 
industrial complex. 
Greater automotive sales than each of 21 states And inland Valley families read and respond to 
e their own newspapers — Bee newspapers. Coast- 
side papers make no impression here. Your ad 
is @-00k close up at the California Coast Range. See belongs in the Bees. 
mgpow it separates the ocean shore cities from the Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 copyrighted survey 


M°CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 


Actually, total effective buying income 
of more than $3 billion 
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Something’s happening in America 
that’s beginning to have an influence 
on more and more media selections, 
It’s the major shift in reading habits, 


Today, more than ever, reading hab- 
its are motivated by the need to be 
and the desire to be informed. This 
can be seen by comparing growth 
rates of all types of publications 
available to the American people dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Away out in front are the news 
magazines. 


SHIFT IN AMERICA’S 
READING HABITS SEEN IN 
RECORD GROWTH OF “USN&WR” 


(Circulation growth, 1948-59*) 


“usNawr”.........uP211% 


News and 
Management Weeklies . UP. 63% 


All ABC Magazines ... .UP. 31% 


*1948—the first year “U.S.News & World Report” 
appeared in its present form. 


Source: Magazine Advertising Bureau and com 


parison of publishers’ statements to Audit Burcas 
of Circulations. 


Demand for important news 


Never before have so many people been 
so intensely interested in the develop 
ments of government, of business, @ 
science. Never before have they realized 
how much these developments affect the 
way they live and the way they make 
a living. 

As a result, they demand and expect 
news that penetrates and clarifies the sig 
nificant events and pressing issues of the 
times. They demand and expect news that 
answers urgent questions. They demand 
and expect news they can rely on to guide 
their business and personal plans and 
decisions. 

Which helps explain why “U.S.News.& 
World Report” has more than tripled it 
circulation in just 12 years. It is the om 
magazine in America that concentraté 
exclusively on the essential and usefil 
news. Completely, too, with more page 
of news than any other news magazift 
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Shift within a shift 

What makes the tremendous growth of 
“U.S.News & World Report” even more 
significant is this: it has attracted a large 
percentage of its subscribers from the two 
other news magazines. Specifically, 29% 
formerly subscribed to Time, and no 
longer do. Also 25% formerly subscribed 
to Newsweek, and no longer do. 

This shift is natural and spontaneous. 
“U.S.News & World Report” has the 
most voluntary circulation operation in its 
field. Content alone attracts and selects 
its audience—assuring not only thorough 
readership but high advertising visibility. 


More than readers—customers ! 


And the class of people drawn to this 
kind of magazine are usually those with 
the bigger responsibilities and better in- 
comes. Of the three news magazines, 
“U.S.News & World Report” has the 
highest concentration of managerial and 
professional families and the highest 





ADVERTISING SHIFT TO “USN&WR” 


(Advertising revenue 
growth, 1948-59) 


UP UP 


163% 85% 


“USN&WR” Newsweek Time 
Source: Publishers Information Bureau, 

















SUBSCRIBER SHIFT TO “USN&WR” FROM OTHER NEWS MAGAZINES 
Of Total “USN&WR” Subscribers . . . 


formerly subscribed 
to Time 
but no longer do! 


formerly subscribed 
to Newsweek 
but no longer do! 


Source: Surocy of “USNS WR” Subscribers, January 1959, based on current “USN (3 WR” circulation rate base. 





average family income—$15,496. Here 
are customers—the kind of people who do 
the buying for business; the kind of 
people who account for the buying of 
just about all major-purchase consumer 
products and services. 


A non-duplicated market 


These are busy people. They rarely have 
time for more than one news magazine. 
Close to a million of them do not subscribe 
to Time, and more than a million do not 
subscribe to Newsweek. 

Clearly, “U.S.News & World Report” 
provides a non-duplicated market of re- 
sponsible, high-income people no adver- 
tiser can afford to overlook. No wonder 
it’s also the target of a pronounced adver- 
tising shift, expressing a growing convic- 
tion that this is, indeed . . . 


The most 
important magazine of all 








A NON-DUPLICATED MARKET 
NO ADVERTISER WANTS TO MISS! 


Close to 
1,000,000 
“USN&WR” “USN&WR” 
subscribers subscribers 
do not do not 
subscribe subscribe 
to Time. to Newsweek. 


re 
1,000,000 


Source: “USNWR” Subscriber Preference Study, 1959. 





U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,175,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising Offices: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Other Advertising Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 
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ADVENTURES IN PROMOTION 


td Madden's Week tnd , 


. : 
if 


In Willow 


Or, ANAN Was a Great Idea. 
Why Did It Flop? 


By George Benneyan 


ee H, HELL,” said Edward Douglas Madden. “I think 
what we all need is a long week end at Benneyan’s 
farm.” He had never been there, but that’s what he said. 

He said “Oh, hell,” because things weren’t going too 
well with the American Newspaper Advertising Network, 
and he was executive vice president and general manager. 

We were a dejected group of four, eating lunch one 
April day in 1948 at Cavanaugh’s, a little restaurant on 
East 41st Street, in back of the Daily News building, 
between Third and Second Avenues. It was run by two 
Cavanaugh sisters, and it was a hangout for newspaper 

people, particularly editorial people. If you worked in the 
News building, as we did, you reached it easily through 
a narrow, unnamed alley which ran alongside the building 
and connected 41st and 42nd Streets in the middle of the 
block. The restaurant is still there, but the Cavanaugh 
sisters aren’t, and the place is now called “The Fourth 
Estate Cafe and Bar.” 

At lunch, besides Madden and I, were Larry Hanson, 
ANAN’s sales manager, and the late Jack McGuire, the 
Network’s senior account executive. 

I could hardly believe my ears. I didn’t think a week 
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This new 

~ National 
Yellow Pages 
Service 
gets us any 
combination of 
over 4000 
directories 
across the country 
—with just 
one contract! 


Media Dir.: More? Well, now we can buy 
exactly the right Yellow Pages directories to 
fit our clients’ local marketing patterns. 


Acct. Exec.: No waste? 


Media Dir.: Nope. And the Yellow Pages 
people will help us determine directory cov- 
erage by markets. They’!] furnish us with all 
the marketing data we need. 


Acct. Exec.: You said just one contract? 


Media Dir.: Right. Covers any and all direc- 
tories we buy. Just one monthly bill, too. 


Acct. Exec.: But what about the different 
competitive problems we have in our vari- 
ous markets? 


Media Dir.: NYPS solves them — ’cause we 
can vary our space sizes and our message to 
meet competition. 
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TELL ME MORE % 


Acct. Exec.: Okay, but can we really sell in 
the Yellow Pages? 


Media Dir.: Positively. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. And of course we’d be 
getting to people when they’re ready to buy. 


Acct. Exec.: Good. Let’s see a plan on it. 
Media Dir.: They’re typing it up right now! 


Want Otis 
NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 

SERVICE 














—_. 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 





ADVENTURES 


(Continued from page 86) 
end in the mountains would interest Madden. 

“Are you serious?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” said Ed. “Do us all good.” 

Well, sir, that was the beginning of the biggest week 
end Benneyan’s farm has ever seen; and it has seen, over 
the years, some pretty big week ends of co-workers, associ- 
ates, assistants, and friends. 

Madden was not only serious; he also pitched in actively 
in planning the party. And, once we got to the farm, he 
entered into things as much as anybody and had as much 
fun as the rest of us. This, you'll admit, isn’t often the case 
with top bosses. They usually stop with giving an outing 
their blessing. 

The entire male force of the Network’s New York office, 
with one exception, made the trip. The exception was 
Dan Moran, director of publisher relations, who was on 
the road trying to keep publisher members properly 
related. (Already, there had been a couple of resignations, 
and there were others on the horizon. ) 


SO, ON A NICE FRIDAY AFTERNOON in June we took 
off in half a dozen cars for the 100-mile run to the farm 
which is in the village of Willow which is in the town of 
Woodstock which is in the county of Ulster which is in 
Rip Van Winkle’s Catskills which are in the state of 
New York. 

There were 18 of us, all told; and we stayed at the 
farm for two glorious nights and days. 

We slept (when we slept) two and three in a bed and 
on cots and hammocks. The farmhouse boasts of five 
bedrooms, but never before had it provided sleeping 
quarters for more than 10 persons, nor has it since. 

We shot some skeets (if that’s the way you say it) 
with a shotgun, did some target shooting with a .22, 
batted out some flies, chopped down some trees, lapped 
up some sun, got wet in some rain, played cards, ate, 
sang, had fun. Saturday night we did the night spots in 
nearby Woodstock, the well-known artist-colony. 

Miraculously, the farmhouse and the out-buildings 
remained intact and unimpaired. The same cannot be 
said for my reputation in Willow and Woodstock. 

The bartender at the Sea Horse, one of the liveliest 
eating and drinking places in Woodstock (complete with 
a ping-pong table for its guests), was an attractively 
shaped young lady wearing a low-cut dress. The view 
was better if you stood on the footrail which ran around 
the bar; and pretty soon everybody was standing on the 
railing and maneuvering for position. 


IN PROMOTION 


At four (4) o’clock in the morning we were having 
bacon and eggs at Deanie’s, a famous eating place which 
stayed open all night and all day. The design on the lino. 
leum floor consisted of large, colored squares; and, before 
we knew it, Tom McCory and a few others were playing 
Hop Scotch, using pieces of toast instead of stones to spot 
their squares. Then began the time-old argument as tp 
whether the game we were playing was called Hop Scotch 
or Potsey. Soon the waitresses joined in on the heated 
argument (and in the game, too). Neither camp won, 
but it is my considered judgment that we were playing 
Hop Scotch. 

Aside from the big steak cook-out Saturday afternoon, 
we did all our eating at nearby restaurants and boarding 
houses. This reduced the cleaning-up operation and gaye 
us more time to play. Mrs. Wilber, who ran a farm ap 
a boarding house alongside the Silver Hollow Coa 
gave us breakfast Sunday morning. For seventy-five (7%) 
cents you could eat one egg or 10 eggs, two pancakes @ 
30 pancakes, one slice of bacon or a dozen slices. , 
of course, were in addition to all the grapefruit juice, 
meal, coffee, and toast you wanted. The more you ate 
better Mrs. Wilber liked it, for she was very (and righ 
proud of her cooking. The eggs were from her own hel 
the milk was from her own cows, the maple syrup 
from her own trees, the bacon was from her own pigs, 4 
bread was from her own oven. 

The pancake platter was always piled high. As 
as it got low, another batch went on top. At the emf 
when nobody could eat another thing, there were still 
many pancakes going begging that Cy Donegan (and 
I'll never forget) took the pile in two hands, shuffled be 
cakes like a deck of cards, and dealt them around # 
table to the assembled ANANers. 


ED MADDEN’S ANAN WEEK END vas a great ide 
and he made it better by including himself in it. Asi 
from the recreation and relaxation it afforded, it did 
lot to knit the young and struggling organization ¢ 
together and give it a lift. 

And it was good for all of us to have the top 
join in the fun so energetically and enthusiastically. 
that was Ed Madden for you. He worked hard and 1 
others work hard: he played hard and didn’t mind 
others played hard. 

I never knew a better organized nor a harder worki 
outfit than ANAN .. . and this, primarily, was bec 
Madden was, first of all, a superb organizer. 

“When do you think you'll have the script for the bas 

(Continued on page 
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Alice in Numberland 
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CHAPTER III Jabberwocky 


‘Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Understand? We don’t either . . . any more than 
we do the extravagant claims so prevalent today 
from many business, general news and industrial 
magazines—vertical and horizontal. 


What we do understand, however, is that in 
today’s competitive business climate, your adver- 
tising dollars must work harder than ever before. 
Consequently, it becomes increasingly important 
that your sales story be judiciously placed in publi- 
cations that: (1) reach your market with a maxi- 
mum of effective circulation and (2) possess an 
exciting editorial quality that assures depth of 
readership — thereby providing your advertise- 
ments increased exposure before your best cus- 
tomers and volume prospects. If you sell to the 
metalworking market, see how PRODUCTION 
fits your requirements. 


Over 99% of PRODUCTION’s 31,000-plus 
readers are concentrated in metalworking plants 
that account for over 85% of the millions of 
dollars spent each month for metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. PRODUCTION 
proves that waste circulation is not a necessary 
evil in reaching this volume-buying market. 


PRODUCTION’s reader-oriented publishing 
practices result in an editorial quality that en- 
courages thorough readership of each issue. Your 
advertisement, in this atmosphere of editorial ex- 
cellence, finds a ready-made audience of top buy- 
ing influences . . . readers who are continually 
searching for methods and products to improve 
manufacturing efficiency. 


No Jabberwocky here! With PRODUCTION, 
there is no wonderland of superlatives, no frantic 
circulation numberland (and, incidentally, no 1961 
rate increases) . . . just sound, progressive pub- 
lishing practices directed to America’s largest 
industrial market. Call your PRODUCTION 
representative or write direct. 
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PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 
Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 





(Continued from page 88) 
presentation ready, George?” he would ask. 

That is an irritating kind of question, as any creative 
man will tell you. But Madden wanted an answer. 

“Well, lets say I'll have it in three weeks.” 

“That,” Madden would say, looking at his ever-present 
calendar, “will make it September 23. Okay, let’s plan 
it that way.” 

As the days went by, you hoped that Madden would 
forget the promised date . . . especially when it was 
apparent to all that you were working pretty hard on 


the presentation and weren’t wasting any time. (It turned 
out to be an hour-long production consisting of 180 color- 
slides and entitled “What's Ahead for Advertising?” 
It was divided into four parts; and only the last part was 
about ANAN; the other three parts were about the role 
of advertising and of newspapers in American life.) But, 
sure enough, on the morning of September 23, came the 
phone call from Marj Pyle, his blond and beautiful sec- 
retary. “The Boss wants to see you, please.” 

On Madden’s desk, when you reached it, would be a 
3x5 filing card neatly typed; “September 23 . . . script for 
basic presentation due from Benneyan today.” 

“Will I have your presentation script today, George?” 

That, again, was Madden. He was a driver. And it was 
this characteristic of his that enabled ANAN to produce 
so much in so short a time. 

And I never knew a more congenial nor a happier busi- 
ness family. Strangely, while ANAN lasted only three 
years (it folded in 1949) its staff held annual dinner re- 
unions for 10 years after the folding. And these were real 


90 


reunions, complete with secretaries and other female he 
readings of the minutes, speeches from everyone prese 
much picture-taking, a benediction, and the singing 
songs, the words to some of which were composed 
Madden himself and set to currently popular tun 
Verse after verse, Madden’s lyrics would make humore 
and caustic references to ANAN personnel and expe 
ences. 

That, too, was Madden for you. He had a fine sex 
of humor. He enjoyed doing things with his staff and 
his staff. The singing of his songs was done by everye 
present (after Madden went through them once by hi 
self) from copies mimeographed and distributed 
Audrey Vickerman, the vivacious and tireless secreta 
of the ANAN Alumni Association. : 

Thus was developed a tie that bound ANAN staffe 
firmly together, a tie which I think will live for yeaj 


to come. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Advertising Ne 
could have been the biggest thing in the media f 
It was a great idea and a noble experiment. 

It had 46 of the country’s biggest newspapers f 
coast to coast in it . . . and some of the biggest ne 
papermen behind it. 

On the Board of Directors were Ches Campbell of 
Chicago Tribune, Dick Slocum of the Philadelphia Bul 
tin, Sam Kauffmann of the Washington Star, Bob C 
of the Boston Herald-Traveler, Stu Chambers of the’ 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Bob Drew of the Milwaukee Jo 
Jack Flynn of the New York News, Harold Hall of 
New York Times, Warner Moore of the Philadelpl 
Inquirer, Emil Hartford of the Los Angeles Times, Ch 
Feldmann of the Des Moines Register & Tribune, 
Stretch of the Camden Courier-Post. 

The Network was the brain child of the late Harel 
Sherwood, the dynamic and popular ad director of the 
New York News. It was through his efforts that 16 top 
executives representing 16 top newspapers met in Detroit 
in September 1944, to discuss plans for group selling d 
newspaper space to national advertisers. Sherwood did 
most of the torch-carrying for the idea, most of the sub 
sequent organizing and most of the hiring of the executitt 
staff. He served as the Network’s first president aml 
chairman of its board of directors. 

Within a few months after ANAN was in business, and 
before it had a chance to really get rolling, the dedicated 
Sherwood died (in October of 1946). Gone now wet 
his crusading leadership and his influential voice. ® 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The reliance that the people of Philadelphia have in 
The Evening and Sunday Bulletin is the result of 
years of living together and understanding each other. 

The editorial integrity and independence of this 
newspaper meet the standard set by the fair-minded 
people who read it. The Bulletin and the people of 
Philadelphia speak the same language. 


What does this mean to advertisers? It means 
that, in the growing seven billion dollar Greater 
Philadelphia market, your sales message in The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin enjoys a unique and 
extra “bonus”... 


You buy belief when you buy The Bulletin! 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN member of MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC. Advertising Offices: 


New York 17, 529 Fifth Ave.; Chicago 1, 333 N. Michigan Bivd.; Detroit 2, New Center Bidg.; Los Angeles 5, 3540 Wilshire Bivd.; San Francisco 4, 111 Sutter St. 


IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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ADVENTURES IN PROMOTION 


(Continued from page 90) 

death was a particularly sad blow to Ed Madden. It was 
also, I think, the beginning of the end for the just-formed 
Network. 

The chairman of the executive committee during all 
of ANAN’s existence was the late Dick Slocum, general 
manager of the Philadelphia Bulletin, and one of the most 
capable and highly respected men in the publishing and 
advertising fields. 

Interestingly, the five newspapers that comprise the 
recently organized Million Markets Newspapers (the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Washington Star, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Boston Globe were among 
the earliest and most active members of ANAN. Four of 
them, in fact, were represented on the Network’s board of 
directors; and, at one time, executives of three of them 
(Bob Drew, Sam Kauffmann, and Stu Chambers) served 
as three of ANAN’s five officers. And Warner Moore who, 
as ad director of the Philadelphia /nquirer, represented 
that newspaper on the board of directors, is the new presi- 
dent of Million Market Newspapers (he recently suc- 
ceeded Bill Carr, MMN’s first president). 


THE IDEA OF A NATIONAL NETWORK of newspapers 
was not new when ANAN was launched. A lot of people 
had toyed with it over the years. A number had tried it 
in one form or another. Several had been burned. I re- 
member the “100,000 Group” (later called the “Major 
Markets Group”) of the 1920's. It was composed entirely 
of evening papers, and spearheaded by Walter Strong and 
Leslie Barton of the Chicago News and by Frank Fehlman. 
I remember Wilder Breckenridge’s short-lived network 
launched in 1944 (or was it 1945?) which sold space on 
a somewhat uniformly organized picture-page which each 
participating newspaper was to install. The air was con- 
stantly full of rumors about this or that newspaper net- 
work about to be launched. The influential Cowles 
brothers, Mike and John, spoke out loudly in favor of 
the idea. 

Against this background and history, the men who 
organized ANAN let it be known that this would be the 
one big, all-out effort to make black-and-white, run-of- 
paper, daily and Sunday newspaper space available to 
advertisers as a national or sectional package—with all 
the advantages of group buying. If this effort didn’t 
succeed, they said, they would never again tackle the idea. 

Accordingly, they went at it carefully and cautiously. 
First, in December 1944, they hired Marion Harper, Sr., 
the father of the rocketing head of the rocketing McCann- 


Erickson agency (who, like his son, was a top-flight 
researcher), to make a comprehensive study as to ff 
need, the opportunity, and the feasibility of group selling 
and buying of newspaper space. I remember his inten 
viewing me, pad in hand, when I was with the Bureau 
Advertising as promotion and research director. Hj 
voluminous and exhaustive report (it was based on ning 
months’ hard digging; and the delivery of it took 
hours) showed, among other things, that advertisers a 
agencies felt a newspaper network would fill a real 
long-felt need; and that, if it offered the right induceme 
and advantages, it would result in increased natio 
advertising expenditures in newspapers. (In determining 
the opinions of buyers of advertising, Harper him 
interviewed executives of 15 of the country’s leading 
manufacturers and 17 leading ad agencies.) ; 
Buoyed by Harper’s findings, Sherwood and his assoc 
ates made the plunge, and everybody was very optimist 
The Network was incorporated in December 1945. 
den was hired as general manager, and took over j 
June 1946. He came from McCann-Erickson, where 
had made a notable record as vice president and direct 
in charge of new business. In my book, he was the ide@ 
man for the tough job. Currently, Madden is 
chairman of the board of the Geyer, Morey, Madden : 
Ballard ad agency in New York. 


4 
} 
: 
3 
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THE ADVANTAGES THAT ANAN offered natic 
advertisers were substantial. They could now buy 
unmatched local selling power of newspapers on a nation} 
or sectional basis . . . with one order, one bill, and 
central checking service. They now had made avail 
to them the largest daily audience ever assembled in 
package (a weekday circulation of more than 13 mi 
a Sunday circulation of more than 16 million). Th 
could now buy newspaper space across the board, f 
coast to coast; or in any one, or in any combi 
of the six regions into which the Network was divide 
In any region which they selected they could limit them 
selves, if they wished, to using only 80 per cent of 
Network papers. They could now earn graduated 
counts for continuity, frequency, and volume (rat 
from 2 to 16 per cent) from the regular rates of 
Network papers they used. And, to induce them to mi 
adequate use of newspaper space, they were now oblij 
to use a minimum of 200 lines a week for a minim 
13 consecutive weeks. (This, of course, was a leaf fi 
radio’s book. And radio, which had been taking busi 
away from newspapers, had, in fact, sparked much 
(Continued on page 
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(Continued from page 92) 
the thinking behind ANAN.) 

And, importantly, the Network now made available to 
advertisers a wealth of original, pioneering research. One 
study, conducted by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s famed Bureau of Applied Social Research and 
entitled “The Psychological Impact of Newspaper and 
Radio Advertising” (commonly known as the “Reading 
versus Listening Study”) created quite an uproar among 
Dr. Lazarsfeld’s radio friends. 

Basically, the American Newspaper Advertising Net- 
work was designed to make newspaper space more truly 
a national advertising medium; to make the buying of 
it easier, simpler, more economical and more effective for 
national advertisers; and to make the selling of it more 
successful and more profitable to newspapers, in com- 
petition with other national media. 


WITH SO MUCH in its favor, why did ANAN flop? 


There are a number of reasons; some big, some small ; 


some simple, some complicated. Some are in the area of 


opinions, and your opinion is as good as mine. 

ANAN, it must be remembered, was born out of bad 
times for newspapers. When times got better, as they soon 
did, and many of the leading newspapers began to get 
all the advertising they could carry, the need for a net- 
work didn’t seem so important. Why, wondered some 
publishers, should they continue to finance an expensive 
super-structure . . . especially since they made more money 
on the business they got direct. (ANAN received a 10 
per cent commission from Network newspapers on all the 
advertising it produced for them.) 

Then, there was the fact that most of the early contracts 
that newspapers got through the Network were conver- 
sions of schedules they had carried, were carrying, or 
expected to carry. In these cases, some papers felt that 
they “lost” money because of the Network’s efforts and 
participation. 

What the publishers expected was that ANAN would 
develop brand new business for newspapers . . . business 
that had been exclusively or primarily in radio or maga- 
zines. This, they felt, didn’t happen fast enough or in 
large enough volume. So, some Network papers began 
to lose their enthusiasm for cooperative effort and for 
group selling. They wanted, too, to maintain their tradi- 
tional independence and their “rugged individualism,” 
which they felt were endangered by participation in a 
nationwide Network of newspapers. 

Then, there were the newspaper representatives. From 
the very beginning and almost to a man they fought the 
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Network, knifed it, sniped at it, did all they could to 
kill it . . . even though, in many cases, they represented 
newspapers that belonged to ANAN. They saw in the 
Network; a threat to their own business and to their 
existence. (Ray McKinney of J. P. McKinney & Son, one 
of the strongest of the representatives, ran a page ad in 
Editor & Publisher attacking the Network. He captioned 
it “Fusion or Fission.” Other representatives applauded 
him for it.) 

Then, there was the opposition of newspapers that had 
not been invited or that didn’t want to join the Network. 
In each large city the non-Network papers began to 
sharpen their axes to meet the “competition” from the 
Network. This confused national advertisers, and made it 
tougher for them to buy the Network. 

Then, there was the lukewarm attitude, the damning 
with faint praise, that came from powerful organizations 
like the Bureau of Advertising, Sunday supplements, the 
newspaper chains . . . even though their problems and 
objectives were similar to those of the Network. 

What the representatives and other newspaper organi- 
zations didn’t realize was that ANAN’s success would be 
good for everybody in the newspaper business . . . because 
it would develop more interest in and, eventually, more 
billings for newspaper advertising. 

Then, there was the death of Hal Sherwood, which I’ve 
already mentioned. 

And, finally, some national advertisers and agencies, 
even those who were enthusiastic supporters of the Net- 
work idea at the beginning, were disappointed that the 
discounts offered by ANAN weren’t larger. And some 
were disturbed that the Network, strong though it was, 
had no member newspapers in several important large 
markets (Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Kansas City). 
There was no rush by national advertisers to get on the 
Network bandwagon. 

A little more courage, a little more faith, a little more 
patience, and a lot more willingness to work together for 
the common good, would have put across the greatest idea 
for the selling and buying of newspaper space that ever 
came down the pike. 

There is, however, a blessing in everything. If ANAN 
had succeeded, if things had been going well in the spring 
of 1948, if we had not been feeling low at lunch that 
April day, if Edward Douglas Madden had not said 
“Oh, hell!” at Cavanaugh’s, the ANAN week end at 
Benneyan’s farm in Willow . . . one of the most memo 
rable events in my life and in the history of Ulster County 
and in the annals of advertising . . . would not have 
come off. ‘ 
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HOW T0 
— INGREASE 
DEMAND 


BY THE 
MILLIONS 


Given a hot summer day in a neigh- 
borhood of enterprisin’ kids and the 
word soon gets around that Joey has 
the best lemonade in town, and he’s 
selling it like . . . well, like good lem- 
onade on a hot summer day. Once 
this message gets around, DEMAND 
will soar with the temperature. 
You can be sure that the “word 
gets around” about your good prod- 
uct when you use FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS GROUP to attract and sell 


the heavy-spending families of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The average family in these 3 
enormous markets enjoys an Effec- 
tive Buying Income that is 28% 
greater than that of the remainder 
of the nation, and consequently 
spends 10% more money for All Re- 
tail purchases, 18% more for Food, 
24% more for Furniture, Furnish- 
ings and Appliances, and 84% more 
for Apparel than the average fam- 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST 


ROTOGRAVURE » COLORGRAVURE 
Wem Youu 17,0.1., Hows Bailding, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 1-4894 » CumcAgO 11, II, Tribune Tower, SUporior 7-0043 » SAM FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Moutgemery Street, Garfield 1-7946 - Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3468 Wilshice Bealovard, DUahirk $-3557 
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ily in the rest of the United States. 

Within the most profitable sales 
areas of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia — where competition 
is keenest and sales rewards are 
greatest — there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 55% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 
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FOR 
ADVERTISERS 
ONLY 


Have you noticed the changes that 
have been taking place in Family 
Circle? Since last February our editors, 
in accordance with Dichter findings, 
have been devoting more and more 
space to “service” content. At the same 
time they've de-emphasized “entertain- 
ment” features . . . to the point where 
the September issue carried no fiction. 


% 


Maybe you haven't noticed these 
changes — but homemakers most defi- 


nitely have! 


Second quarter circulation averaged 
5,317,652—338,051 over the same pe- 
riod last year! 


Third quarter circulation gained an 
estimated 700,000 over the third quar- 
ter last year! 


The publisher’s most conservative fore- 
cast indicates the last quarter will hit 
5,800,000—800,000 over the 5-million 
rate base! December alone will exceed 
6,300,000. (What a wonderful “bonus” 
for Christmas advertisers!) 


% 


Month after month Family Circle is 
racking up the most spectacular circu- 
lation increases in the entire publish- 
ing industry. And these gains are all in 
voluntary single-copy circulation, made 
without benefit of expensive cut-rate 
subscription drives. 


% 


No wonder Family Circle ad rev- 
enue for the first nine months of 
1960 is up 16% —highest in our his- 
tory! Why not advertise in today’s 
No. 1 “service” magazine... 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


FOR 
HOMEMAKERS 
ONLY 





TRENDS 


Nielsen's Print Research 


HE NEW NIELSEN Media Serv- 

ice, which undertakes to provide 
syndicated information on magazine 
and network television audiences 
based on a single panel of sample 
homes, represents a rather modest 
step forward in media research. 

Within limits, NMS will be a valu- 
able contribution simply because a 
standard technique of media compari- 
son—weighing magazine total audi- 
ences against television program tun- 
ing—will for the first time have the 
benefit of data that are comparable in 
several important respects: in the 
period measured; in the form of the 
reports; in the definitions of the audi- 
ence; in the demographic divisions. 

In short, it will no longer be neces- 
sary for media analysts to make allow- 
ances for differences in the age 
groupings, the educational and in- 
come levels, etc., used in various audi- 
ence studies. This in itself is a 
distinct advance. 

On the other hand, the new service 
is likely to prove a little disappointing 
to many, simply because it assumes 
that nothing much has happened in 
audience research since the publica- 
tion in 1953 of the Life-Politz “Study 
of Four Media,” in which were de- 
veloped the basic principles of com- 
paring issue audiences with program 
audiences, together with cumulative 
and repeat audiences for the respec- 
tive media. 

Nielsen is not attempting (at least 
for the time being) to grapple with 
the problem of exposure to advertis- 
ing pages or commercial announce- 
ments. The reason: “not enough inter- 
est.” Nielsen is, after all, a commercial 
research service, which must sell syn- 
dicated data of fairly broad appeal. 
Preliminary discussion with a variety 
of advertisers, agencies, and media 
indicated to the NMS management 
that a conservative start on inter- 
media research would gain greatest 
acceptance. So far, Nielsen has been 
able to sell these safe data to J. Walter 
Thompson and Maxon, among the 
agencies; to Chrysler Corporation 


‘and Westinghouse Electric among ad- 


vertisers; and to Life, which prefers 
audience to exposure anyway. 


What Is Being Bought 


Basically, here is what these com. 
panies will be buying: 

e An annual report (to be issued 
in February) on the audiences of 12 
publications (three supplements— 
American Weekly, Parade, This Week, 
and nine magazines—Better Homes & 
Gardens, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life, Look, McCall's, 
Reader’s Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, True Story), analyzed on the 
basis of both homes and individuals, 
and broken down by a variety of 
standard demographic characteristics 
(e.g., age, income, sex). 

e Similar data, based on exactly 
the same national panel of 2,500 
homes, for all network television pro- 
grams. This, of course, will not be in 
standard report form, because of the 
number of programs involved, but it 
will be available on request from sub- 
scribers. 

e Most important, Nielsen will put 
together cross-media analyses for any 
number of combinations or alterna- 
tives of TV shows and the 12 publi- 
cations. 

The magazine report is based on 
the standard audience technique of 
personal interviews. The TV portion 
of the service is based on Nielsen's 
Audilog-Recordimeter technique, 
which depends on a detailed diary 
checked by a clock device. The TV 
data will be drawn for five four-week 
intervals during the year. The sample, 
a national one which includes both 
non-TV homes (about 300 of them) 
and very likely non-magazine homes, 
follows the pattern of the regular 
Nielsen NTI panel very closely. Be 
cause of this, the Audilog results of 
the NMS panel will be subject to the 
additional check of the regular NTI 
ratings, based on the mechanical, and 
well-nigh foolproof Audimeter. 


Analyses of Homes 


The most fruitful analyses of NMS, 
of course, will be on homes, rather 
than on an individuals basis, because 
Nielsen TV data cannot report such 
things as a cumulative audience of 
individuals. 
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VMS, 


Homemakers 
are all 


WiIRA. 











Who could possibly be interested 
in reading Family Circle? 


NOBODY. . 


except homemakers! Homemakers read Fang 
Circle with the same avid interest your er 
reads “The Wall Street Journal.” It's she one 
Magazine devoted exclusively to their’ business 
.. their full-time job of home and family man- 








t. Family Circle is today’s No. 1 “serv- 
ine: A minimum of three-quarters of 
i itorta tent deals with homemaking sub- 
et more Magy other women’s magazine. 
Your advertising iff Family Circle reaches home- 
makers not when they're “getting away from it 
all” but when they're thinking about homemak- 
ing . .. when they're receptive to your advertis- 
ing: The Dichter Study* reports that more than 
80% of readers interviewed mentioned spon- 
taneously their reliance on ads in Family Circle 
for new product and product improvement 
information. 


If homemakers are your best market, your basic medium is 


FAMILY CIRCLE -"FOR HOMEMAKERS ONLY” 


if 
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«4 Profile of Family Circle Readers and Their Image of 
the Magazine”, Institute for Motivational Research 
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CHILTON’S MARKETIN 
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Chilton’s M-A-P 
points the way to 


DYNAMIC 
MARKETING 


in the decisive sixties 


Alert marketing might have saved the 300 or so companies that 
went out of business this week. 

A worth-while product—made right, and offered at a fair price— 
is not enough to assure success. 

Something else is needed. A sure hand that guides your product 
from maker to user . . . through the most efficient channels. 

There is no single answer . . . no sweeping generality. Marketing 
becomes scientific only when you yourself apply the necessary 
forces to your product, your company and your market. 

Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program (M-A-P) is almost 
certain to be of help to you. The very facts, figures and insight into 
your market that you need may cost you nothing. And they may be 
readily available—if not, M-A-P can help you obtain them fast and 
at reasonable cost. 

Detailed information on each of the markets covered by Chilton’s 
18 outstanding business magazines is outlined in this new booklet. 
Write for a copy of ‘‘A Guide to Chilton’s M-A-P.” 


Chilton 


COMPANY iF 
Chestnut and 56th Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


NIP, 


Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder - Commercial Car Journal - Distribution Age 
Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries + Aircraft & Missiles « Hardware World 
Optical Journal and Review of Optometry » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Food Engineering 
Gas » Product Design & Development + Chilton Book Division - Chilton Research Services 


i ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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IN BUFFALO More Advertisers Start 
the Day Right...in the Morning 


Spectacular linage growth offers you convincing proof that more and Rar 
more advertisers are discovering the potent selling power of the Morn- For Total Selling in this 


ing Courier-Express. Great Market 


From 1950-59, the Morning Courier-Express gained 41% in total linage 
compared with 13% for the evening paper. Retail advertising rose 21% ul a 0 


versus 8% — national, 71% versus 4.5%. The retail grocery classification 
showed a whopping 166% gain against only 49%. C Ld 

= 
This advertising growth can only mean proven in-the-morning selling ourler 
in Buffalo. The Courier-Express is vital to insure you your full share 


of the metropolitan Buffalo market. E xpre S x 


FOR MORE ADVERTISING FOR YOUR DOLLAR concen- 
trated on those with more money to spend use the Morning Courier- pop coLoR 7 DAYS 


Express to reach Western New York’s top 160,000 households. Represented Nationally by 
NEWSPAPER MARKETING ASSOCIATES 


FOR SATURATION use thé Sunday Courier-Express, the state’s SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT DIVISION 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 


largest newspaper outside of Manhattan, to blanket the 489,103 families = poyie & HAWLEY DIVISION 
in Buffalo and the eight surrounding counties. Les Angeles and San Francisco 
100 
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Business Publication 


AUDITS 


What they are 
Business Publications Audit................. ; page 102 
Pe I tr i cea al aceeaaalbes .....page 108 
Canadian Circulations Audit Board page 118 
Verified Audit of Circulations.......... ¢ ; page 122 


What users say about them 

Buyers Divided Over Adequacy of Audits.............----... ...page 126 

Comments Highspot the Pros and Cons: 
C. Leonard Shaw, Norton Company page 126 
Gerald T. Arthur, Donahue & Coe... ooo eee ene n-----pagee 127 
Lester H. Ness, Cramer-Krasselt page 129 
Howard G. Sawyer, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed... page 129 
Harold A. Wilt, J. Walter Thompson 
R. C. Helbig, Greenfield Tap & Die...... 
H. D. Bissell, Minneapolis-Honeywell.................. 
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HE BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Audit of Circula- 
tion, as its name indicates, restricts itself to the audit 
of business papers, to the exclusion of other print media. 
But within that limitation, BPA will audit any bona fide 
business publication that undertakes to exercise control 
over the nature of its recipients; i.e., that sets up certain 
qualifications of field served and function or job title 
served, and adheres to them strictly. 

BPA audits both paid and unpaid circulation, but the 
bureau prefers not to emphasize the distinction between 
the two. The condition that governs the BPA audit is 
whether or not the circulation is qualified, not whether 
it is paid. As a matter of fact, many BPA publications that 
qualify for second-class mailing privileges (i.e., at least 
50 per cent of their circulations are paid) take the BPA 
Form A audit, which does not report paid and free 
separately.* 


Four BPA Forms 


Buyers of advertising in business publications are like- 
ly to encounter four different forms bearing the BPA 
imprint. They are: 

e The Publisher’s Statements, either Form A or 
Form B. Publisher’s Statements are exactly what the 
name implies: statements by the publisher of the publi- 
cation’s circulation, conforming to a standard format and 





* One reason is that these publishers are interested in paid 
circulation only to the extent that their magazines can qualify for 
second-class privileges, which net them a considerable saving in 
postage. The paid portion of the circulation does not represent 
the whole audience of the publication nor does it necessarily 
contain the cream of that audience. The publishers believe that to 
report the paid circulation separately would place them in an 
pg a competitive position vis a4 vis ABC books serving the 
same field. 
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Business Publications Audit of Circulation 


An audit bureau concerned only with business publications. 
Audits both paid and free, emphasizes qualified circulation. 
Employs a field auditing staff, uses accepted auditing methods. 
Shortly will require all qualified circulation to be supported 
as to job, company, and classification of recipient by auditable 
evidence not more than three years old. 

To eliminate confusion between qualified and verified circulation. 


ADIN L. DAVIS, President and Managing Di- 
rector, Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. i 
standard items of information. In the statements, which 
are issued twice a year, and which cover the two hal 
of the calendar year (or occasionally a fiscal yeat), 
average circulation for the period is listed, together with 
circulations by issue, and a detailed analysis of a singe 
issue—generally the same issue each year. The Form A 
and Form B statements differ in that Form A report 
qualified circulation without regard to whether or noti 
is paid; Form B analyzes paid and free separately, 
goes into great detail in respect to the nature of the pail 
circulation. 
e The Audit Reports, both Form A and Form’ 
In appearance, these are similar to the Publisher’s 
ments, with three differences. First, they are printed 
buff stock rather than on gray stock; second, they cc 
(Continued on page 18) 
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profit... 


When readers profit from a publication, advertisers profit too. 
Reader-profit is the prime responsibility of these nine editors who head 


the staffs of The Industrial Publishing Corporation’s specialized magazines. 
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a full year, and represent a consolidation of the year’s two it 
Publisher’s statements; third, and most important, they an 
contain audited data, while the Publisher’s Statements ye 
contain merely auditable data. The difference is crucial me 
in any auditing system. The difference is between what a eli 
publisher says is true, and what can be proved to be true. ad 
The Audit Report is the result of that moment of truth 
when the auditor actually goes into the publisher’s office § col 
and looks for himself. fro 
The contents of the Audit Report are a veritable | ‘¥° 
gold-mine for the informed media buyer, constitut. [| P® 
ing as they do the single most reliable and compre- lish 
hensive source of information about a BPA publi- I 
eation’s audience and publishing policies. Here is a the 
description of the report, paragraph by paragraph. ee 
Paragraphs 1 through 5. The basic facts: name, 
publishing company, address, first issue, frequency. ie 
Paragraph 6. This contains a description of the field § lish 
served and defines those individuals who, in the pub- laco 
lisher’s estimation, are qualified to receive the publication. kind 
This is perhaps the single most important para- § The 
graph in the BPA form, since it establishes the § repo 
standard by which the publication’s qualified cireu- § type 
lation is measured. The statement must be factual, § total 
auditable, and free of promotional material (e.g., claims § of ce 
concerning recipients’ buying authority; claims that all § depa 
persons of a certain category receive the publication); § catio 
but within those limits the publisher is free to define his Ire 


audience as he wishes. BPA does not require competitive Bis ju: 
publications to carry identical qualifying statements. Indu: 


Paragraph 7. This section lists the average total quali- 


fied circulation for the period reported (six months for | idus 
Publisher’s Statements, one year for Audit Reports), as each 
well as the nature and quantity of non-qualified distribu § '"° 
tion (e.g., samples, copies for advertising prospects). decim 
The Form A report merely lists the total qualified, Age a 
analyzed into single-copy distribution (i.e., “mailed in and n 
separate wrappers or otherwise separately addressed”) Ma 
and bulk copies. Form B lists the non-paid and paid totals publi 
separately, and analyzes circulation into single-copy, ™ 
group, association, gift, and bulk circulation. On 

Paragraph 8 painstakingly lists the qualified § ;,...., 
circulation for each issue published during the Wit 
period covered. Again, the Form B report lists paid Staten 


and free separately. By studying this paragraph, the alet@ i... 

a , i an pe 
media-buyer can discover quite a lot about a publication’ 
circulation trend, and sudden ups and downs from issue 
to issue may lead to questions (and interesting answers) 
about circulation procurement policies. 






Paragraph 9 concerns itself with an issue-by-iss 








record of removals from and additions to qualified at Pars 
culation. In some cases, an extraordinary number of kilé of copi 
credited to one issue might indicate that the publi of the | 


has been cleaning his list frantically just before an @ 
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| _a device designed to make his book look better than 


it is. More often, however, unusual activity in the kills 
and adds paragraph—especially toward the end of the 
year—merely means that the publisher has made an annual 
mailing of qualification cards to his list, and that he has 
eliminated the names of men who have left jobs and 
added the names of the men replacing them. 

The most satisfactory condition of the kill and add 
columns is a fairly heavy, but consistent, series of entries 
from month to month. This indicates that the publisher 
systematically cleans his list on a cycle or schedule—a 
part of the list is re-qualified each month. Many pub- 
lishers are adopting this procedure. 

Paragraph 10. This paragraph, which has been 
the subject of a good deal of controversy, analyzes 
a single issue of a publication by the business or 
occupation (or both) of the recipients. The contro- 
versy stems from the latitude BPA allows publishers in 
formulating the classifications. At the option of the pub- 
lisher, the classification may range from the absolutely 
laconic—comprising half-a-dozen brief job titles—to the 
kind of thing one runs up against in the audit report of 
The Iron Age, which boasts the granddaddy of all audit 
reports. ron Age’s classification runs three pages of small 
type, includes the number of copies and percentage of 
total for both paid and free circulation, and the number 
of copies received by persons, identified by job title and 
department, in some 213 business and industrial classifi- 
cations. 

Iron Age, like its arch-competitor, Steel (whose report 
is just as detailed), uses the U. S. Government Standard 
Industrial Classifications, a system of classifying indus- 
trial plants by the products they manufacture. Each major 
industry category is assigned a two-digit number, and 
each sub-class within these major groupings is assigned 
two additional digits. It is rather like the familiar Dewey 
decimal system used for classifying library books. /ron 
Age analyzes nine industries by four-digit classifications, 
and nine more in less detail, by two-digit numbers. 

Many advertisers would like to see more business 
publications adopt the SIC system, as a means of 
insuring uniform reporting of circulation by com- 
peting publications. But BPA asserts that such uni- 
formity cannot be imposed by fiat. The bureau urges 
instead voluntary agreement among competing publishers. 

With the June 1960 Audit Reports and Publisher’s 
Statements, a new feature, also optional, was incorporated 
into paragraph 10: a mailing address analysis. This tabu- 
lates a publication’s distribution by the way copies are 
addressed (to individuals by name and title; individuals 
by name only; titles only; company names only; bulk). 
This demonstrates the precision (or lack of it) with which 
publishers pinpoint the destination of their magazines. 

Paragraph 11. This section analyzes the distribution 
of copies by geographical regions, consistent with those 
of the U.S. Census. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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W. B. McClelland, Editor 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


... results from the industry leadership pro- 
vided by “Mac” McClelland and his staff. Con- 
stant travel to inspect and describe new tech- 
niques is part of the job of this editorial group. 
With a background of more than 15 years in 
the material handling field, as head of a dis- 
tributor company, as market research and sales 
training manager for a prominent equipment 
manufacturer, and more recently as author, 
lecturer and consultant on handling and ship- 
ping problems, Mr. McClelland sparks the 
fresh, imaginative editorial that spells reader- 
profit . . . that adds up to advertiser-profit. 
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Three key paragraphs from the BPA Form B audit. 


“Qualified” or “Verified” 


Paragraph 12. This paragraph, which reports 
the sources from which publishers acquire their 
circulation, and the number of copies for whic 
recent evidence of qualification exists, is perhap 
the most misunderstood feature of the BPA audit 
Currently, a recipient is qualified if it can be demonstrated 
from records as old as five years that he works in the field 
served, has the right job in that field, and is classified 
correctly. Publishers must report qualified circulation 
But they may or may not report verified circulation, the 
subject of paragraph 12 and a rather different thing 
Verified circulation is defined by BPA as “circulation 
for which the mailing address, and conformance to the 
Field Served and Recipient Qualification, and corred 
classification in paragraph 10 are supported by auditable 
documentary evidence date not more than two years prior 
to the date of the issue analyzed.” In other words, veril- 
cation is recent evidence, clearly identified, that the qual 
fied recipient is still qualified. The evidence may take the 
form of direct communication to the publisher from the 
recipient or a member of his firm (e.g., paid subscription, 
correspondence on a letterhead); listing in a busines 
directory; various lists (association rosters, wholesales 
prospect lists, the rolls of federal or state licensees) ; field 
reports obtained by independent field service organia 
tions. Some publishers verify 100 per cent; some only # 
per cent; others don’t verify at all. Result: considerable 
confusion. 

However, effective with the 1961 reports (th 
changeover will be complete by 1963), the distine 
tion between qualification and verification will ® 
eliminated. In order for any circulation to be qualified 
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it must be supported by documentary evidence, analyzed 
by source in the report, dated not more than three years 
prior to the issue under analysis. In addition, provision 
js made for an additional qualifying source: request cir- 
culation, defined as “direct communication to the pub- 
lisher from qualified recipient on a form approved by 
BPA requesting receipt of the publication.” 

In short, it is not enough for a recipient of a 
publication to hold the right job in the right com- 
pany. It must be demonstrated that he still holds 
that job—or at least that he held it three years ago. 
If publishers wish, incidentally, they may break down 
their figures by recipients qualified within the last year, 
within two years, and within three years. The more re- 
cently the recipient has been qualified, the better the 
chance that his name is of use to the advertiser. 

The BPA Form B contains six paragraphs (13 through 
18) not found in Form A, which cover various aspects 
of paid circulation. Since these are nearly identical with 
important paragraphs in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
reports, they will be discussed in the ABC section of this 
article. A note will be made wherever ABC and BPA 


diverge. 


How BPA Audits 


An audit is basically an accounting function, and 
consists of rigorous examination of records, and 
exhaustive tests to prove out publisher claims as 
expressed in the semi-annual Publisher’s State- 
ments. First of all, the BPA auditor (BPA has a staff 
of 10 auditors) is supplied with a set of detailed work- 
sheets, which cover every aspect of the audit, and which 
are filled in by the publisher’s circulation department. 
These worksheets are not estimates; they are painstaking 
head counts. Every copy of the publication is accounted 
for, issue by issue, state by state, industry by industry, 
verification source by verification source. These work- 
sheets form the basis of the audit, together with other 
records supporting publisher claims as to the number of 
copies printed and mailed (e.g., post office receipts, 
printing invoices, paper consumption reports), galley 
lists of additions and removals, and the qualified circula- 
tion galley (struck directly from the stencils used to 
address copies). 

The auditor personally checks the galley counts 
made geographically and by business (or title) 
classification. As a test of publisher claims in respect to 
qualified circulation, the auditor counts 20 per cent of 
names on the circulation galley, totals them geographically 
(by state) and by business classification within each 
state counted. These totals are compared with original 
publisher worksheets to establish the accuracy of the 
publisher’s claimed totals. Then one per cent of the 
names on the galley is sampled and compared with orig- 
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HANDLING & 
SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED 


Albert M. Joseph, Editor (left) . 
HANDLING & SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED 


...is the prime function of Albert M. Joseph 
and his staff. Regular field contact keeps this 
editorial group: alert to changing industry 
practices. 

Mr. Joseph’s experience in advertising and in- 
dustrial reporting fit well with his background 
as associate editor of MaTeriaL HANDLING 
ENGINEERING magazine. He is active in papas! 
try-wide work of the material handling and 
traffic societies, and is a member of the faculty 
of Western Reserve University. 


From this background of experience in packag- 
ing, shipping, traffic and material handling, 


Mr. Joseph and his staff help create reader- 
advertiser-profit. 


profit ...that produces 
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inal evidence on file, to validate publisher classification 
and verification procedures. Other partial recounts and 
name-tracing are applied to other sections of the work. 
sheets, until the auditor is satisfied that what the pub. 
lisher claims is in fact true. The auditor is also empowered 
to go beyond the publisher. If, for example, more than 
10 per cent of the paid circulation is sold by subscription 
salesmen (rather than by direct mail), the auditor must 
send a questionnaire to a sample of those subscriptions, 
inquiring whether or not the subscriptions were actually 
paid for, and asking for the circumstances surrounding 
the purchase. 

It must be understood that BPA does not do survey 
sampling; i.e., it does not depend on sampling to establish 
basic information. It does perform audit tests—which are 
standard in the accounting profession—to validate actual 
physical counts. In short, BPA uses sampling techniques, 
but it makes no projections except in the case of the 
verification data. There, substantial errors are corrected 
by projecting the test sample. Otherwise, if the sample 
fails to square with the publisher’s claims, BPA simply 
requires a recount of the universe, name by name. ' 


Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


© Audits all types of publications with circu 
lation at least 70% paid. 

© Offers detailed audit of only paid portion. 

e May add more detail on free distribution 
in its business paper reports. 

© Has largest field auditing staff. 

e Has begun to use some scientific sampling 
techniques on the largest of its consumer 
magazine members. 


HE AUDIT BUREAU of Circulations, the oldest 

the auditing organizations (founded 1914), restries 
itself to the audit of the paid circulation of consume 
magazines, farm publications, daily and weekly new 
papers, and business publications. The term “paid circult 
tion” is defined by ABC as copies paid for by the pur 
chasers, not for resale, at not less than one-half t 
basic price established for single-copy sales or subscrip 
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ation tions. The basic price is defined as the price “at which the 
and publication may be purchased by anyone, at any time, OCCUPATIONAL 4 AZARDS 
vork- for a definite duration,” as distinct from reduced prices, 
pub- special prices, etc. 
‘ered ABC does, in fact, audit unpaid circulations to a lim- 
than ited extent. Total unpaid is reported for each publication 





tion member. Paragraph 1A of the Business Publications Re- 
must port reports the number of unpaid copies, analyzed by 


ions, various categories (e.g., checking copies, promotional 
ually staff copies, free lists—either fixed or rotated), but no 
ding further information is supplied on these copies. How- 

ever, there is some chance that ABC will vote more 
irvey intensive analysis of free distribution (e.g., by busi- 
blish ness classification, geographical breakdown) for 
h are those books whose free list really supplements paid 
ctual coverage (instead of serving a a sampling device to 
ques, build paid circulation). The 70 per cent rule for 


ABC membership would not be changed. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS. 





responsibility of J. Arlen Marsh and — 
. Constant contact with industry keeps 
editorial group up-to-date on modern 
fire protection practices. 


ears’ experience in industrial health, 
compensation, Mr. Marsh brings 
vital, authoritative editorial on 
ties. A well-known author and lec- 
on ae subjects, he has been editor of 
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JAMES N. SHRYOCK, President and Managing Ss 
Director, Audit Bureau of Circulations. ; 


ion. OccupaTIONAL HaAzarps since 1954. 
tion _ From this broad background comes the thor- 





Two Types of Reports - ough, readable editorial which means reader- 
profit. ..that adds up to advertiser-profit. 

: ABC reports for each medium covered are of two 
ling types: the Publisher’s Statement, which is a semi-annual 





























met @ report of circulation by the publisher, and the Audit Re- | OCCUPATIONAL | | 
port, which is the annual audit by ABC of the informa- 
tion contained in the two previous publisher’s statements. sa OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
For all media except newspapers, the publisher’s state- __ Monthly Circulation - 23,000 
ments cover six months ending June 30 and December Published by: 
est of 31, and the audit covers the 12 months ending with either 
strics of these dates. Pes SN =e, 
sume! All forms of the ABC reports have much in common. | © oe 
newt This discussion will deal primarily with the business * a 
rcult™ publication report, although special features of those The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


concerned with other media will be noted, as well as the Corporation 
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where they diverge from ABC practice. The newspaper 
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AUDITS 


report, because of its special features, will be treated 
separately. 

As with BPA, the audit report and the publish 
er’s statement are substantially the same in content, 
The report begins with some basic information: the pub. 
lication’s name, the name and address of the publisher, 
frequency of issue, whether or not the publication is the 
organ of an association, the date of establishment, and 4 
brief description of the field being served. All reports 
(except the newspaper report) carry this information, 
Factory, for example, lists its field of “manufacturing”; 
“a family magazine edited for 
men, women and teen-agers in all walks of life”; Farm 
Journal defines its audience as “farm families.” 





Look describes itself as 
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THREE VITAL PARAGRAPHS in ABC Business Publication publishers 
statement are Nos. 1, 1A, and 3. 









Basic Audited Data 











Paragraph 1. This describes, in terms suitable to eath 
medium, the basic data audited by ABC: the average totil 
paid circulation for the period. Business publication 
ports naturally give prominence to subscriptions, sitet 
single-copy sales are usually negligible, and break dow 
subscriptions into individual, association, group (copits 












purchased by a company in quantity for distribution ® 
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named employees in the company, its subsidiaries, and 
branches), and bulk (all other copies purchased in quan- 
tity-five copies or more—which promote the business or 

fessional interests of the purchaser). Bulk is included 
in the paid total. The magazine report pays more atten- 
tion to the distinction between subscription and single- 
copy sales, defines as bulk 11 copies or more, and in- 
dudes bulk in the total. On the other hand, the farm pub- 
lication report, which emphasizes much the same infor- 
mation as the business publication report, excludes bulk 
from the total paid circulation, but reports it separately 
(from 1956 to 1959, such circulation was classed as un- 
paid distribution ). 

The business publication report, as noted, is the 
only ABC form that gives unpaid distribution much 
attention beyond a single figure totaling the num- 
ber of such copies. 

Paragraph 2. This paragraph lists the paid circula- 
tion for each issue in the period reported, and is identical 
for all types of audit save that for newspapers. 


Where Reports Diverge 


Paragraph 3. Here the four ABC reports diverge 
sharply. The business publications audit analyzes the 
total paid subscription circulation of a single issue in 
respect to classification by business and industry. Unlike 
BPA, which leaves classification up to the individual pub- 
lisher, ABC classifications must be uniform for each field, 
and are established by the bureau’s managing director 
after consultation with advertiser, agency, and publisher 
members concerned. There is, however, no especial uni- 
formity among industrial fields. Some groups use SIC 
dassifications; some do not. Some break down several 
dassifications by job titles receiving the publication; 
some analyze only one classification in this manner. Even 
within a single industrial or merchandising group, there 
is some latitude in the areas beyond the minimum uni- 
formity enforced by the bureau. 

Paragraph 3 in the magazine report lists paid circula- 
tion by population groups for a specific issue, with sub- 
scriptions and single copy sales listed separately. Es- 
sentially, this enables the buyer of media to measure the 
relative strength of competing magazines in cities and 
towns of varying size. Such an analysis by the publisher 
need not be made more frequently than every 10 years 
(ie., based on the latest U. S. Census). In practice, many 
publishers make analyses biennially or triennially. Farm 
publications reports contain the same feature. 

Paragraph 4. In all ABC reports save that for news- 
papers, this paragraph is devoted to a detailed analysis 
of the geographic distribution (by states and regions) of 
paid circulation for a single issue (in May and Novem- 
ber for business publications, annually for magazines and 
farm publications). 

(Continued on page 112) 
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PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


Phillip R. Kalischer, Editor 
PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


, .-is based on authoritative editorial coverage 
of the dynamic precision metal molding field 
provided by Mr. Kalischer and his staff. Proc- 


’ esses, design developments and materials are 


examined and described by this editorial team. 


Holder of several engineering degrees, he has 
extensive research and development experience. 
Mr. Kalischer holds patents on over 23 metal- 
working processes. He is a well-known consult- 
ant on powder metallurgy and a member of 
AES and AIME. 


From his background comes the valuable edi- 
torial direction which assures reader-profit . : . 
that adds up to advertiser-profit. 


—- Precision | 
PRECISION METAL | “Molding 
MOLDING 

Monthly Circulation - 22,800 


Published by: 
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Paragraph 5. This corresponds to paragraph ]5 
of the BPA report, and provides data on the ay. 
thorized prices at which subscriptions were sol4 
during the period. It lists separately the number of 
subscriptions sold at basic prices, higher than basic, and 
lower than basic. ABC further breaks reduced-price sub. 
scriptions into the following categories: combination 
sales (i.e., with other publications), quantity prices, sp. 
cial reduced prices (usually to promote new subserip 


tions or to stimulate renewals), association subscriptions 


Analysis of Subscription Sales 


Paragraph 6. This corresponds to paragraph 16 of 
the BPA report. This section analyzes the channels of sub. 
scription sales, dividing the subscriptions sold during th 
period into those ordered direct by mail, and thos 
ordered through various kinds of subscription salesmen, 
either employed by the publisher, or independent. Th 
variety of such sales sources is large. The sales can com 
from catalog agencies (i.e., independent firms whic 
publish price lists or catalogs offering a variety of publi 
cations, and which distribute these by mail, or through 
sub-agents who solicit by mail, by telephone, in depart 
ment stores, newsstands, or personally as part-time “pin 
money” magazine salesmen; in short, by every meam 
except face-to-face professional selling); from salesman 
employed by a publisher (and controlled by him) ; news 
paper agencies (generally sponsored by a newspaper in 
an effort to sell a subscription to his paper in combim 
tion with one or more magazines or farm publication); 
members of schools, churches, fraternal organization 
(which sponsor subscription sales to raise money); and 
from independent agencies’ salesmen (the field-selling 
crews about whom so much fuss is made; these men ar 
professional, full-time, personal salesmen of magazines, 
operating independently of direct control of the pub 
lisher). Business publications, because of the limite 
nature of their audiences, generally employ only a fev 
of these subscription sources. 

Paragraph 7, which corresponds to paragraph 17 
the BPA Form B, analyzes subscriptions according 
whether they were sold without any premium (e.g., @ 
informative handbook, a map of the U. S., or something 
else of interest or value to the purchaser) , with a premium 
consisting of material reprinted from the publication, # 
with other premiums. To qualify as paid circulation w 
der the rules, the price of such subscription must be # 
least 50 per cent of the basic price plus the value of te 
premium (i.e., as represented, equal to retail price i 
available, or cost to the publisher plus 25 per cent). 


Duration of Subscriptions 


Paragraph 8 (paragraph 13 in BPA). In the mage 
zine and farm publication reports, this lists subscriptio® 
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Decorating Editor Madelin Severson, right, 
takes in Carpet Clinic of National Executive 
Housekeepers Assn. with Mary Calahan and 
Helen Dorn of Sheraton Corporation of America. 
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Food Service Editor Ralph Cunningham, 
above left, inspects steam cleaning 
sanitation methods in Wrigley Building 
Restaurant with Chef Kenneth Bonato. 
Building Editor Paul Glaman, below center, 
checks progress of boiler room remodeling 
with General Manager Edward Toole and 
the Maintenance Supervisor of Chicago's 
Oxford House Motor Hotel. 
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sold by sponsoring organizations of various kinds, 
and those not sold in this way. The business publication 
report omits this feature (since few business papers are 
sold by church groups) and devotes paragraph 8 to an 
examination of the duration of subscriptions sold during 
the period (paragraph 9 in magazine and farm publica- 
tion reports). ABC and BPA differ somewhat in report- 
ing these figures. ABC reports the duration of those sub- 
scriptions sold during the period under examination. 
BPA, on the other hand, reports the current composition 
of the whole paid circulation list, i.e., at the time of the 
audit, how many subscribers are receiving their copies 
under subscriptions ordered for less than one year; one 
year to 23 months; two years to 35 months; three years 
or more. The criterion is the term of the subscription 
when orign.ally ordered. BPA believes that in several vol- 
’ atile industries, job changes are so frequent that an an- 
nual resumé of the subscription length obtaining in the 
whole list is of importance to the media buyer. 

The paragraphs discussed above (6 through 8), and 
the corresponding features of the BPA report, are gen- 
erally labeled the “production” paragraphs, because they 
deal with the methods used to produce, or acquire, sub- 
scriptions. They are important because of two widely ac- 
cepted assumptions: 


Inducements to Subscribe 


e That the fewer inducements to purchase offered by the 
publisher (e.g., reduced prices, premiums, local sponsor- 
ship), the more “voluntary” the purchase, and conse- 
quently the higher the quality of the circulation. This 
assumption has never been validated. 
e That the more control a publisher has over his circula- 
tion procurement, the more selective, the more voluntary, 
and the more desirable the circulation. It should follow, 
therefore, that direct mail from the publisher will produce 
this kind of circulation in the highest degree, and that 
independent, professional field salesmen will produce the 
lowest quality. The assumption has never been validated. 
As for duration of subscriptions, buyers of media are 
of two minds. Long term subscriptions, which may indi- 
cate stability and loyalty of the audience, are desirable for 
certain marketing objectives. On the other hand, long- 
term subscriptions are suspect because of the possibility 
that the subscriber’s interest may flag or even evaporate 
long before his subscription expires. A clue may often be 
found in comparison of long-term subscription sales with 
high incidence of reduced price offers. A high correlation 
may indicate that the circulation list has been filled with 
bargain hunters. 


Subscriptions in Arrears 


Paragraph 9 of the ABC business paper audit, para- 
graph 10 of the ABC magazine and farm publication 
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AUDITING SERVICES’ ORGANIZATIONS 


ABC—Founded 1914. A non-profit, tripartite organiza. 
tion, consisting of advertisers, agencies, newspapers, farm 
trolled by a 31-man board of directors nominated by the 
several groups composing the membership as their Tep- 
resentatives and elected by the membership as a whole, 
The majority of board is always with the mila 
agency groups. 


: 


BPA—Founded 1931 as Controlled Circulation Audit; 
present name adopted in 1953 when the group initiated 
its paid audit. A non-profit tripartite organization con- 


sisting of advertisers, agencies, and business publications, 
and governed by a 21-man board nominated by the several 
groups composing the membership and elected by the 
membership as a whole. Control of the board is always 
vested in the advertiser and agency groups. Pie 


























VAC—Founded 1952. The only commercial ti 
ice of the four bureaus considered here. Will 
kinds of publications, but is most active in fields of 
ness publications and controlled circulation weekly 
papers. The 1960 board of governors (not 4 
the corporation) consists of three represer 
national advertisers, three of agencies, and four 
lishers. Members appointed by president with ap 
of incumbent governors. Four regional boards als 
tripartite membership. VAC is not a membership e¢ 
tion; publications are subscribers. 3 


CCAB—Founded 1936. A non-profit, tripartite - 


and consumer publications, and governed by a 
board of directors nominated by Canadian ad 


agency, and business publication associations, coed 
the CCAB president from among advertisers, 
and publications unaffiliated with these associations; In t} 
inees are elected by the membership as a whole. T iene 
majority is always with the advertiser and agency grow in the 
who m 
pp 
audits, paragraph 12 of the newspaper audit, and pare om 
graph 14 of the BPA Form B audit, all deal with the § In Spac 
number of subscriptions carried in arrears up to thre the tim 
months (more than three months, subscriptions im #& advances 
rears are disallowed as paid circulation). The newspapt — That's : 
report merely lists the percentage in arrears as of the § ucts — 
close of the audit period. The other ABC reports git § buying 
the percentage of subscriptions in arrears either becau* 
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In the complex aerospace industry, 
advances in one technology frequently create problems 
in the application of other technologies. So each man 
who makes technical decisions must be able to relate 
developments in all technologies to their possible effects 
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In Space/ AERONAUTICS your advertisements are read at 
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the renewal has not been ordered and the publisher hopes 
it will be, or because the subscription has been extended 
because of a reduction in the subscription price since the 
original subscription went into effect. This is considered 
an extension rather than an arrears. BPA in addition re- 
ports the number of subscriptions which have been 
ordered but not paid for. The whole paragraph is de- 
signed to show how far the publisher will go in order to 
hold circulation. An accessory to this paragraph is the 
following one, which records any collection stimulants; 
i.e. any inducement or consideration or consideration 
from the publisher to the subscriber to pay his subscrip- 
tion bill. Neither the ABC newspaper report nor the 
BPA report has this feature. 

Last of all, is the paragraph that reports the percent- 
age of subscriptions expired during the period that have 
renewed. This feature is mandatory for both ABC and 
BPA business publications. It is optional for ABC maga- 
zines and farm publications, but in practice it is almost 
unheard of for these publications to report renewal per- 
centage, often a closely guarded business secret. 


The Newspaper Report 


The newspaper audit report contains two features not 
included in the publisher’s statement: at the publisher’s 
option, the report may carry a map showing the city zone 
and retail trading zone served by the newspaper; all news- 
paper audit reports contain a table listing all towns re- 
ceiving 25 or more copies, and the number of copies 
alphabetically by counties within each state, for a single 
“representative” day. For example, the table in the New 
York Times’ audit report runs 76 pages, and embraces 
all 50 states, U. S. possessions, and countries on five 
continents. 

Newspaper reporting periods are March 31 and Sep- 
tember 30. The audit may cover the 12 months ending 
with either date, with two qualifications. First, all news- 
papers in a single city must be audited at the same time. 
Second, weekly newspapers may be audited every other 
year instead of every year. 

Paragraph 1 of the newspaper report, which is pre- 
occupied with the distinction between city zone and retail 
trading zone circulation, and the manner of its distribu- 
tion, excludes bulk from total paid circulation. News- 
papers, magazines and farm publications define bulk as 
11 or more copies. 

Paragraph 2 is concerned with a detailed exposition 
of the communities included in the newspaper’s city and 
retail zones. These zones are established by agreement of 
all member publishers in a city, subject to approval by 
ABC’s managing director. City zone is defined as the 
corporate limits of a city, together with those “contigu- 
ous areas” which have “substantially built up character- 
istics of the city and thus cannot readily be distinguished 
from the city itself.” Retail trading zone is the much 
larger area beyond the city zone “whose residents reg- 
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ularly trade to an important degree with retail merchants 


in the city zone.” 


Circulation by Metro Areas 


For years, there has been a point at issue be. 
tween advertisers and newspaper publishers con- 
cerning the reporting of newspaper circulation 
by standard metropolitan statistical areas. These 
are much more real to national advertisers than the 
ABC zone system. ABC contends, however, that metro 
areas, which are usually defined by the Bureau of the 
Budget on a whole-county basis, are inadequate to de- 
fine the areas of newspaper circulation, which know no 
county boundaries. As a concession, however, ABC per. 
mits publishers the option of totaling circulation in metro 
counties in the Audit Report. 

The newspaper report devotes paragraph 3 to data 
concerning the press run and distribution of each edition 
of a specific day’s issue (daily, Saturday, and Sunday 
issues reported separately). This is mainly of concern 
to those responsible for the insertion and timing of ad- 
vertising copy. 

The newspaper report contains little of the close analy- 
sis of subscription production found in the periodical re. 
ports simply because subscriptions to newspapers in the 
sense of subscriptions to magazines—prepaid for a spe 
cific term—are small in relation to total circulation. But 
plenty of attention is paid to things that are important 
to newspaper circulation: average bulk sales (par. 4); 
analysis of various kinds of unpaid distribution (par. 5); 
the newspaper’s policy on returns (par. 6)—whether or 
not dealers are allowed full credit on unsold papers, or 
are required to purchase the papers unconditionally, 
which might vitiate the record of paid circulation. Para- 
graphs 7 through 14 analyze the conditions surround- 
ing the sale of newspapers: whether or not premiums, 
combination sales, or special price offers for specific 
periods are used to stimulate sales; whether sales are 
made through clubs; whether circulation contests are 
used to stimulate circulation; whether insurance policies 
are given free to subscribers or sold at nominal fees—- 
with contracts for newspaper delivery. 


How ABC Audits 


The routine of ABC auditing is much the same as that 
described in the section of this discussion that deals with 
BPA. Because ABC audits a much larger number of 
publications than BPA (2,812 vs. 495), the older bureau 
maintains a far larger staff. There are 62 ABC field 
auditors and seven house auditors or reviewers. The 
auditors have access to, and make detailed examination 
of, all publisher records deemed necessary for the audit 
Here are some of them: copies of all subscription offers; 
copies of all contracts made with subscription agencies 
or other subscription solicitors; all invoices and bills 
for postage, paper, and printing; all original subscrip 
tion orders; galley lists of every name in the publication's 
circulation; ledger accounts and cash books. 

The auditor’s first task—during initial audits as a mat 
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ter of course, and occasionally during subsequent audits— 
is to obtain proof of the production of copies for the spe- 
cific issue under examination. He takes into account the 
number of pounds of paper in inventory, the size of the 
printing bill, the amount of postage paid. The object: to 
determine whether the number of copies printed and 
mailed squares with the number claimed by the pub- 
lisher. 

The auditor also, as in the case of BPA, subjects the 
various types of circulation to a number of tests or 
checks. A random sample of names—from a couple of 
hundred to several thousand in the case of larger publi- 
cations—is selected and checked against the original sub- 
scription orders. These names are checked against the 
several lists supplied by the publisher to determine 
whether the term of subscription, the amount of pay- 
ment, and status as a reduced price or combination sub- 
scription have been properly reported. These samples, 
incidentally, are not projected to totals, but serve rather 
as a guide to the validity of publisher claims. On some 
occasions, the auditors will select names at random from 
the various classes of orders and send a questionnaire to 
them, asking them whether they ordered the publication. 
how much they paid, and what inducements were offered 
with the subscription. In some cases, especially in the 
newspaper audit, auditors will send special investigators 
on a house-to-house canvass of carrier subscribers, or on 
a tour of dealers and vendors. 

Similar techniques are used to test the business clas- 
sification breakdown in the business publications audit. 
Letterheads, business cards, business directories, and 
subscriber questionnaires are examined closely. 


Audit at Reader’s Digest 


Since 1957, ABC has been conducting what amounts 
to a continual audit at the Reader’s Digest, involving a 
radical departure from traditional auditing practice. Sub- 
scription orders are audited as they are processed (i.e., 
as they come into the Digest) rather than at the end of 
a year. This saves an enormous amount of active file 
space, very desirable in a publication the size of the 
Digest. ABC pulls a one per cent random sample of orders 
as they are processed and projects them for ABC in- 
formation. It has been established that the one per cent 
sample accurately reflects the state of the whole list, and 
only that one per cent is kept in active files; the rest of 
the orders go into dead storage. ABC emphasizes that the 
sampling technique is not an audit—and cannot be—but a 
means of verifying publisher claims less cumbersome 
than the present auditing tests. At the end of the year, 
of course, ABC conducts the standard audit tests for ac- 
curate count, geographical classifications, etc. But infor- 
mation contained in the paragraphs dealing with the 
source and nature of subscriptions are derived from the 
running sample technique. « . 
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Canadian Circulations 
Audit Board 


Audits both business and general mage 
zines. 

Audits controlled circulation only, with 
out reference to paid or free status. 
Uses standard auditing tests and methods, 


JOHN A. M. GALILEE, General Manager and 
Secretary, Canadian Circulations Audit Board. 


rJNHE CANADIAN CIRCULATIONS Audit Board a 

dits business, consumer, and farm publications i 
Canada. It is, however, primarily an organization devoted 
to the audit of business papers. Of the 240 publications 
audited, only three are consumer magazines, and four 
farm publications. 

One reason is that CCAB limits itself rigidly to the 
audit of controlled circulation. Paid circulation is 
where reported separately in CCAB reports. As in te 
BPA reports, the condition is not paid or free, but quali 
fying vs. non-qualifying circulation. Like BPA and ABC 
CCAB issues both a publisher’s statement ( semi-annually) 
and an audit report (annually) and the distinction be 
tween the two is similar to that existing in the other audit 
services. 

There is, however, one substantial difference. The ter 
minal dates for both types of CCAB report are 
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In LIFE than in Post 
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For 18 years LIFE has led Post and 
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with the limitation that they must fall on the last day of 
a calendar quarter." But buyers of media occasionally 
will find that two publications under examination are not 
reporting the same periods and that they are, in fact, not 


comparable. 
Similarity With Other Audit Reports 


CCAB’s reports are very similar in both appear- 
ance and content to those of the other audit serv- 
ices. Paragraphs 1 through 5 contain the usual vital 
statistics (name of publication, name of publisher, date of 
establishment, frequency of issue, address). 

Paragraph 6 indicates the field served, and is similar 
in nature to that of the other services. This description 
is not standardized by industry; each publication, within 
the usual factual and non-promotional limits, may de- 
scribe itself as it sees fit. CCAB prefers (but does not 
demand) that classifications conform to the standard 
industrial groupings developed by Standard Rate & Data 
Service, or Canadian Advertising. 

Paragraph 7. This section reports the publication’s 
average controlled circulation for the period, including 
qualified rotated circulation that meets certain criteria 
(e.g., in a monthly publication, at least two issues in a 
six-months’ period). Bulk (copies delivered in quantity 
without individual addresses, unless identification of in- 
dividual recipients can be established), non-qualified, 
sample, advertiser and agencies copies are listed sepa- 


rately. 


PARAGRAPH 7 of CCAB audit shows that paid 
and free circulations are not reported sepa- 
rately. 


Paragraph 8. This paragraph reports the controlled 
circulation for each issue in the period reported. 

Paragraph 9 reports the average audited controlled 
circulation for the previous three years. 

Paragraph 10 lists the geographical divisions served 
by the publication, together with the number of copies 
addressed to each. Canadian provinces are listed sepa- 
rately; a single figure each is supplied for the U. S., for 





* See discussion of paragraph 13 for an important exception. 
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Central and South America; for the British Cor 
wealth; for all other foreign. 


Variations from Average 


Paragraph 11 reports the per cent variation 
the average of the whole period of the specific issy 
which the various circulation analyses are based. 
graph 12 states whether or not the publication i 
official organ of an association, and if so, the nar 
the association. 


Classification of Circulation 


Paragraph 13. This section classifies the cont 
circulation of a specific issue (either the last or ne; 
last issue in the period reported) by the busine 
occupation of the recipients. For most business 
fields, CCAB has no standard classifications, / 
bureau has rejected the various governmental indi 
classification systems as too cumbersome and rigid 
business paper use (although they are considered h 
in setting up classifications). Instead a committee of 
bureau, in consultation with interested publishers, age 
and advertiser representatives, is in the process of 
ing member publications to various business fields, 
of developing detailed classifications for each field. 
each classification code is approved, it becomes n 
tory for publications serving those industries. At 
same time, audit periods for these classified indust 
are made uniform, to insure comparability. To dai 
industries have been classified (of which two are 
revised ), and seven classification codes are in prep 

The classifications vary widely in nature. Some men 
analyze the circulation by recipients in a list of industrs 
others also include an analysis of recipients’ titles; otha 
supply a single table combining both kinds of infon 
tion. At least one publication also breake distribul 
down by the financial strength of recipients’ compan 
using stated criteria. 


Auditing Procedure 


CCAB is unwilling to supply details on its exad 
auditing procedure, but it is apparent from availe 
ble documents (e.g., by-laws and rules and regult 
tions) that the auditing routine is very similar 
that used by ABC and BPA. The field auditor has # 
cess to all records, and the publisher is required to sub 
mit detailed worksheets. The auditor not only reconeilé 
publisher claims with auditable records, but also co 
ducts various tests to verify the accuracy of the list 
Tests for qualification in the field served and for verifice 


_ tion by source are conducted on such records as question 
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Effective Buying Income in the rich 100-county Fort Worth Market is now 
a whopping $4,160,761,000 - 26.5% of Texas! A $410,851,000 gain over 
the previous year. The Fort Worth Market is covered thoroughly by one me- 
dium... the Fort Worth Star-Telegram with over 38% 


daily family coverage (86.7% in Metro Fort Worth). 


SOURCES: Sales management, ABC Publisher's Statement 3/31/60 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGR# 


Amen ps Savtave dr., Pres. & Merl Adv es Director 
. ey, Net'l Advertising 


LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 
“Just @ good newspaper” 
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naire forms, letterheads, sales slips, business cards, sub- 
scription order forms, directories and membership lists, 
etc., none of which can be more than 24 months old at 
the time the audit period ends. This is similar to BPA’s 
standard, except that BPA allows the use of records three 
years old. 

CCAB auditors also may test publisher claims by veri- 
fication letters direct to recipients, or by personal investi- 
gation. As with ABC, if the results from a general veri- 


fication letter test indicate that the claims mad 
concerning the total circulation (or a part of it) are jp 
correct to the extent of more than 10 per cent of the m 
plies received, “the percentage of such replies oy 
10 per cent shall be applied as a deduction againg 
the number of copies served during the period unde 
audit.” This proviso may be modified, or disregarded 
by CCAB’s general manager if, in his opinion, conditiog 
warrant it. ' 


Verified Audit Circulation Corporation 


© Of the four, the only commercial audit firm. 


Most active in auditing business publications and controlled cir- 
culation weekly newspapers. Will audit all kinds of publications. 


Audits both paid and controlled circulations. 
Depends heavily upon survey sampling methods. 


HE VERIFIED AUDIT CIRCULATION CORPORA- 

TION, the only commercial auditing service of the 
four largest bureaus, will audit all kinds of publications. 
In practice, VAC has been most active in the field of 
business publications (88) and controlled circulation 
weekly newspapers, most of the latter in California. VAC 
also audits three farm publications and five consumer 
magazines. 

VAC offers three types of audits: A newspaper audit, 
which analyzes paid and controlled circulation separately ; 
a magazine audit which also lists paid and controlled 
separately; and a controlled circulation audit for maga- 
zines that does not distinguish between paid and controlled 
circulation. 

VAC issues one semi-annual Publisher’s Statement that 
covers a six-months’ period, and one annual Audit Report 
covering a 12-months’ period which includes the period 
covered by the last Publisher’s Statement. The paid cir- 
culation Audit Report contains two paragraphs not ap- 
pearing in the controlled circulation audit: Renewal per- 
centage (paragraph 9 in the paid report), which indicates 
the percentage of subscriptions (but not the actual num- 
ber) that expired during the previous year which have 
been renewed, and of subscriptions sold with a premium 
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JOHN B. KNIGHT, President, Verified Audit 
Circulation Corp. 


during the period covered by the Audit Report. Ths 
information does not indicate the nature of the premiums 
Therefore, this discussion will refer in all cases to pa 
graphs of the controlled circulation audit with cross 1 
erence to similar paragraphs in the paid report. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 122) 

Paragraphs | through 3 of the Audit Report offer 
the standard information on the publication: name, pub- 
lisher’s name and address, year established, frequency. 

Paragraph 4 defines the field served. The publisher 
provides the definition of the field served, but this is 
subject to approval by VAC. 

Paragraph 5 reports the qualified controlled circula- 
tion for the period reported, the total of non-qualified 
circulation, and a total of the two that is labeled “Total 
Circulation (Average).” The paid circulation report dif- 
fers from this somewhat. Copies are analyzed into indi- 
vidual, group, association, single-copy (the last three for 
paid circulation only), bulk (defined as five copies or 
more to a single address; if the addressee is in the quali- 
fied field, the copies count as qualified circulation). Each 
subdivision is divided into paid and controlled. 

Paragraph 6. This reports the proportion of the 
qualified circulation list that has been verified (i.e., that 
has been “established as correct and receiving the publi- 
cation”). VAC reports the number of copies actually being 
received by the intended recipient on the basis of a survey 
sample of circulation. This feature will be discussed in 
the part of this article dealing with VAC’s auditing 
methods. 

Paragraph 7 deals with the business classification 
of qualified circulation based on a single issue in the 
audit period. The classifications are left to the discretion 
of the publisher. In the case of the paid report, paid and 
controlled are tabulated separately. 

Paragraph 8. This reports the proportion of the qual- 
ified circulation verified by VAC as correctly classified 
in the field served. A fuller explanation of this verification 
feature will be supplied in the section dealing with VAC’s 
auditing methods. 





PARAGRAPH 5 of VAC audit 
reports qualified circulation. 


Paragraph 9 (11 in the paid report) lists the circula- 
tion of each issue published in the report period. Paid 
circulation is shown separately, as is the controlled, 
together with a total for the two. From this tabulation, 
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the reader can see the variation between the average issue 
and the issue analyzed by classification. 

Paragraph 10 (12 in the paid report) reports the 
number of additions to and removals from the list for 
each issue in the period. In the paid report, paid and 
free are each reported separately, together with the total, 

Paragraph 11 (13 in the paid report) shows the 
geographical distribution of the single issue under anal. 
ysis. The number of copies for each state and region are 
given, but not the percentage of the total. 


How VAC Audits 


In the case of magazines reporting all circulations as 
controlled, the publisher sends his records to the VAC 
office in Los Angeles at the end of each six-months 
period. In the case of magazines reporting paid circula 
tion, basic circulation records are sent to the VAC office 
at the end of each six-months’ period, but all records 
pertaining to the paid circulation are audited once each 
year at the end of the 12-months’ period on the premises 
of the publication by a VAC staff auditor or an inde 
pendent certified public accountant under contract. 

In respect to both paid and controlled circulations, the 
publisher sends the following records to VAC’s offices for 
auditing purposes: printers’ bills, postal receipts, invoices 
for paper, mailers’ bills, and VAC’s completed circulation 
record form. These records are audited and returned to 
the publisher. 

The partial counts and auditing tests used by other 
auditing organizations to determine the accuracy of bus- 
ness and geographical classification and qualification of 
recipients are dispensed with by VAC in favor of a direct 
verification procedure. VAC does not require its pub 
lisher subscribers to maintain complete records of sources 
of controlled circulation names such as letterheads, direc 
tories, publisher questionnaires to recipients. On th 
other hand, complete records must be maintained for paid 
circulation, and these records are subject to accounting 
tests. 

In the direct verification procedure, VAC first requires 
that the publisher provide a copy of his circulation it 
for one issue a year. This can be any issue selected by 
VAC, and it varies from year to year. VAC selects 
random sample of 250 names, and makes a mailing & 
these recipients of the publication issue being audited 
These names are traced back to original subscription 
orders and checked for the accuracy of publisher claims 
The persons among the sample of 250 who do not respon 
to the receipt of the issue are followed by telegrams, tee 
phone calls, and personal interviews. The results of this 
sampling are projected to the whole list, and are shownil 
paragraphs 6 and 8 as percentage qualified and percemt 
age verified. : 
(Continued on page 126) 
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- VAC 

-_ Il Macy's? 

reall Does Gimbels tell Macy’s? 

- office Purchasing News told PURCHASING Magazine .. . and 

ecord: § you reap the benefits. 

s Starting with its November issues, PURCHASING Maga- 
inde § me adds 3158 prime buying influences in the important 

metalworking industries to its circulation .. . at no increase 

1s, the & imadvertising rates. 

ves for 

Voices 

ilation Last May, Purchasing News became a new publication 

ned to @ called Electrical/Electronic Procurement, limiting its circu- 

lation and editorial coverage to this field. 


Here’s how it all came about. 


= More than 12,000 key purchasing influences in metal- 
7 working no longer qualified to receive the magazine. Rogers 
aa Publishing Company conscientiously developed this list over 


aperiod of years at considerable expense and did not believe 


+ pub itfair to these readers, or the trade press, to let it go unused. 
ources 


diree- PURCHASING Magazine acquired this valuable list. 
n the @ Frankly, we weren’t the only ones who wanted it. But we 
r paid @ haveit...and you can take full advantage of it in your 1961 
unting Advertising schedule . . . at no increase in advertising rates. 


Avoidance of duplication, plus our own strict circulation 


“| standards, helped pare the list to 3158 individuals. They will 
teceive PURCHASING Magazine starting with the Nov. 7, 
ed by 1960, issue. 

ects & 

ing This circulation bonus includes some new plant coverage 


dite and increased plant penetration in the expanding O.E.M. 
iption (Most of the new names would undoubtedly have turned up 
sooner or later in our continuing Buying Power Study. 


7 But thanks to Purchasing News (and our willingness to 

this absorb the cost), we pass this extra selling power along to 
you now .. . with no rate increase. 

wn iD 

rcent- A little early for a Christmas bonus, perhaps, but just in 


time to help you plan for greater 1961 sales with a power- 
advertising schedule in PURCHASING Magazine. 
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for helping us give our advertisers this sensational circulation bonus! 





Over 30,000 circulation with the Nov. 7 issue. . . 
by far the greatest coverage of industrial purchasing 
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Buyers Divided Over Adequacy of Audits 


A fair cross section of opinion of print auditing serv- 
ices is furnished by a survey just completed by the Na- 
tional Panel of Media Buyers. This is a group set up by 
Standard Rate & Data Service’s research department to 
probe representative thinking on advertising by the ad- 
vertising agency executives engaged in the active buy- 
ing of space and time. 

The panel was asked two questions: (1) Are circula- 
tion audits from various sources sufficiently comparable 
in their present form; and (2) do circulation audits con- 
tain the basic information that you need? Answers were 
recorded on a graded scale from 1 (completely positive) 


DO CIRCULATION } 
AUDITS CONTAIN BASIC 
INFORMATION NEEDED? 


to 8 (completely negative), (see charts below). 

In general, the buyers were quite divided in their be. 
liefs about audits. Half of them felt that current audits 
were on the sufficiently comparable end of the scale; byt 
there were almost a fourth who expressed a strong nega. 
tive on this question. Possibly a clearer indication, how. 
ever, is the lack of strong feeling expressed to the second 
question. Only 13 per cent feel strongly that audits 
do not contain the basic information that they 
need; and most are neither strongly for nor 
against current methods of information reporting 
in audits. 


ARE CIRCULATION 
AUDITS SUFFICIENTLY 
COMPARABLE? 





Comments Highspot the Pros and Cons 


“Single audit would be. . . 
. -- @ boon to the advertiser” 


C. Leonarp SHaw 
Advertising Manager 
Norton Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


With the ever-increasing number of publications and 
the practice by some in making exaggerated claims of a 
publication’s abilities, a single or common audit to pro- 
vide authoritative information in a direct, comparable 


126 


way would most certainly be a boon to the advertiser and 
should also be a big benefit to the publishers themselves 

The advertising man’s chief interest is to have tk 
best and most complete information to enable him t 
invest his company’s advertising money in the most pie 
ductive way possible. He doesn’t give a hoot whether the 
medium is paid or non-paid if it serves him and his mt 
ket to the best advantage. : 

In my opinion, this long-existent argument be 
tween paid and unpaid circulation is purely a # 
centered squabble among the audit groups, 4 
publishers, and the Post Office. It should 7 
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foisted upon the advertiser, nor should it be an alibi for 
pot furnishing the advertiser with good and sufficient in- 
formation relative to any publication of merit. 

So I stand in favor of the single or common audit of 
al business publications regardless of circulation policies. 

Such an audit should be clear, concise, and complete. 
To obtain the latter condition—complete—there should 
first be an honest meeting of the minds before anything 
further is developed. What does the advertiser want to 
know? The agency? To what depths should such an au- 
dit go? Get the audit groups to accept one most impor- 
tant fact—that the advertisers want good, sound, honest 
information, information that will enable them to do 
the best job possible in media selection. Furthermore, 
it should be presented in a simple, easily understood 
manner that will help the advertiser to better evaluate cir- 
culation, coverage and penetration. At this point the mat- 
ter of arrangement and looks becomes only a question of 
mechanics. 

If the squabble between paid and unpaid circulation 
can be kept within the publishers’ own back yards and 


the advertiser given Number One consideration I can 
see no real problem to achieving a single audit. Whether 
it is one audit group, a combination of two, a mutual 
group to combine and release the findings of all groups, 
or a brand new group is again a matter of mechanics and 
agreement. The advertiser doesn’t care; he wants in- 
formation. 

I doubt very much if the present audit groups 
will “give and take” sufficiently to enable a whole- 
hearted mutual agreement. One possible answer, in 
that case, would be the establishment of a purely dis- 
bursing office where reports from the current audit 
groups could be coordinated into one reporting method. 
That, of course, entails financing. 


“Most effective approach .. . 
- separate forms for paid, paid and free, free 
only.” 
GERALD T. ARTHUR 
Vice President 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
New York, New York 


I feel that long range, a common audit would be dis- 
advantageous to both buyer and seller of space. 
There is much to be gained in espousing a trend 
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away from statistic comparability rather than towards 
it. I am referring specifically to paragraph 3 of the ABC 
Statement which breaks out the business classification 
of the publication. In the BPA Statement, the comparable 
paragraph is number 10. 

BPA does not require its members to develop and fol- 
low a uniform breakdown for industry and occupation 
on comparable publications; the ABC does. 

I am inclined to feel that the BPA approach is 
one that is bound to yield more information and 
advantages to the buyer of advertising than the ABC 
approach. The mandatory requirement of the ABC tends 
to freeze the classification of comparable publications. 
We are told that buyers prefer the resulting compara- 
bility which eases their job of evaluating and making 
analysis between comparable publications. 

I believe that the uniform approach as required by the 
ABC puts you right into the numbers game. For exam- 
ple, if two ABC publications serving a comparable field 
have a classification for tool engineers, then it is in- 
evitable that publication A will be fighting for superiority 
over publication B, and publication B for superiority over 



















publication A. It is in this area that you get the race for 
numbers even in the paid field, and the rates go up and 
the advertising becomes more expensive. 

I don’t believe most uniform classifications are 
in the true interests of the buyer of adverti 
The more freedom the publisher has to express 
and describe his publication, the better off the 
buyer of advertising will be. 

Some of the disadvantages that I feel result from the 
mandatory uniformity rule of the ABC are: It is looked 
upon as a device to ease the selection of publications, 
It weakens the position of the media buyer by trying to 
achieve standardization in this area that should be lef 
flexible. It results in compromises and it restrains init). 
ative. As a result, I feel that serious questions can be 
raised about the pressures being placed both on the 
BPA and the ABC to get together and develop even big. 
ger and stronger uniform agreements. I think these ar. 
rangements would have a stultifying effect on the pub- 
lishers. 

Anything that we can do to increase the com 
petitiveness among publishers should be a healthy 
thing, particularly for the advertiser. Left to their 
own individual ideas, free competition will force and 
provide the best presentation of the publication’s aud}. 
ence. 

I am sure there is room for working out standards 
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god practices, procedures and terminology between the 
two Bureaus. This, however, should not be interpreted 
ys an opportunity for championing for a single audit. 
Actually, the most effective approach would be to have 
separate audit forms for paid, paid and free, and free 


The ABC form should provide a greater opportunity 
for the publisher to state in his own words the scope, 
editorial objectives, and the field served by the publica- 
tion. This should be properly labeled as the publisher’s 
own statement. A written statement of this type could be 
of help to the buyer of advertising in evaluating the 


publication. 
“Job for 4A’s—ANA Committee. . . .”” 


Lester H. Ness 

Director of Media 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


] do think that it would be well to have a single audit 
of business publications or have the audits made on such 
a basis that there are comparative data furnished by 
both paid and free publications. 

] think a strong committee should be set up by both 
the AAAA and ANA with the sole responsibility of es- 





tablishing the information that the audit should include 
and to work with a committee of both free and paid 
publications to outline the basic needs of the buyers 

It wili take time to clear away the many disagreements 
now existing between paid and free circulations. How- 
ever, free circulation will always be with us, and, there- 
fore, a comparative audit is necessary for proper eval- 
uations of the two types of circulation. 


“Publisher reluctance . . . 
. . » based upon added expense.” 


Howarp G. SAWYER 

Vice president, marketing services 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed 
(in Mep1A/scope, June 1960) 


That’s a praiseworthy project in which the ABC and 
BPA have joined hands: “To consider the possibility of 
obtaining greater uniformity in reporting the business 
analysis of business publication circulation.” 

But the media buyers must be warned against expect- 
ing results in the near future. As well-intended as this 
effort undoubtedly is (and as a participant myself I can 
assure you of its good intentions), the obstacles are 
immense. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The fact that ABC will give a breakdown only for the 
paid portion of circulation is only one problem. Another 
is that even where standardization exists, as in ABC, 
sometimes the classifications are so broad as to be mean- 
ingless—or when the classifications are sharp and nar- 
row, as with some BPA books using SIC, standardization 
is not mandatory. 

It is not possible to decree uniformity by wish 
or request. One thing I have learned in my tour 
of duty on the BPA board is that what looks de- 
sirable from the space buyer’s point of view often 
looks impossible from the publisher’s—and for 
legitimate reasons which the space buyer would be 
sympathetic with if he could hear the other side. 

Publishers’ reluctance to accede to buyer demands is 
hardly ever due to intransigence; rather, what the buyers 
have recommended would often do a severe injustice to 
certain publishers whose reluctance is honest and under- 
standable and not always (but sometimes) based upon 
the tremendous added expense the “improvement” would 
entail. 


“A single audit . . . »ased on BPA Form B. . , » 


Harowp A. WILT 
Associate Media Director 
Business Publications 


J. Walter Thompson Co, 


As a buyer of advertising space, I need a complete, 
comparable audit of competing business publications 
As a chairman of the Association of Industrial Adyer. 
tisers’ Media Practices Committee, I have been crusad. 
ing for such an audit for the past 12 years. As an jp. 
dividual, I have stated on numerous occasions to Mr. 
Marsteller [William A. Marsteller, chairman of Mar. 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, author of “How to 
Get a Common Audit of Business Publications” in June 
1960 Mep1A/scopeE] that I would be willing to serve as 
a member of any combined negotiating committee. 

It has always been my opinion that a single audit 
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of business publications circulation should be the 
ultimate objective of all concerned with the selec. 
tion of business publications as advertising media. 
Whether we are reaching for Utopia remains to 
be seen. 

Such a single audit for business publications might 
well be patterned on the BPA Form “B” currently in use, 
provided it is made mandatory for publications serving 
basically the same market to use the same classifications 
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yn reporting the business analysis of their audience. 

How a single audit might be achieved is not for 
)} media buyers to determine. Only professionally 
rained, experienced staff members of the audit 
bureaus are qualified to develop the mechanics of a 
single audit, but these professionals cannot func- 
tion unless the directors of the audit bureaus so 
authorize them. If bureau directors cannot be con- 
yinced of the value of a single audit, there is only one 
aiternative—establish a new audit bureau and hire a 
staff experienced in audit procedure to develop the me- 
chanics of a single audit. 


“Only a questionnaire . . . 
. - + gives us the information wanted.” 


R. C. HELBIC 

Manager, Advertising Dept. 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
Greenfield, Mass. 





I would like to see some air-tight formula worked out 
which would put an effective stop to a discussion of busi- 
ness paper circulation in numbers of copies, and direct it 
to where it belongs, quality of circulation, readership, and 
economic justification of the papers’ very existence. For 
the last several years I have tried to work out a formula 
which has resulted in some consternation among the 


space representatives and some good education for me 
personally. 

Working on the premise that the advertiser wants to 
know: 1. Where does the paper go? 2. Who reads it? 
3. Does he have any “buying influence”? 

Present audits attempt to give answers to these ques- 
tions by certifying to: 1. Number of copies shipped. 2. 
Names and addresses of recipients. 3. Vocational break- 
downs. 

These things are fine as far as they go, but any space 
representative can interpret his own figures favorably and 
his competitors’ unfavorably, so the ad buyer is right 
back where he started. S.I.C. has helped some by show- 
ing where circulation is centered, but even this is open to 
all sorts of questions as the McGraw-Hill clinics showed. 

As we are interested only in the metalworking trade, 
I have been fortunate in my research in having some very 
good yardsticks to go by. First, the S.I.C. classifications 
is a godsend, as our own sales research data are so com- 
piled. Next, the Dun & Bradstreet and /ron Age Direc- 
tories of Manufacturers are first steps in what I hope may 
be the standard reference works on S.I.C. and plant size 
breakdown. This should make publishers’ figures audita- 
ble, which is not now possible because each publisher 
uses his own figures and methods of obtaining them. 

We have used a questionnaire to publishers for three 
successive years, and have built up a very intimate por- 
trait of the various publishing houses by noting their 
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IR: RADIO WITH A DIFFERENCE—FROM ABC 











Bright people and bright talk make a show with a bright future. It's ABC's FLAIR, 
a new kind of radio variety and home service program. FLAIR’S daily 55 minutes 
is under the egregious aegis of Dick Van Dyke, our choice as Young Adult Of The 
Year. Dick’s regulars are (despite appearances) all experts in their fields. They 
make up a long list* of famous types: up-beat, off-beat, down-beat, on-beat. (And 
all definitely un-beat.) FLAIR is strictly for the Supermarket Set . . . the millions 


of young adult women with large families . . . the gals with the packaged goods 


habit. FLAIR takes to the air on October 3. Get with it. FLAIR is even fun to buy. 
Let your ABC Radio Salesman tell you all about it. 


FLAIR ON THE ABC RADIO NETWORK 


*LONG LIST: Boris Karloff - Toots Shor - Audrey Meadows - Jean Carroll - Toni Gilbert - David Wade - Ford - Bonnie 


Gussie Moran - Theodore Bike! - Hans Conried - Irene Hayes - Johnny Desmond - Martha Rountree - Vance Packard - Lawrence Galton 
Peggy Cass - Wayne and Shuster - Jean Shepherd - Natalie Brooks - Joe Leitin - Orson Bean - Betty Walker - Connie Bannister 
Jonathan Winters - Arlene Francis - Hermione Gingold - Phyllis Kirk - Arthur Treacher - Fernando Lamas - H. Allen Smith 
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willingness or ability to give us the information wanted. 
Some can, some can’t, some won’t. 

Confronted with a chart analyzing their own pub- 
lishers’ figures together with those of their com- 
petition, most space representatives are forced to 
talk readership and editorial policy, which is what 
they should be talking anyway. 

Our own sales potential is not only considered by 
S.LC. classification, but also by size of plant. In some 
categories potential in a large plant may be high, while 
in other categories the big potential may be in medium- 
sized or even small plants. In any event, it is important 
for us to know for reasons of sales strategy. 

Therefore, we must know in what measure a maga- 
zine’s circulation parallels our sales potential. The plant 
size is important to us. The two directories mentioned 
above, show all plants with more than 20 workers. They 
average 31,000, so we know the exact size of this mar- 
ket, where the units are, and the size of them. It may be 
that other industries are similarly pin-pointed, but, if 
not, certainly some similar “bible” is, or will be de- 
veloped in time. 

My conclusion is that a uniform audit would tend to 
eliminate the “numbers game” in favor of more funda- 
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OK, Bill. | think | have the picture. Just have your numbers man give 
the poop to my numbers man. 


mental questions such as, who gets the magazine, js he 
the man I want, does he read it? I feel a single andi. 
ing organization for business papers is most de 
sirable. 


“Getting along reasonably well at present time. , .» 
H. D. Bissevi 
Vice President 
Minneapolis-Honeywel] 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

It is our feeling that a single audit of publications 
would be desirable. Obviously, if you don’t have to 
compare two different sources, it would be advantageous 
in connection with all business publications. 

However, it is our understanding that BPA has more 
informative and usable breakdown than does ABC. A 
least, one of our major agencies feels that way. Thus, we 
would dislike or resist a single audit under ABC auspices 
which would not contain the detail that BPA now offers, 

Essentially, I would say that we and our agencies 
are getting along reasonably well at the present 
time, but if the job can’t be done by a single source 
on a completely detailed and informative basis 
for all books, we would much prefer to stay where 
we are. 

I think there is a certain amount of understandabk 
pride and emotion involved in the subject. The passage 
of time may be necessary before everyone gets together 
in a sensible manner. i 





Courtesy Bert Briller, Dr. 
Sales Development, ABC-TV. 
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BUYS We OF COLOR TY 


1. A GREAT, STILL NEW MEDIUM— 


it will double impact over black-and-white TV. 


2. PRICE TO ADVERTISER IS RIGHT— 
commercial production costs are small increment to regular 
TV costs; time charges fer color 


are not being collected during early years. 


3. NO NATIONAL AUDIENCE— 


eoler sets are in only half a million homes— 


just one in every hundred. 


4. GOOD SELECT AUDIENCE— 
in cities where color TV is pushed, one out ef five set sales 
may be color; color set owners watch more TV— 
and prefer coler shows. 


5. PRICE TO CONSUMER IS WRONG— 


6. SOLUTION— 


consumers won’t pay 3 times as much to get color. 


creation of mass market by sales push of time payment plans 
fer cheaper color sets. 


HEY'RE STILL GIVING away 
color at NBC. 

However, NBC doesn’t brag about 
it It says officially that the question 
ofa premium for color television is 
“negotiated, depending on the show.” 

Color, of course, won’t always be 
free—not when the number of color 
sets becomes, as it eventually must, 
large enough to be a factor in adver- 
lising decisions. But right now, while 
NBC, advertisers, and the folks out 
there in television land wait for the 
“Dig break-through,” color is a bonus 

advertiser—run, as one agency 
man says, “as a loss leader for RCA.” 
is the price of pioneering. 
ifically, the price has been 
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$150 million. That’s what RCA and 
its NBC subsidiary have invested in 
color since the first laboratory experi- 
ments two decades ago. This figure 
includes research, development, pro- 
duction, promotion, and even the legal 
costs of gaining government approval 
of RCA’s compatible system. For this, 
RCA certainly deserves the plaudits of 
the industry. 

And, while there has been no dra- 
matic break-through, there has been 
slow, steady progress—progress that 
appears to be quickening in both set 
sales and programing. The RCA in- 
vestment is beginning to show returns. 

Just this spring, RCA reported that 
sale of color sets in 1959 brought in 





- - - BUT WHEN? 


profits for the first time since intro- 
duction of color to the consumer tele- 
vision market in 1954. 

Furthermore, sales during the first 
quarter of this year were up 40 per 
cent over the 1959 quarter. 

Just how many sets were produced 
in 1959, RCA won’t say. Industry 
estimates, however, put RCA’s 1959 
sales “well in excess of 100,000 units.” 
For June alone, RCA reported a 300 
per cent national jump over June 1959 
in dealer orders for color sets. Region- 
ally, this increase varied from 213 to 
811 per cent. 

Last year also saw other producers 
(Admiral and Packard-Bell) get into 


the business. Producers turning out 
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MORE GADGETS IN THE TUBE make color TV sets cost more. Instead of one there a 


tricky electron guns in the tube base; and an expensive shadow mask is 
tube. Extra circuit wiring to make these components work also adds to cost. 


color sets this fall also include Olym- 
pic, Magnavox, and Emerson. Others 
are still waiting for conditions to 
ripen further. 

As a results of set sales in- 
creases, RCA announced in April 
that it plans to double color set 
production. The color pioneer is 
already turning out color picture 
tubes at twice the 1959 rate. 


How Many Color Sets? 


Again, for most markets, RCA 
won't say just where these set sales 
are being made, though NBC reports 
“agency requests for this kind of in- 
formation all the time.” 

Asked why dealer sales of color sets 
can’t provide an accurate set count by 
market, NBC research men say that 
“as we found in the case of black-and- 
white, a family buying from a dealer 
in a given city doesn’t necessarily 
live in that city or even in the same 
county.” In the New York market, at 
least (especially with the rapid rise of 
the discount house), a color set buyer 
often doesn’t even live in the state in 


which he bought the set, 
134 


re three 
required in color 


But some agency men are cynics. 
They say that RCA knows exactly 
where it is selling sets, and that if the 
set count was significant at all, outside 
of perhaps four or five markets, RCA 
would both release and actively pro- 
mote such figures. 

Another industry observer puts it 
this way: “What if a station in Duluth 
spends a good part of its budget pro- 
ducing elaborate local color shows? 
Then figures are released showing 
that there are only 30 color sets—or 
less—in the Duluth area? That’s no 
way to encourage that station to con- 
tinue spending heavily on color.” 

It is apparent, however, that in 
the 30 markets where a local sta- 
tion has invested heavily in local 
color programing, color set own- 
ership is greatest. 

These markets include Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Jacksonville, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Fort Worth-Dallas, Miami, 
and New Haven. Locally-originated 
color shows will be broadcast next 
season from stations in New Orleans, 

Washington, Oklahoma City as well. 





Color Set Sales 


In a few of these markets, RCA 
does give percentage increases jn ge 
sales for this June. her we 

Cincinnati set sales are up 1,072 (WGN jus 
per cent over June 1959. One Cincin fisrecent 
nati distributor reports sales of color Mig color 
sets last November and December Chicago.” 
accounting for 75 per cent of comi Boston’ 
bined dollar volume represented byfity game 
















sales of all TV sets. According gBWHDH f 
WLW-T, before its color programing Miike NBC | 
began, some 6 per cent of RCA TVM Night § 
sales in Cincinnati were color sale b 
Shortly after local color shows started Hand RCA. 
the figure jumped 14 per cent. Byibcats with 
1959, 20 per cent of RCA sales inMrquired fi 


that city were color. 

June color set sales in Chie 
were up 493 per cent. RCA [I 
tributing Corporation in Chic 


Develop 
r in | 
ing Ci 
ion, WI 


reports color sales in that area 7} GL 
per cent ahead of last year. ight baseb 

A February survey in Indianay May 19 
indicates that half the color sets iffyear, WLW 


that market were purchased wi y 
the preceding year, and on 
within the previous six months. 
sets in Cincinnati, Columbus, Day 
and Indianapolis today total an 
mated 50,000. 

In Los Angeles, RCA June set 
to dealers were up more than 
per cent over last year. New ¥ 
increase is 400 per cent. Spoke 
for Bruno-New York, Inc., exc 
distributor of RCA color sets in} 
York City’s five boroughs, plus 
chester, Suffolk, and Nassau co 
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say color sales for the first six ab 
of this year were extremely g Remo: 
some 40 to 50 per cent ahead off in the 
year. Bruno’s dollar volume in & add ¢ 
of color sets for this same 1960 equippe 


in fact, accounted for 30 to 35 per 
of dollar volume represented by: 
Bruno’s TV set sales. And in B 

June sales were ahead 528 per 


More Color for Sports 


a * P 
In Boston, Cincinnati, and Chics g that 
a major cause of the compat’ the ac 


boom seems to be colorcasts of im 
team baseball. Ht 

In Chicago, for instance, 
to color sales is generally 


WGN-TV. Chicago independe 
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Color TV Broadcasting Facilities 


vised all 120 daytime home games 
ofboth White Sox and Cubs, as well 
seven hours and 45 minutes of 
oher weekly color broadcasts. And 
WON just took a Peabody Award for 
iisrecently completed 26-weeks’ series 
of color programs, “Great Music in 
0. 
Boston's WHDH colorcast 30 Red 
Sox games, including night contests. 
fHDH fed eight of these games to 
he NBC Net this summer. 
Night games in color were made 
ible by the new General Electric 
iRCA color tubes, allowing color- 
ats with no more light than that 
required for black and white. 
Development was pioneered by the 
uder in local color, Crosley Broad- 
ing Corporation, its Cincinnati 
on, WLW-T, and General Electric. 
GL-7629 was first used for 


ight baseball colorcasts over WLW-T Pe, 
yong How Color TV Set Families 


Compare With Total U.S. Families 
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sports ‘and other remotes 
tthe only advantage of the : ; — 
GE and RCA tubes. Of pri- ge ' Professionals 
significance is the lower wei 
ing level required for color- officials 
g with the new tubes. This 
its local stations to originate 
tir own live color without the heavy 
nvestment in additional electric 
r and lighting and air-condition- 
§ equipment formerly required to 
a black-and-white studio to 
. Removal of this economic ob- 
He in the path of the local station 
d add quickly to the 37 stations 
equipped to telecast live local 


ln addition to WLW-T’s 40 hours 
weekly colorcasting and local pro- 
m of color, the station and its 
net, Crosley Broadcasting Corpora- 
a have pioneered in color research, 
sate a primary source of data 
that the color bonus for 
ah the advertiser pays little or 
B has plenty of impact where 

are color sets. 
Tecent study for Crosley was 
d by Burke Marketing Re- 


(Continued on page 138) 
heepe, October 1960 
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all down 


the line! 








The Early 
Show and 


Late Show on 


KMOX-TV 


are St. Louis’ 


two top- 
rated multi- 
weekly 
film shows. 
Each one 
averages 
al0.8 
Nielsen; 
each 
reaches 

1% more 
homes 
than the 
nearest 
multi- 
weekly 
movie 
competitor! 


Programming 
in depth 
does it. 
KMOX-TV’s 
film library 
includes 

hits from 
MGM, 
Paramount, 
Warner 
Brothers, 
Columbia. 
And that’s 
not all. 


There’s 
KMOX-TV's 
nighttime 
leadership. 
Channel 4 
nighttime 
station 
breaks 
(6:30 to 
10:30, 
Sunday 
through 
Saturday ) 
average 

a 23.2 
Nielsen 
rating! 


KMOX-TV 
delivers 
almost 

5 times 

as many 
nighttime 
station 
breaks 
with a 25- 
plus rating 
as the 

3 other 

St. Louis 
stations 
combined. 


CBS Owned 
KMOX-TV 
has strength 
everywhere: 
an over-all 
40% Nielsen 
share of 
audience... 
vs. 31% for 
the second 
station, 
23% for 

the third 
and only 

6% for 

the fourth 
station. 


i] 


In short... 
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KMOX-TV 
OUTPULLS ALL 
COMPETITION 
IN ST. LOUIS! 
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(Continued from page 135) tiveness 
search, and covers effectiveness of § son by : 
color vs. black-and-white television § Sciwerit 
advertising. A major finding of this § based © 
study of three network color shows § eehmique 
is that use of color commercials jp. § choose # 
creases product recall 250 per cen if they wa" 
over black and white. Put another § winners i 
way, says Crosley, “it takes 3.599% Schwer 
black-and-white set viewers to get the I that “dis 
same commercial impact as 1,00) dminish 
color viewers.” decrease 
Sample for the surveys, of homes J (ther Sc 
viewing ‘‘Perry Como,”’ “‘Dinah ff alorhelp 
Shore,” and “Hallmark Hall of Fame" § than othe 
was selected so that viewers of both &f for holida 
color and black-and-white sets had fj tions, anc 
similar demographic characteristies § color have 
Findings also indicated that there js “showcase 
a larger audience for the programing’ One ge 
color than in homes with black-and i by Hora 
white, that ratings of the same pro Mf of the re: 
gram in color homes average 44 perl advertise: 
cent, compared to 24 per cent ini peal” pre 
black-and-white homes, and that, parel, wh 
the average, 60 per cent of the coll gin frox 
viewers watched the entire program doing th 
against 42 per cent of viewers off with it. 
black and white. Rather 
Regarding commercial recall, Crosley, a 
results indicated that 59 per cent i959 indic 
of the color viewers rememberél § ip twice ; 
seeing the commercial against 49, homes yj 
per cent of the viewers of black jj sarjior 
and-white. Some 13 per cent of the ie seven c 
latter said that the commercial stil wed 56.2 j 
or showed something that made thea ll shite and 6 
want to buy the advertised prod Half of the ; 
against 22 per cent of color vieweS Il fom increas 
For every 100 viewers, the study inde homes “whi 
cates that 61 details of the black-ané pected to wa 
white commercial were recalled, com programs be 
pared with 119 details from the sam 
commercials in color. And, whend | 
recalled details of all commenti Audiences | 
from the three programs. were dastf These find 
fied to separate specific color mej later NBC 
tions from other types of details, marggYmaha, Bost 
of the color viewers reme Philadel 
non-color details,—even details # pe is | 
“are not specifically pictorial.” as amc 


because 
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100%) More Effectiveness 


These results of color effectivent 
back earlier Schwerin studies. 
started by the research firm in B 
and which are still going on, ind 
that “all other things being thes 


color increases a comme 




























jireness over its black-and-white ver- 
s of | som by an average of 100 per cent.’ 
sind Shwerin’s effectiveness measure is 
this § based on its competitive preference 
hows technique, in which respondents 
s in. f choose the brand of a gift product 
cent hey want to receive if they are the 
sther f winners in a drawing. 
55g0 f Schwerin has also found, however, 
t the & tat “distracting” use of color can 
1,000 diminish effectiveness, and tend to 

jecrease remembrance of sales ideas. 
ome her Schwerin findings show that 
inah & color helps certain product types more 
ame’ # than others, is particularly effective 
both # forholiday and other special promo- 


had tions, and that natural settings in 
olor have proved more effective than 
“showcase” settings. 

One general observation made 
by Horace Schwerin, president 
df the research company, is that 
aiyertisers of such “sensory ap- 
pal” products as foods and ap- 
prel, who should have “most to 
gin from color,” seem to be 
doing the least experimenting 
with it. 

Another study done by Burke for 
(rosley, and released in January 
1959, indicated that color programs 
mie twice as high in color homes as 
inhomes viewing black-and-white. In 
this earlier survey, sets in use during 
he seven color programs tested aver- 
gel 56.2 in homes with black-and- 
white and 67.4 in homes with color. 
llalf of the gain in color homes came 
fom increased viewing and half from 
homes “which could have been ex- 
pected to watch other stations, had all 
programs been in black and white.” 
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Audiences in Color Homes 


ercial 

das] These findings were supported by 
liter NBC survey of five markets— 
u Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, showing that “the 
mce is twice as large in color 
Sas among their neighbors next 
because, when color programs 
, more sets are tuned to 
in color homes, and more view- 
th each color set.” 

This year, as part of NBC’s 1960 
¥ of automobile prospects, deal- 
id television, Trendex was com- 
ted to compare impact in 11 
/tape, October 1960 
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markets between magazine advertise- 
ments and TV commercials in both 
color-set homes and black-and-white 
homes. This study covered only color 
programs sponsored by auto makers 
last season. It checked viewing of the 
color shows on both color and black- 
and-white sets. Those who saw the 
shows in black and white mentioned 
television three times as often as 
magazines as the medium “which 
gives them the best idea of what new 
cars are really like, and for presenting 
cars in the most natural and lifelike 
manner.” Among color set owners, 
television’s advantage was five to one. 

The study also indicates that an 
average of 54 per cent of the color sets 
were tuned to the five shows studied, 
against 29 per cent of the black-and- 
white sets. Average comparative rat- 
ings were 33 to 17 in favor of color. 
And more families viewing color 
bought new cars, and had bought 
them more recently. 

The financial logic of these findings 
on new car buying is backed not only 
by common sense and the price of 
color sets, but also by results of a 
December study by Market Facts, 
Inc. This study shows that more than 
half -of all color set owners own at 
least two cars, compared to a U. S. 
average of 13 per cent. It also indi- 
cates that color set owners have “an 
extremely high family income.” 

This median income is $13,123. 
compared to a median income of 
$5,417 for the U. S. as a whole. Rea- 
son for the high income is good jobs. 
Some 61 per cent of color set owners 
are “proprietors, managers, officials, 
or professional men.” Sounds like a 
magazine survey. Except for the 
further finding that circulation of 
color sets and median income of their 
owners are both higher than those of 
each of “six leading class magazines.” 

Beyond research, here are the latest 
physical dimensions of color televi- 
sion. 

Estimates of total U. S. color 
set homes range from 450,000 to 
600,000, or approximately 1.6 
per cent of total black-and-white 
set ownership. 

While but 37 stations can originate 
their own live color, 367 are equipped 
to re-broadcast network color, and 


































Five years ago, transistor wasn’t 
even in the dictionary, much less 
in the spotlight. Yet today, semi- 
conductors are a $500 million 
industry! 

This is one more example of the 
“new, today — old, tomorrow”’ 
pace of U.S. business. 

In this free-for-all, you have to 
get your product message to the 
people who count, and account for 
purchases totaling 80% of our 
Gross National Product. 

Each month, Industrial Equip- 
ment News reaches some 80,000 
of American industry’s top deci- 
sion makers in over 40,000 plants 
in 452 of the nation’s major 
industries. 

To sell these people who must 
be sold, tell your product story in 
I.E.N. For our new Media Data 
File, write today. 


good for selling 





.. . because it’s 
used for 
buying! 


[i 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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“SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS” 


What this old bromide means 
depends upon your definition of 
“service”. Some of our media 
friends seem to thrive upon a diet 
of convention hospitality rooms, 
free lunches, and general romanc- 
ing of advertisers and their agents. 
All good fun too. But this sort of 
thing is not so evident in the busi- 
nesspaper field. 

Not to be stuffy about it, but our 
concept of “service” (like that of 
most successful businesspaper pub- 
lishers) is to be of real help in 
providing complete, reliable, and 
useful information to readers, ad- 
vertisers, agencies, in fact anyone 
who asks for it. Chances are, we'll 
have it on file. If not, we'll make a 
point of digging it up. 

In marketing consumer goods, 
this might not be so important. 
Usually, distribution and sales pat- 
terns are pretty well known. Indus- 
trial marketing is often more com- 
plex. Situations must be carefully 
studied and analyzed, especially 
by advertisers expanding into new 
fields, or by the agency or account 
man new to a particular client and 
his problems. 

Look at the various fields repre- 
sented by the Miller Freeman jour- 
nals listed below. If you have a 
question or a problem in any of 
them, our people will be glad to sit 
down with you and work out the 
answers you need. Don't be reluc- 
tant to call. It happens every day. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL + CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN * THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING «+ CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE + SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat + PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «+ PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING + 
WESTERN BAKER 


@P) MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta « 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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104 can originate local color in some 
form: slides or film, if not live. Some 
98 per cent of all U. S. TV homes are 
within range of the 367 stations that 
can re-broadcast network color. These 
include affiliates of all three networks. 
However, 179 stations, or 86 per cent 
of NBC’s total 208-station line-up 
(including satellites), are so equipped. 


Advertiser Apathy 


In spite of all these facilities, how- 
ever, and the impressive growth in 
number of color shows offered by 
NBC, the attitude of some advertisers 
toward color’s value amounts to little 
more than a yawn. This includes ad- 
vertisers who either sponsor or par- 
ticipate in current color programs 
without charge. 

Here’s a typical comment: 

“We're not participating in the 
show because it’s in color. We haven’t 
asked for information on location of 
color sets, because there doesn’t seem 
to be enough yet to make color a 
factor in our advertising decisions. 
Our commercials are in black and 
white.” 

Or, from an alternate week sponsor: 

“We've never analyzed the sales 
effect of color. We don’t even use color 
commercials. Number of color sets is 
just too small.” 

Advertisers, in short, aren’t 
pushing for such information 
as set location at the moment, 
because they aren’t paying any 
more for color than they would 
for the same show in black and 
white, with one exception: added 
commercial production cost. And, 
as we have seen, many don’t even pay 
that, since they use gray commercials 
on color shows. Generally, nighttime 
sponsors of full programs and specials 
use color commercials, while partici- 
pants in color programs settle for 
black-and-white commercials. 


The Cost Factors 


But, even for those advertisers who 
do use color commercials, added cost 
of color, compared to what they pay 
for a network program, whether gray 
or color, is small. 






Here are some comparative com. 


























mercial costs: in the 
Added Cost _ 

B&W ofColor Color at 

Film $10,000 + 30% = $13, | 
Animation $9,000 + 15% = $103 =* 
These costs are only typical, y 047 

vary by individual case. . 
Take tape. The average one-mi ll 
color tape costs approximately 10 ee ‘ 
cent more than its gray counterp pA ‘el 
But that’s only an average. A¢ aly, bu 
costs of color may range from five - 

30 per cent, depending on extent 

color correction required, light Advert 
problems, and whether the com All : 
cial is taped in a studio or on locatig(§| color’s 
A breakdown of tape reco who spe 
elements involved in color, com Founda’ 
with those of the same commencilll specials 
in gray, shows that extra talent Villiam 
recording costs are zero. Color studi location 
costs are some 30 per cent higher thal The Fo 
those for a standard studio. Ho Thomps. 
the new GE and RCA color tubes wil mercials 
probably bring these added cogil ors loca 





down as they come into wide 
Also, when taping in color, one 
two extra video engineers must 
added to the technical crew. 


Small Extra Charges 


But even assuming an outside 
of 20 per cent for color, added t 
$6,000 to $10,000 gray commenil 
the extra charge comes to $1,208 
$2,000. What is this compared to 
$90,000 or $100,000 cost of a 
Como show, or a Ford Special? 

Thus, as one media director 
“The greater the cost of what t 
would be in black and white, 
a color commercial costs, percent 
wise.” When black-and-white com 
cials are used with a color 
added cost of color to the adv 
becomes nothing. 3 

Of course this situation wont 
forever. It is only because F CA 
NBC are promoting use of colott 
absorbing added production costtll 
advertisers pay no more. 
set ownership rises, and adverie 
want color enough to pay for it! 
will. And that’s when theyll ® 
demanding set counts. 

American Research Bureau 
color set count for every county m= 
U.S. on tape now. But it is still o 
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in the mass of data collected in last 
November’s national sweep. Mean- 
while, even with its computers in the 
Washington area going 24 hours a 
, other data come first: the cover- 
age study, the local reports for each 
of 247 markets, and even improved 
techniques of programing the com- 
themselves. When all this is 
out of the way, ARB can turn out our 
frst color set count, not only nation- 
aly, but county by county. 


Advertiser Enthusiasm 


All advertisers don’t yawn at 
color’s plus values. One advertiser 
who specifies color is U. S. Brewers 
Foundation, sponsor of three color 
gecials this year. One, an Esther 
Williams aqua-special, was taped on 
location at Cypress Gardens, Fla. 
The Foundation’s agency, J. Walter 
Thompson, produced integrated com- 
mercials using the same poolside cam- 
era locations, both above and below 


the waterline, used to shoot the show. 
Outdoor water sound stage was spe- 
cially built for Miss Williams and this 
show, at a cost of $500,000. Two NBC 
mobile color units travelled 2,800 
miles from Burbank, California to 
Cypress Gardens—a record distance, 
even for mobile units. 

Says the Brewers Foundation: 
“Color enhances viewing by the con- 
suming public, and lends stature to 
the show.” 

Sinclair Oil Co. is another firm that 
plays its color sponsorship for all it’s 
worth. In a promotional effort behind 
its first color special, “Music from 
Shubert Alley,” Sinclair distributors 
in all sections of the country except 
New England and the West Coast 
staged color TV parties the night of 
the big show last November. Custom- 
ers and prospects were invited to Sin- 
clair service stations, dealers’ homes, 
and RCA dealer outlets, to see the 
show on color sets. 

To stimulate the promotion, Sin- 
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“And if we had color television, do you know what we could 
be looking at right now? ‘The Price Is Right.’ “ 


Mella/tcope, October 1960 


Drawing by Saxon; 
© 1960 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





We’ve got the moxie, make no 
mistake! And that’s why soft 
drink advertising has increased a 
smashing 121% in three short 
years on WPAT. There’s nothing 
like the sparkling effervescence of 
our programming for refreshing 
soft drink sales throughout 31 
counties in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut . .. an area where more than 
17,000,000 people live, work 
and get thirsty in more than 
5,000,000 radio homes. Ask the 
purveyors of America’s leading 
potables. Ask Canada Dry, Coca- 
Cola, Hoffman, Nehi, Pepsi-Cola, 
Seven-Up, White Rock or any- 
body else who, in the last three 
years, has advertised on WPAT. 
Popularity moves products and 
you get popularity in the big, big 
bottle on WPAT... the station 
with the sound of success. 


bo gi 
WPAT-FM 
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The Sun Also 
Rises in Tulsa 















































“Please stop saying ‘A-a-a-ah-h-h-h!’ when 
you drink your Cain’s coffee. You’re teaching 
grandpa bad habits.” 

So wrote a little girl to KOTV’s local Helios, 
whose enthusiastic coffee breaking on “Sun-Up” 
prompted the bit of sponsor identification quoted 
above. 

KOTV’s sun chariot rolls across the Tulsa sky 
every morning from 7 to 8. For half that time a 
long-established early morning network program 
tries to make a race of it on another channel— 
but our program out-rates it two- or three-to- 
one. We think we know why. 

There’s the program’s spontaneity. (If some- 
one goofs, corrections are made on camera. It’s 
not unusual for a cameraman to shout, “What 
do we do next?” The audience usually sees the 
behind-the-scenes answer.) 

But the most significant reason for the pro- 
gram’s success is its happy blend of /ocal service 
and entertainment. It is indigenous. Without the 
unlimited budget of its network competitor, 
without the pick of the nation’s brain power or 
talent—although visiting national personalities 
frequently put in an appearance—“Sun-Up”’ is 
nevertheless fresh and informative. It does not 
offer the academic charm of national weather 
reports—it tells how to dress the kids this morn- 
ing. It presents conversation-making neighbors, 
not headline-making global celebrities. And, 
while it is important to keep up with world 
affairs—as “‘Sun-Up” does through newscasts— 
what the viewer really sees is a reflection of life 
in his own community. 

““Sun-Up” interprets Corinthian’s basic pro- 
gramming philosophy. Through the unequalled 
CBS eye, we bring our viewers entertainment and 
information from the outstanding network. In 
addition, regional needs and tastes are met by cre- 
ative local programming. This, we believe, builds 
audience loyalty, wins viewer respect, and helps 
make friendly prospects for our advertisers. 
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Wedis/scope, October 1960 
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clair decked its service stations with 
display units and balloons, passed out 
buttons to customers, bought spots on 
local radio stations and space in TV 
Guide and more than 600 newspapers. 
Commercials were in color. Sinclair 
executives estimate that more than 
500 different get-togethers were held 
throughout the oil firm’s 36-state mar- 
keting territory. 


Ford Optimistic 


Ford also produces color com- 
mercials for its color shows. The 
automative giant, which bought “The 
Ford Show” five years ago in black 
and white, and which NBC later 
turned into one of its color showcases, 
feels that color is an added plus “‘since 
there is limited research to indicate 
that color show viewing is higher in 
color homes than the same show in 
black-and-white homes.” 

As for ‘‘Startime,”’’ says Ford, 
“there was a desire on our part to 
colorcast these programs, since many 
of the shows in the series had appeal 
to higher income families. This is the 
group owning the most color sets.” 

Ford spokesmen say that they have 
no statistical evidence to prove the 
effectiveness of color on the sale of 
Ford products. But, they add, “our 
judgment indicates that color repro- 
duction of an automobile on television 
enhances its display similarly to a 
four-color magazine ad.” The only 
sign of audience response that Ford 
has been able to segregate from the 
other benefits of television sponsor- 
ship is “a scattering of cards and let- 
ters complimenting us on telecasting 
these programs in color.” 

There are advantages in using color 
commercials, even if no one except 
you and the client have access to a 
color set. A. J. Miranda, eastern di- 
rector of Campbell-Ewald’s radio-TV 
department, says that transmission of 
color film over a black-and-white sys- 
tem can produce better definition on 
a black-and-white receiver than black- 
and-white film. 

“You get what I call a little more 
‘seeability’,” he says. “There are some 
special effects you can get with color 
opticals that would go unnoticed in 
black and white.” 


> 


But Mr. Miranda warns that when 
working with color, you must always 
remember that millions will see yout 
show only in black and white. Precau- 
tions must be taken to assure that 
costumes or objects that stand out — 
beautifully in color don’t melt into 
the background on a black-and-white 
monitor. 

Mr. Miranda knows whereof he 
speaks. Campbell-Ewald handles 
Chevrolet’s Dinah Shore showcase. 
Chevrolet color commercials have won 
top awards. Chevrolet is the only 
advertiser to win two awards in one 
year at Cannes, and also the only one 
to win the Grand Prix twice. 


Japanese Color Sets? 


In addition to the steady advance 
on the color front that has been noted, 
rumors pop up every so often that 
look like the stimulant that’s sure to 
bring “the big break-through next 
year.” 

Two are sale of Japanese-made 
color sets in the U. S. and devel- 
opment of a means of mass pro- 
ducing the Lawrence color tube. 
Significance of both, should they ever 
jell, is the possibility of bringing the 
cost of color sets within reach of the 
average consumer. But, so far, at 
least, neither development appears 
likely to bring about a genuine price 
drop in the near future. 

Delmonico International Corp., 
N.Y., was one firm expecting to start 
U.S. distribution of color sets whose 
chassis, at least, were made in Japan, 
sometime this fall. But the company 
now says that while color broadcast- 
ing in Japan starts this fall, Delmon- 
ico will import no color sets this year. 
Spokesmen wouldn’t even guess at a 
tentative price, when and if color sets, 
or parts of color sets are ever actually 
brought from Japan. 

The Sampson Company in Chicago, 
which had also planned U. S. distri- 
bution of Japanese color sets, now 
says the entire matter is “up in the 
air.” 

Problems, says Sampson, are many. 
The company feels that the set is 
much too large for American stand- 
ards. A primary consideration is 
pricing. Freight costs alone, just to 
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PARTNERS IN PROGRESS are Crosley Broadcasting Corp. and General Electric, 
of the application of new camera tube permitting colorcasts under black and white lighting 
conditions. Today this means local night sports in color. Tomorrow it may mean hundreds 





of stot iting 


own live color with minimum capital outlay. Here Crosley, 


by Chief Engineer Howard Lepple, left, (who, with GE’s Howard Clark, absent, did the work) 
and President Robert Dunville accept award from Frank L. Miller, director of marketing, GE's 


Power Tube Department. 


get color sets over here, would run 
about $50 per set. 

The firm is now investigating im- 
portation of a Japanese chassis which 
is “superior to most American 
works.” With the assembly job done 
here, using U. S. cabinets and U. S. 
tubes, it is probable, says Sampson, 
that color sets “could be priced com- 
petitively.” However, at the present 
time, plans for sales are “nebulous.” 

According to the May 27 issue of 
Electronics, “current prices” of Japa- 
nese-made color sets on the Japanese 
market are in the neighborhood of 
360,000 yen, or $1,000. However, 
once the 17- and 21-inch sets now 
going into mass production start 
rolling off Japanese assembly lines, 
prices are expected to come down— 
though still not below the $495 price 
RCA charges here for its lowest price 
model. That’s without considering 
tariff and shipping costs from Japan. 

And here’s the latest on the Law- 
rence color tube, or Chromatron. Ac- 
cording to Paul Raibourn, vice presi- 
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dent of Paramount Pictures Corp., 
and inventor of several recent im- 
provements in the tube, “All engi- 
neering problems in respect to the 
Chromatron have been solved.” And, 
he says, that includes problems of 
assembly line production. 

The single-gun Chromatron itself, 
says Mr. Raibourn, will cost about 
the same as RCA’s three-gun tube. 
“What will bring the price of a color 
set using the Chromatron down to 
perhaps only 25 per cent more than 
the comparable black-and-white set,” 
he says, “is that it can operate with 
much less (and less expensive) sup- 
porting circuitry than that needed by 
the three-gun tube.” 

This, he explains, is because, as a 
single-gun tube, the Chromatron 
needs no complex adjustments for 
convergence or for gray-scale track- 
ing. Convergence involves locating 
and maintaining three beams in the 
appropriate color position. Gray-scale 
tracking means balancing beam 
strengths for all levels of monocrome 






or mixed color operation. Both prob. could 
lems, says Mr. Raibourn, are found the re 
in color sets presently on the market Hor 

He also notes that the Chroma. ot su 
tron’s “unique color-switching de 
vice” prevents color distortion orf york 
contamination, which might othe. 


; $495 1 
wise result from non-linear sweeps aem 
minor inaccuracies in gun position of $1 
However, he declined to estimay# .:.. 
when the Chromatron might go oe 
on the market, or even onto theff ;,. 90 


assembly line. Abo 

Incidentally, a Paramount subsid 
ary, Autometric Corporation, hy 
taken over research and development 
of the Chromatron from Allen R 
DuMont Laboratories, now a subsid: 
ary of Fairchild Camera & Instr 
ment Corporation. 

However, Mr. Raibourn’s com | 


ments about less supporting circuitryll 1959 uy 
being needed with a single-gun tube 













are contested by RCA laboratory ga 
gineers. These men, who have bull Easy 
experimental single-gun tubes themll make a 
selves, hold that “extensive or poss 
tional circuitry is needed to ‘ 
three color signals sequential oven mo 
through one tube.” Also, says ROAM of servi 


picture quality is not so good. 

In any event, electronic engin 
outside of Paramount say that eval [Latter 
if a perfect working pilot model a receiving 
complete plans of the “new Chrome circuits, , 
tron” are turned over to a man i 
turer tomorrow, the principle of 
time could hold up retail distributi 


technical 


provides 
tures, th 
pectancy 





of color sets using the Chromaltall Prices 
for a year or more. range fro 
days’ cor 

Price Lines Maintained for a firs 
York are: 

Finally, both RCA and Ad RCA 
maintain that they are mai ofr 
ing their price line. sets, and 
Says NBC: “People who @ “the b 


color sets to plummet in price, 
black-and-white sets did after 
first few years, are in for a 

pointment; because the black 
white set refinements and short 


All 
Accord 










that permitted such price cuts th: 
already been incorporated in froi 
sets. grow 

“Mass production is the most HX@%iitom the |} 
solution to the price problem. Wa mark 
a million or so sets are in us@ entry 0 
when the rate of purchase 6 @ set pr 






siderably higher, production . Knowing 
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could conceivably be reduced, and 
the retail price in proportion.” 

However, $495 is only RCA’s low- 
est suggested list price, and dealers 
have been known to go lower. In New 
York City, Masters sells the RCA 
$495 model for $459.95. Most expen- 
sive model, with a suggested list price 
of $1,300, goes for $825. These 

ices, says Masters, “include about 
$40 worth of service contract, good 
for 90 days after delivery.” 

About half a block away, walking 
east on 48th Street, you can get the 
same sets at Korvette for $399.95 and 
$985, without a contract. But, if you 
turn around and go 2,000 miles west, 
you may find color sets in some Salt 
Lake City stores also selling for $399, 
scording to Home Furnishings 
Daily. That Utah metropolis saw a 
1959 upswing in color set sales that 
is expected to continue through this 
year. 

Easy credit plans in many cities 
make a family investment in col- 
or possible even at suggested list 
price, Such an investment is made 
even more inviting by reduced price 
of service contracts and improved 
technical stability of the newer 
models. 

Latter improvements include new 
receiving iube design, new stabilizer 
circuits, and a new chassis layout that 
provides cooler operating tempera- 
tures, thus lengthening the life ex- 
pectancy of the receiving tube. 

Prices of service contracts now 
range from a low of $39.95 for a 90- 
days’ contract to a high of $79.95 
for a first year’s contract in the New 
York area. Reduced contract prices, 
says RCA, reflect the higher level of 
trouble-free performance of today’s 
sets, and color tube life comparable 
0 “the best black-and-white picture 
tubes,” 


CA All the Way 
According to RCA, dealers 


mow that future dollars must 
from color. The company ex- 
ls growing sales strength to come 
tom the black-and-white set replace- 
tit market, the two-set market, and 
me entry of other manufacturers into 
set production. 
Knowing this, dealers help RCA 
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BANKER FOR COLOR TV is what some industry commentators call David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of Radio Corporation of America, shown here addressing shareholders last May. 
He told them of color set sales growth; got O.K. to continue long-term investments in color. 


promote color. Promotion of color 
sets and programs in many areas is a 
joint venture of local station, dis- 
tributor, dealer, and even the sponsor. 
Some of this promotion is steady, 
some one-shot. 

An example is the 17 hours of con- 
tinuous color programing telecast by 
Omaha’s KMTV on Palm Sunday. 
Some 120 RCA dealers from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to Waterloo, Iowa, tied in 
to demonstrate their color receivers. 
One distributor, the Sidles Company, 
sold more than 200 color sets in the 
one week following this effort. 

RCA teams have traveled the coun- 
try to promote color sets in such pub- 
lic places as beauty shops and bars. 
While bars aren’t the factor they were 
in introducing black-and-white TV 
after the war, taverns in many areas 


report patronage up after color in- 
stallation. 

All this promotion, of course, is 
supported by the impressive increase 
in color programing offered by NBC 
over the past years. 

Total hours of NBC colorcasts had 
climbed from 68 in 1954 to 720 in 
1959. And recently, NBC started 
colorvising four more shows: “Jack 
Paar,” “Meet the Press,” “Play Your 
Hunch,” and “The Jan Murray 
Show.” This brings the NBC total for 
1960 to over 1,000 hours of color—an 
average of some 32 hours each week. 

Goal for 1970, set by TvB’s presi- 
dent, Norman Cash, is “at least half 
of the more than 200 hours of weekly 
network programing.” 

But, when that happens, they won’t 
be giving it away. . 
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When Meldrum & Fewsmith buyers 
on tour, they get first-hand view of 
business papers operate. 


WELCOME SIGN greets Meldrum & Fewsmith buyer 
task force on arrival at Conover-Mast office in New 
York: (left to right) Henry Platek and Arthur 
Earley of M & F; Barbara Knight, receptionist at 
Conover-Mast; H. G. Selby and Charles Lonsdale 
of M & F. 


CIRCULATION ME 
ops are described 
Meldrum & F 
team by Daniel 
(shirtsleeves in 
ter), Conover- 
circulation m 


at Fe i aly >. 
ee Pe om -  WjZty _ > & 


LUNCHEON MEETING is setting for explanation of Conover- tory; Ray Richards, publisher of Purchasing (t 
Mast philosophies of publishing. Line-up of Conover exec- center); Phil Heffernan, sales promotion manag 
utives at table includes (left to right) Paul Farrell, Electrical Manufacturing; Richard Gagney, pw 
editor of Purchasing; Richard Burns, publisher of Mill & Construction Equipment. 

Factory; Robert Wilcox, managing editor of Mill & Fac- 
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HE PICTURES on these pages show the media 

buying group from Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., 
Cleveland, at work in the offices of Conover-Mast 
Publications in New York. Similar visits were made 
yith editors, circulation men and publishers in the 
ofices of Penton Publishing Company in Cleveland, 
Industrial Publishing in Cleveland, Chilton Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, and McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company in New York. Several more similar visits 
are planned. 

H. G. Selby, vice president for media at Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, arranged the series of field trips 
“in order to learn something of the publishing 
philosophies, editorial objectives, and management 
points of view of the men who shape the policies 
and content of industrial media. 


RESEARCH, as practiced by Conover-Mast is 
subject at this meeting of agency group 
with Arthur Dix, the publishing firm’s vice 
president in charge of research. 


October 1960 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD followed lunch. Meldrum & of Volume Feeding Management; Mr. Selby of Meldrum 
Fewsmith media buyers joined with Conover-Mast pub- & Fewsmith; Joseph Bessette, sales manager of Volume 
lishers and editors in frank discussion of all points of 
interest to agency group. Left to right: Jack Ghene, editor 


“These visits,” Mr. Selby says, “are producing 
priceless information that is helping us make im- 
portant media decisions every day. We are de- 
lighted with what we are learning, and we couldn’t 
learn it any other way. 


“The practical usefulness to agency media direc- 
tors of being able, in agency-client meetings, to 
settle conflicting opinions by direct quotes from 
face-to-face discussions with editors and publishers, 
is hard to overestimate. Confusion clears up when 
the quotes are authoritative and pertinent.” 


With Mr. Selby when he visited Conover-Mast 
were Arthur Earley, marketing services director of 
the agency, and Charles Lonsdale and Henry Pla- 
tek, associate media directors. ad 
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Feeding Management; Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Platek and Mr. 
Earley of Meldrum & Fewsmith. 
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NEWS! 


0 INCREAS 
IN RATES FOE 











FIRST HALF 6 


Parade circulation is increasing substantially (884,000 in 
the last year). An important part of this increase has been 
achieved by Parade distributing newspapers without expen- 
sive promotions to force the growth. 

This is not true of most general magazines. Reluctant sub- 
scribers are forced to order, by ever gaudier deckle-edged, 
gilt-lined, cut-rate, pay-later offers by air mail and telephone. 
The advertiser pays the bill. Many publications are raising 
rates for increased circulation and for added costs. 

But, as a result of operating efficiency, Parade has avoided 
raising basic charges, both to distributing newspapers and 
to advertisers— despite rising costs for an improved product. 


In fact, throughout the last half of 1960, Parade is del 
ing its new high in circulation at a cost-per-thousand 
than was charged during the last half of 1959. 
Parade continues to hold the line. Current advertising 
(card #36) will remain in effect through July 2, 1961 
rates guaranteed. 

Based on past performance, it is expected that addi 
newspapers will begin distributing Parade during the 
six to nine months. The circulation of such newspap 
be delivered as bonus through July 2, 1961. 

No need to wait or wonder about 1961 rates. Place 
first-half orders now without fear of rate change. 








PARADE 


The Magazine Section 
of 65 Leading 
Sunday Newspapers 












TECHNIQUES 


Pre-print Insert 


in Newspapers 
Pays Off for Pillsbury 











By Robert I. Zschunke 


JERCE COMPETITION for read- 

ership and ad exposure has re- 
silted in the extensive pioneering of 
dramatic, new space units by na- 
tional brand advertisers. Magazines 
have been quick to accept the new 
gatefolds, inserts, multi-page foldouts 
and other agency-conceived ideas. 
Newspapers, generally, have not ex- 
perienced a widespread use of unique 
space adaptations. 

Earlier this year, however, 52 news- 
s delive— paper publishers utilized the inherent 
and flexibility of their medium and car- 

tied a pre-printed, eight-page, four- 
sing color insert featuring the best baking 
961 ideas from Pillsbury’s Grand National 
Bake-Off. Publishers were quick to 
ddit tealize the reader-service potential of 
the 4composite collection of prize-win- 
apersWim “ing recipes in a separate “save sec- 
tion” easily retained for future ref- 
jace fmm “ence. Too, the advertiser-supplied 
msert provided an industry-wide 
means of competing with national 
magazines despite the varying color 
wailability and reproduction quality 

P among individual newspapers. 
vom Although other national advertisers 
have used pre-printed sections, the 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour “Prize Recipe” 
msett was the first to use a list of 
hewspapers in such depth. Total ABC 


on was in excess of 17 mil- 
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lion. For many distributing papers it 
was the first time they had carried a 
complete supplement supplied entire- 
ly by a national advertiser. 


Greater Penetration 


In early media planning for the 
annual Bake-Off advertising event, 
Campbell-Mithun and the Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour Marketing Group con- 
curred that a new vehicle was re- 
quired to provide consumer reach and 
depth of penetration. 

Previous prize recipe promotions 
had taken the form of multi-page 
service magazine advertisements. Al- 
though very successful in recent years, 
we wanted a medium that would place 
more prize winning recipes in the 
hands of more housewives—and at a 


cost not disproportionate to the pro-" 


motion’s importance in the balanced 
marketing plan for Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour. 

Local newspapers, with their verti- 
cal market coverage, appeared to be 
the most logical and desirable media 
use. In them stepped-up consumer im- 
pact would achieve greatest retail 
trade enthusiasm. Also a major factor 
in looking to local print media was 
the opportunity to pre-select markets 
of highest potential to further com- 











Robert I. Zschunke 
is associate media director of 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

At one time a sports reporter 
and space salesman, 

he joined the agency in 1956 

as a researcher, later became a 
space buyer and media planner. 







plement the basic media used. 

Not to be overlooked, also, was the 
merchandising force available 
through each individual newspaper. 
Promotion and merchandising on be- 
half of most papers exceeded even 
our first expectations. 

Creatively, we were seeking an idea 
even more dramatic than the twelve- 
page magazine accordion gatefold 
used for the same promotion in 1959. 
A multi-page ROP, four-color section 
was considered. Key negatives in this 


(Continued on page 152) 





Cover of Pillsbury pre-printed supplement 
used in 1960. 
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This one man... 


How both can make your 1961 advertising 
more resultful | 


This one man... the purchasing agent . . . makes cut costs without impairing production flow ¢ 
more decisions on what is bought from whom product quality. 
than any other individual in industry. 

His importance in the company is unques- This one magazine .. . PURCHASING... 
tioned. He alone decides what share of the pie the P.A.’s most trusted and respected source ¢ 
you and your competitors get. helpful information. Every other week it fee 

Today his need for “how to” information and him a complete editorial diet of product, ee 
product news is more critical than ever before, nomic and professional news; authoritative art 
because of the current net profit squeeze. Manage- cles on purchasing techniques, legal problems 
ment depends on his ability to find new ways to supplier relations, value analysis, personal ne 
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TECHNIQUES 


Cost per thousand for distribution of 
8-page supplied insert in newspapers 


> 90 


(Continued from page 149) 

plan were four-color non-availabilities 
in many markets, high costs and 
varying qualities of reproduction 
from market to market. The relatively 
high cost and certain creative limita- 
tions of the new Hi-Fi process also 
eliminated this process from consider- 
ations. 

A separate section easily retained 
for repeated use in menu preparation 
had strong appeal. We could include 
in one package a complete promotion 
with recipes, product advertising and 
any desired copy pertaining to the 
Bake-Off and its prize winning per- 
sonalities. The idea of pre-printing 
at one plant location introduced a 
means of quality control and con- 
siderable printing economies as com- 
pared to printing in many newspaper 
plants throughout the country. 

The idea received unanimous ap- 
proval from the six participating ad- 
vertisers: Pillsbury Best flour; 
French’s spices and vanilla; Land 
O’Lakes butter; Morton salt; Nestle’s 
chocolate; Red Star yeast. 


Publisher Reaction 
Campbell-Mithun has considered, 


on numerous occasions in the past— 
for several clients—the prospect of a 
preprinted insert. Each time, however, 
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sees 


we were stymied because of varying 
local postal interpretations, the high 
costs required by many papers and a 
general reluctance of many publishers 
toward the idea of distributing a 
section prepared by and for a “na- 
tional” advertiser. 

Many papers wanted their individ- 
ual logo signature on the cover page, 
each page plainly identified as “ad- 
vertisement,” all pages numbered as 
Section C- page 3, plus many addi- 
tional individual specifications. Every 
publisher and local postmaster had 
their own requirements and interpre- 
tations. To comply with each require- 
ment would have served only to 
negate the efficiencies of pre-printing 
a large run for multi-market distribu- 
tion. 

Fully expecting a mixed publisher 
reaction toward pre-printed inserts, 
the Campbell-Mithun media group 
started what evolved into more than 
six months of correspondence and 
negotiation before the final 52-paper 
list was resolved. 

Realizing we were in a field where 
no ground rules had been established 
for either mechanical handling or the 
costing of an insert, we set our own 
criteria and objectives to be used in 
completing a list of distributing news- 
papers based on: 


Importance of individual 
kets relative to the total marks 
ing plan. 7 
. Marketing area coverage by 
dividual newspapers—in 
areas more confined than 
others. 

3. Circulation and cost ratios, 

4. General audience profiles of 

dividual newspapers. 

We first surveyed a list of 170 
desired papers, hoping a fairly stay 
ardized mechanical and costing 5 
cedure would evolve that could 
as a workable benchmark to 
Pillsbury and the industry. 

Our findings are summarized: 
the chart on this page, showing 
variation from $7.00 per the 
to $61.50 per thousand. 

Although realizing some 
papers have higher fixed ope 
costs than others, it was diffe 
rationalize the use of papers at 
higher end of this efficiency 
despite the importance of the m 
it served. 

Average cost-per-thousand—i 
ing printing—for the 52 distrih 
papers we used was $22.80 or 
per-thousand-per-page. 

Obviously, there is no set p 
for costing a pre-printed in 
Quotations varied radically, 
from full rate, plus color premé 
65 per cent off the black and ¥ 
rate card. We found, however, 
are many newspaper publishers 
ing to take leadership initiati 
provide new techniques in order! 
the national advertiser can utilize 
medium to its greatest advan’ 

Despite the relatively high 
cost for a single event promotion, 
insert has provided Pillsbury’ 
Flour and the five co-operat 
gredient products with one @ 
most efficient, dramatic, mass ci 
tion vehicles in print media. — 

Playing key roles in the suce 
this insert were William W. Bok 
Pillsbury’s Best flour brand maa 
Robert L. Jones, Campbel 
account executive and Barbara 
space buyer. James R. Pe 
Pillsbury’s Best flour brand 1 
visor and Robert J. Nevin is 
bell-Mithun’s account supe 
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ER PLAN—The use of announcements in a prime, 
s, network program. 


wb 
St 


1. The list of media to be used during an 


ftising campaign. 2. The list of a product’s adver- 
‘to be included in a medium vehicle during a spe- 
cif ¢ time. 3. The chronological list of programs broad- 
by a station. 
BOOND-IMPRESSION PAGES—Pages printed after 
res up page has been printed, to obtain clear repro- 
duction of halftone work. 

TIO! 


ANNOUNCEMENT—A network commer- 


ed to a section of the network. 
SPONSORSHIP—A program divided into 
greral units per broadcast which may be sold to several 


CLUBBING—Among magazines, practice 


ch permits subscribers to choose a small number of 


from a large list at a reduced rate. 
ELF-LIQUIDATING PREMIUM—One for which the 
‘fo an advertiser is fully absorbed by the consumer. 
ELP-LIQUIDATING POINT-OF-PURCHASE UNIT— 
Dne for which the retailer wholly or partially pays. 

PE, 
petial effects, cutouts, special lighting, or’ animation. 
iio called EMBELLISHED PAINTED BULLETIN. 
ILER—Direct mail literature that folds up to 


ACULAR—A painted outdoor bulletin with 


LF-LIQUIDATING PREMIUM—One for which 
p co Jal the advertiser is partially absorbed by the 


EN CE COMPLETION—A psychological technique 
i @ respondent is asked to complete a partial sen- 


ae) 


ARY SERVICE AREA—The distant area in 
1s broadcast station’s signal is subject to inter- 
ot fading, but can still be received. 
statistics, the order of the measurements of 
eee tee % mess good ' bed) 
~PUBLICATIONS—Consumer publications 


as 
‘. 


considerable editorial space to how-to-do-it 


(S.1.U.)—The number of homes with 
on sets tuned in at a given time in a given 

called TUNE-IN, HOMES USING RADIO 
IES USING TELEVISION (H.U.T.). 


- DXES—At point-of-purchase, reusable 


1 


hic a product may be displayed. 


= 


SET SOLID—The lines of a body of type set as closely to- 
gether as possible. 

SHARE OF AUDIENCE-—The percentage of sets-in-use 
tuned to a station or program. 

SHEET-FED PRESS—A printing press which uses pa- 
per cut into separate sheets before printing. To be dis- 
tinguished from a web-fed press in which a roll of paper 
is printed and then cut into separate sheets. 


SHELTER PUBLICATION—A consumer publication de- 
voted primarily to the development and maintenance of 
the home. 

SHOPPING GOODS—Those products usually purchased 
by a consumer after making careful and extensive com- 
parisons among competing brands. 

SHOPPING NEWSPAPERS-—See CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATION NEWSPAPERS. 

SHORT-TERM SUBSCRIPTION—One entered for less 
than one year. 

SHORT RATE—Among print media, the difference be- 
tween the rate earned and the rate contracted for by an 
advertiser who fails to fulfill the linage requirements of a 
contract which if fulfilled would have entitled him to a 
lower line rate. 


SHOWING—The number of outdoor posters according to 
a set pattern of intensity. A No, 100 showing includes suf- 
ficient panels to give complete coverage of a market. 
SIDE POSITION—In transportation advertising, the reg- 
ular position of car cards above the windows inside the 
cars. 

SIDE STITCHING—The process of stapling a book or 
magazine through one side to the other. 
SIGNATURE —1. A sheet folded ready for stitching into 
a publication. 2. The name of the advertiser, usually at 
the end of an advertisement. 3. In broadcasting, a musi- 
cal number or sound effect which regularly identifies the 
program. 

SIGMA-—In statistics, the sum of a series of measures. 


SIGNIFICANCE—In statistics, the indication of the 
meaning of a result. To be distinguished from “relia- 
bility,” the indication of the statistical possibilities of ob- 
taining similar results on further sampling. 
SILK SCREENING—A method of printing with a color 
paste through a stencil held securely to a porous surface 
on a screen of silk. 
SIMULCAST—A program simultaneously broadcast on 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Consinued from previous page) 


radio and television; to broadcast simultaneously a pro- 
gram on radio and television. 

SIX-SHEET POSTER—See JUNIOR PANEL. 
SLIDE—Still art work, printed matter, or film used in 
television production. 


SLOGAN~—A brief, strikingly-phrased idea used repeat- 
edly by a company or organization to aid in the formula- 


tion of its image. 
SNAPPER—An extra incentive used to get consumers to 


buy a special product. 
SOAP OPERA—A daytime dramatic ‘series on radio or 


television. 


SOLID MATTER—Lines of type set without spacing be- 


tween the lines. 

SOUND-—In radio, the impression created by a station, 
the station’s image. 

SPACE—That part of a printed medium in which adver- 
tisements are placed. 

SPACE POSITION VALUE—In outdoor, an estimate of 
the effectiveness of a particular poster location. The fac- 
tors considered are the length of approach, the speed of 
travel, the angle of the panel to its circulation, and the 
relation of the panel to adjacent panels. 

SPECIAL OPENINGS—In television film syndication, 
specially prepared beginnings and endings for a pro- 
gram to identify advertisers of the program. 
SPECTACULAR—1. In outdoor, a large permanent sign 
individualized with special lighting and action effects, 
usually more than average length used by an advertiser 
for a one-time promotion. 

SPLIT RUN—1l. A technique to measure the relative 
strength of different copy approaches by means of cou- 
pon returns from equally divided po-tions of a specific 
edition or issue of a publication’s circulation, each iden- 
tical except for the varying copy approaches. 2. One or 
more advertisers may also split the circulation of a maga- 
zine on a regional basis to secure exposure for their 
different brands. 


SPONSOR—The company or individual who pays for a 
broadcast program’s time and talent. 

SPONSOR IDENTIFICATION (S. I.)—The extent of 
identification of a program’s sponsor or knowledge of 
his product or service. The percentage of listeners or 
viewers who correctly associate a program with the spon- 
sor or his product is SPONSOR IDENTIFICATION IN- 
DEX (S. P. L.). 

SPONSOR’S RATING—A rating determined by applying 
the sponsor identification index to the total audience 
rating. 

SPOT—1. In relation to time buying, the purchase of time 
on a market-by-market, non-network basis either for spot 
announcements, local live programs, or for a syndicated 
film program. The use of spot or “localized” time i is 
called a SPOT CAMPAIGN. 2. In celation to conemer- 
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cials, a spot is an announcement placed hetwe 
grams. To he Snopes evek § Pree” & 
an announcement within a program. . 
SPOT CARRIER—In television, syndicated filn 
laneth conten: pees Ane comers AOE" | 


sors. 


STABILITY OF SAMPLE—The elatinsip be 
creases in sample size and resulting ¢ 
variability of measured results. 
STABILIZATION CURVE~A graphic illustratio 
eflect an increase in sample sizes will have on 3 


se : 


STANDARD Sgr tei ag (S. D)-A ne 
Saoartion a Nee ot hee Oy tee 


STANDARDS ERROR—A measure of the f 
seat So hia euler bettas ox ako ae n 
Also called STANDARD ERROR OF DIFFERE 


STANDARD HIGHWAY BULLETIN —An ou 
painted bulletin of standardized dimension, usua 
fourth larger than 24-sheet posters. . 


An area which consists 0 te omar ei 
politan character, snd comic andi 
between outlying counties and the central co 
ined by the Buren of he Bogs with the ivi 


Standard Metropolitan Ar 
es Federal g 





ord 


And then came Columbus 


salways somebody around to challenge the cliché; the stereotype; 
to effect a “breakthrough” into a new area. In advertising — in 
Geation of ads, in the design of marketing strategy, in the selection 
~these are the characteristics that measure the difference be- 
the routine and the inspired; the “so-so” and the “success.” 
ing this message to advertisers and their agencies, the Metro 
Comics Network invites the attention of those who are not now 
fing the use of this medium in their major selling efforts. 
Question: How thoroughly have you explored the sales potentials 
Your grasp in this—the largest print audience available today? 
you aware of these facts: 
t More people read Metro Sunday Comics than any other print 
Over eau As always, section readership is terrific. (Ask 


M® Regular comics readers include more college graduates, more 
more adults, more teenagers, more kids than you can reach 


in any other medium. And you reach them all at once for the price o 
one insertion. 

FACT: In the income brackets that count — over $4,000; over $7,000 
over $10,000—Metro Sunday Newspaper Comics’ families rank well abou 
U.S. averages. 

Fact: During the key “buying years”— 18 to $4—readership of Sunday} 
Newspaper Comics tops that of all other feature sections. 

Fact: People who read Comics become involved in the situations 
identify strongly with many of the characters — develop a strong sens¢j 
of loyalty to the medium. The result: a strong sense of 
loyalty to the advertisers. (Ask us for our new studies. ) 

Fact: You can get the complete story on Metro Sunday 
Comics Network by calling MUrray Hill 9-8200 in New 
York City—or any of our branch offices listed below. 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC.) 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-8200 © Chicage 11, 1710 Tribune Tower © Detroit 2, New Center Building © Los Angeles 5, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard © San Francisce 4, 155 Montgomery Street 








RECENT ISSUE of the Gallagher 

Report called attention to the 
existence of a number of consumer 
magazines which, using the “con- 
trolled” method of circulation, have 
no means of getting an audit from 
ABC (which abjures “free” circula- 
tion) or BPA (which confines itself 
to business publications). 

It would obviously be futile to di- 
rect any suggestion about this to ABC, 
dominated as it is by consumer maga- 
zines and newspapers to whom “free” 
is anathema. Yet it may be profitable 
to implore BPA (I’m acting, now, 
outside my role of BPA board chair- 
man) to reappraise its service to the 
advertising business and consider 
abandonment of its restriction against 
all but “business” publications. (Its 
by-laws, as well as its name, restrict 
it to “business” ) . 

BPA makes a strong point of the 
fact that it specializes on business 
magazines, that its people are busi- 
ness-oriented, that it is not subject to 
any prejudicial pressure from non- 
business media. 

Yet may not BPA be failing to 
stress a more important fact: that it 
certifies the qualification of each 
reader, by virtue of his industry or 
job, to receive a given magazine? 


Value of Qualification 

It is this qualification procedure 
which gives BPA its unique value to 
media buyers; not the fact that it is a 
business publications’ audit exclu- 
sively. 

ABC publications claim that a sub- 
scription—the passing of money—at- 
tests to a man’s intent, hence his quali- 
fication; he wouldn’t waste the money 
if he didn’t think the publication will 
be of service to him. 

On the other hand, a “free” pub- 
lisher can distribute his magazine 
(wanted or not) to every single per- 
son known to have an interest related 
to the subject matter of the magazine. 
Whether or not he actually reads it is 
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Should BPA Audit Consumer Magazines? 


up to the editor (just as in the case of 
the “paid” magazine), but at least 
there is no limitation created by in- 
adequate subscription solicitation or 
by the price of the subscription. 

Circulation of this type—which ad- 
vertisers-to-business have accepted— 
might be considered valuable by ad- 
vertisers - to - special - interest - con- 
sumers. An advertiser selling to a spe- 
cial-interest group would welcome 
audited proof that a magazine goes 
only to parties known to have an in- 
terest in the subject his product serves 
and to all of them (within practical 
limits), and that his advertisement 
will appear in an environment of edi- 
torial material conducive to buying. 

Obviously, no newsstand circula- 
tion could be counted. But isn’t a mag- 
azine circulated free to customers of 
diaper services or members of ski 
clubs or charge accounts of depart- 
ment stores legitimate enough to en- 
joy the benefits of an audit and to 
operate without the stigma of “no 
audit?” 


New Name for BPA? 


Suppose, then, that BPA (re- 
named, probably) dedicated itself to 
qualified circulation (paid or free) 
rather than to business circulation. 
The circulation philosophy it would 
thus be helping to defend would be 
related to qualification by special in- 
terest (the readers’ and hence the ad- 
vertisers’) rather than to its present 
“We know business” argument or the 
ABC’s “If something has value it can 
be sold” theme song. 


Beware of the Buyer 


I cannot understand the indiffer- 
ence and discourtesy of the 574 busi- 
ness publishers who failed to answer 
the ANA questionnaire probing their 
reasons for not being audited. Nor 
can I understand the poor judgment 
of the 117 among the respondents 
who said they can’t justify the cost. 





These publishers appear bli 
one of the great virtues of a g 
audit: the salutary effect upon 
publisher himself. Good auditi 
good housekeeping. 

Meanwhile, many proponer 
audits urge buyers to press upom 
audited publications all the 
ments in favor of belonging te 
audit bureau. But my attitude j 
the publisher can’t come up 
good reason for not being 
(associations distribution is a fap 
reason; too new is a good reason 
then I’m not going to knock m 
out trying to make a convert. M, 
the publication couldn’t stand a 
audit. 

If more buyers will just not buyin 
these cases, the laggard publishes 
will have to get an audit, or clem 
house in order to get one, or goa 
of business. 


































Nothing But the Truth 


Two recent pronouncements by 
branches of the Federal government 
condoning a certain amount of mis 
statement in advertising leave m 
wondering about this matter d 
hyperbole. They are: 1.) The publi 
should tolerate the understandabk 
tendency of the maker to exaggerale; 
and 2.) Space-buyers are sophist 
cated, so they can be expected 
protect themselves against overt 
tended claims. 

I cannot do much about what a 
vertisers want to say about ther 
selves on television, but my franehi 
in this space permits me to ask olbe 
space-buyers to join me in @ 
demning the practice of stretch 
the truth in the selling of busi 
paper space. 

Let us make sure the space 


resentatives realize how sophistica 


we really are, by refusing to olga 
the inflated claims, the statisti gan 
hocus-pocus, and other extravagl make your 
embellishments of their é 
tions. 3 NEWS 
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Timothy M. Cunningham, electron tube engineer, at the RCA Library, Harrison, N. J. 


PROCEEDINGS ‘vreally takes a beating... 
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FROM ITS READERSI 


If you’ve been in many company libraries, 
we're sure you've seen “dog-eared” copies of Pro- 
ceedings. It’s not a case of poor paper and printing 
—we use the best quality—it’s just an example of 
pass-along readership taken to extremes! 


Of course, 63,696 (ABC) professionally qual- 
ified men receive individual copies of Proceedings 
at home each month, as well as 15,550 students in 
engineering colleges. What’s the reason for this 
important following? 


Proceedings of the IRE enlisted the aid of 
the John Fosdick Organization to take a survey of 
its many readers to find out what they thought. Here 
are some of their reactions. “We use Proceedings as 
a reference. It’s really a text. Has the largest amount 
in proportion of text, the highest quality text, and 
the largest amount of informational advertising of 
any book in the industry.” And, of special interest to 
advertisers, one chief engineer said, “I’ve saved half- 
a-million dollars by buying from ads in Proceedings, 


and I’ve bought a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of equipment from the ads.” 


Fact is, 100% of those interviewed said they 
have some purchasing responsibility! And, as a fur- 
ther indication of the effectiveness of using Proceed- 
ings to reach buying factors of electronic equipment, 
components and supplies, these readers expressed a 
2 to 1 preference for Proceedings when compared 
with mentions of all the electronic books. (Survey 
available upon request—ask for it! ) 


Are you now reaching this important, select 
audience for your product? You can, you know, 
reach them 12 times a year in Proceedings for just 
$9,720. (1961 rates). A similar schedule in a semi- 
monthly would cost $23,270 . . . and in a weekly, 
$46,280! Call or write today for all the facts. Find 
out what selling power Proceedings really has! 
Reach 63,696 (net paid circulation) top-level radio- 
electronics men each and every month throughout 
the year! 


For @ share 

inthe Present, and 
sake in the future, 
make your product 


NEWS * 
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Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO «© LOS ANGELES 
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No... COUNT OF 
READERS 

WITH ABOVE 

AVERAGE INCOME ! 
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ils median income leads that of 
all men’s magazines regularly 
surveyed in the Starch Report. 
1.2 million Elks are first in 
median income with $7176 .. . 
first in percent of readers 
earning $10,000 or more . . . first 
in more ownership classifica- 
tions than any other men’s 
magazine reported. 
Investigate this leading male 
market. Ask your local ELKS 
representative for the complete 
market story, or write for your 
copy of our fact-filled booklet 
—“The ELKS Market.” 





MAGAZINE 


New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 











By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Some interesting changes are creep- 
ing up on advertising’s traditional 
“computer.” 


Early in the history of advertising, 
someone got the bright idea of turn- 
ing a small area of his advertisement 
into an order blank. “Just cut out the 
coupon, and mail it back,” he said to 
the reader. And, because laziness is a 
national trait, he put the coupon in 
the lower right-hand corner, where __ it 
we'd have to cut only two of its four _i 
sides. 

The coupon has become a tradition 
in American advertising. The direct 
sales advertiser uses it as his counter. 
By trial and error, he has built a 
science of coupon-salesmanship that 
now does a business in billions. 

The merchandising-minded have 
devised ingenious ways of using the 
coupon. Contests. Special deals. Book- 
lets. Samples. Premiums. Advertisers 
such as Procter & Gamble have built 
up such coupon response that they 
don’t dare try to handle them any- 
more with the regular morning’s mail. 


A Testing Laboratory 


The numbers boys have discovered 
that, by adding a little key letter to 
the coupon, they can make it the ad 
man’s testing laboratory. With the 
replies to “Dept. W-2,” we now meas- 
ure advertisement against advertise- 
ment, offer against offer, medium 
against medium. We have a file full 
of proof to show anyone who asks, 
“What are we getting out of our ad- 
vertising ?” 

Now for what’s cooking with the 
coupon today. 

First, it’s moving—out of its tradi- 
tional corner, out of the advertise- 
ment itself. Following the popular 
trend to use everything but the page 
in our national magazines, many ad- 
vertisers are buying gatefold flaps, 
or separate inserts for their coupons. 









This allows the coupon to be a com 
plete, cover-stock, ready-to-mail post 
card. Its convenience and extra atten. 
tion value undoubtedly increase is 
returns. It’s eliminating the old make 
up problem of what to put on the 
other side of a couponed page. But 
’s giving birth to a new problem 


valuable coupon flaps, before return. 
ing unsold magazines. One mass mag. 
azine is considering splitting its run 
to omit these coupons from the news 
stand copies. 


Use in Merchandising 


into the merchandising act. More and 
more coupons now skip the mail rov- 
tine, ask 
dealer,” 
Now the dealer sees and feels th 
direct results of national advertising 
Along with the sales, it’s making extra 
work for the dealer, which means 
extra problems for the advertiser. 
And, of course, the advertiser is le 
ing control over the cashing-in of his 
coupons. 


they were meant for. 


many coupons have lost their stalis 
as a part of the advertising ope 
tion. You no longer have to read @ 
ad to get them; you just open 
envelope addressed to “Occup 
The means have by-passed the end, 


scattering their coupons today, wilt 
out the accompanying ad? The om 
reason I can figure is that the ad 
tising they’re using today gives tie 
no other way to distribute a coupit 


hand corner of your TV screen. * 































hear news dealers are tearing out 























Next, the coupon is getting right 






you to “take it to you 
and cash in on a special offer. 











They don’t always result in the sae 













The most humiliating trend is tha 























Why are so many big adv 




















Try cutting out the lower 
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This is not a Jackson Pollock painting. It is a chart of the 
cigarette market from 1946 to 1958. The bold line at the 
lop is the total market. The squiggles below are 30-odd 
brands, regular, king-size and filter. 
_ The battle of cigarette advertising is big and hot. But 
its only part of this year’s $11 billion advertising compe- 
tition for a share of the consumer’s mind and money. 

The struggle to stand out from the $11 billion crowd is 
one reason why many advertisers are taking a new look at 
Magazines. In The Saturday Evening Post, for example, 


you’re sure your ad page in a single issue will be seen 
30,861,000 times. You’re sure your ad page will be seen by 
your best customers — the $4,000-and-higher households 
that spend two-thirds of all durable- and package-goods 
dollars. You’re sure that readers will return to your ad 
page... that you'll have plenty of opportunity to sell them. 

Marketing is a mod- A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
ern art. Let the Post 


help you paint a brighter ~y re 
sales picture. P@® | 
YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST E A ia i 
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STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


WGAL-TV 
Channel & 


Lancaster, Pa. 

NBC and CBS 
Representative: MEEKER 
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By Isabel Ziegler 


NE OF THE WORST sins a 

buyer can commit in the eyes 
of a representative is to buy a sched- 
ule in one of the latter’s markets 
without giving him the opportunity 
to bid for the business. 

This seldom happens. The smart 
buyer should always seek availabili- 
ties from all stations, because there 
might be a better buy. Moreover, the 
smart buyer does not want to. estab- 
lish bad relations with representa- 
tives. 

It might sound like a waste of the 
buyer’s time to ask for availabilities, 
and a waste of the representative’s 
time to prepare them. This is not so. 
There just might be a better buy that 
could fit the bill. The lucky repre- 
sentative who does get the unex- 
pected order never will question it! 


Predetermined Schedules 


Consequently, I am not concerned 
with the worst time-buying sin,— 
buying without querying for availa- 
bilities. I am, however, concerned 
with a buyer who is purchasing a 
schedule or two in a market and has 
predetermined what station or sta- 
tions will be involved. 

How can this happen? In more 
than 50 per cent of the cases, it is 
simply a case of economics. A cer- 
tain sum of money has been allocated 
to do a job that cannot be done 
within this limitation by using the 
most expensive, or even the second 
most expensive station in the market. 
Sometimes the feasible combination 
is the top station and the fourth sta- 
tion. In some cases the budget for the 
market is determined by the buyer in 
advance. The choice of stations then 
is dependent on the best availa- 
bilities. However, budgets are not 
always set up this way. Sometimes 
they are determined by mysterious 
things like case shipments. 

It is entirely possible that some 
representative is saddled with a sta- 
tion whose rate is entirely out of line 


TELL REPS THE TRUTH 













with the station’s performance. Som 
stations have packages which are ng 
competitive enough to be considered 
seriously by the astute buyer. Unde 
these circumstances, when the buyer 
is asked by the representative, “Why 
didn’t my station get the business?” 
he should tell the representative th 
truth. It is not necessary for th 
buyer to do this in hope of negoti. 
ating a better rate for his client, bu 
it does give the representative a con 
crete reason to pass on to his manage 
ment, who in turn might want to pas 
it on to the station. The representa 
tive company might add the buyer: 
account to a long line of business los 
for this same reason, and this migh 
be instrumental in helping changes 
situation which affords little profit 
anyone. 














Lack of Information 


In some instances a buyer prede 
termines the station or stations tok 
purchased because of lack of proper 
information about the other ai 
media in the market. It often happen 
that a representative or station mam 
will approach a buyer and ask thé 
his station be bought without am 
reason why. Oh, sometimes a mai 
pull study is shown, and used # 
proof-positive that this station & 
really No. 1 in the market. Yet, other 
stations have gone to the tim 
trouble, and expense to present the 
buyer with known, acceptable, 
generally valid studies. Should 
mail-pull station be awarded the 
ness? The answer is no, becaust 
buyer is entrusted with the 
bility of spending someone 
money. This responsibility must 
taken seriously, and the buyer 
be prepared at all times to defend 
purchase. For the same reason, 
buyer should discuss the reason 
the station was not bought, s@ 
the representative can go to thes 
tion and request proof of e 
ness other than a mail-pull su 
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How big is a moment? Breaking time into pieces has beguiled 
man for eons; the smaller the piece, the more advanced the 
technology. Today’s atomic clock-watchers achieve segments 
in the millionths. 

Absolute Newtonians might say a moment contains 60 seconds 
and let it go at that. The fallacy of this approach is in the 
air of Eastern lowa, where WMT-TV’s rounder, firmer, more 
fully packed atomic moments are flung with cunning abandon 
into an area containing more than half the tv homes in Iowa, 
whence they are plucked by the largest Eastern Iowa audience 


of any tv station, a fact documented by audience surveys* with 
delightfully monotonous regularity. 


WMT-TV Cedar Rapids-Waterloo. CBS Television for Eastern lowa. 
Affiliated with WMT Radio, KWMT Fort Dodge. 
National Representatives: The Katz Agency. 


*ARB Metro Area Reports; NCS #1, 2, 3. 





MEDIA STUDIES 


Air Engineering predicts accelera- 
tion of industrial use of “white 
rooms.” These are areas where the 
precise specifications of finished 
goods require an atmosphere of 
purity, and temperature and humidity 
control greater than that offered by 
conventional air conditioning. “Spe- 
cial Report on White Rooms” cites 
such growth industries as missiles, 
electronics, data processing, instru- 
ment manufacturing, atomic energy, 
and pharmaceutical research as ele- 
ments of the increasing market for 
white-room equipment. This includes 
everything from dust-free clothing 
and special construction materials to 
sterile cabinets and air conditioning 
machinery using special high pres- 
sure fans. Report also predicts in- 
creasing use of white rooms for nor- 
mal production processes.—A. 


Avery-Knodel, Inc. Booming Tuc- 
son, Ariz., is subject of “The Old 
Pueblo Explodes into a New El 
Dorado.” Brochure describes Tucson 
as the 54th market in population, and 
one that has enjoyed an 85.6 per cent 
increase since the 1950 census, plus 
a “series of socio-economic explo- 
sions since the beginning of World 
War II that has transformed hitherto 
tourist Tucson into a city of great 
industrialization.” Report features 
KVOA-TV, citing TV coverage, circu- 
lation, and audience shares in the Tuc- 
son area.—B. 


The Detroit Free Press. “Facts 
about The Detroit Free Press” reports 
a 75.8 per cent growth in Detroit's 
suburbs since 1950. Booklet shows re- 
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tail sales by county, shopping center 
locations, population growth, and 
sources of income for Detroit and 
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Michigan families. Data on circula- 
tion, readership, and advertising 
linage are given for the Free Press, 
News, and Times.—C. 


Johnson Publishing Co. Negro 
families account for 27 per cent of 
the population of Detroit’s central 
city, 35 per cent of New Orleans’ and 
53 per cent of the Washington, D. C. 









































central city, according to a report on 
food buying in central cities. On a 
per capita basis, report says Negroes 
spend more for foods for home con- 
sumption, up to 12 per cent more in 
supermarkets, than white families 
with comparable incomes. Food re- 
port is one of four stressing the grow- 
ing importance ($19 billion estimate) 
of the urban Negro to central city 
stores. Others cover men’s wear, 
drugs, and household furnishings. A 
fifth report, “Portrait of the Urban 
Negro Household,” underlines growth 
of home entertainment among Ne- 
groes and their choice of liquor 


brands.—D. 


Good Housekeeping. According to 
“Consumer Panel Report on Paint— 
1960,” indoor painting is for ama- 
teurs, three-to-one. But half the sub- 
scribing panelists report hiring a 
painter for outside work. The 76-page 
booklet discusses recency of latest 
paint job, where paint is purchased, 
type used, and colors used, on ex- 
terior and in each room of respond- 
ents’ homies. Report also covers 


method of application and tells who 
selects brand of paint, who chooses 
color, and who does the work.—E, 


Food Topics and Food Field Re 
porter report that the U. S. public 
spent $46.5 billion for grocery stor 
products in 1959. The 13th annul 
survey, covering more than 300 items 
shows the 14.3 per cent sales gain jp 
health and beauty aids to be th 
sharpest rise among all “grocery” de 
partments. Alcoholic beverages, how 
ever, made the greatest contribution 
of any “food” category to the inereag 
in dollar sales. Fifty-two per cent @ 
the total sales gain ($960 million) 
during 1958-’59 came from such nop 
foods as housewares, phonograph ree 
ords, paper towels, household pest 
cides, and health and beauty aids, Re 
port shows domestic consumption and 
grocery store expenditures for ead 
item during 1957, 1958 and 1959, and 
percentages of each to total grocey 
sales and to total consumption.—F, 


True readers own an average of 4p 
suits, 11.6 business shirts, and 109 
sport shirts, according to “Men's Ap 
parel Survey.” Study says reades 
represent an annual market of $0 
million for major apparel and aces 
sories, and tells types of store they 
come from, and for each of 27 item 


number owned, price paid, and, wh 
applicable, style, fabric, and 
of ownership.—G. 
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MARKET STUDIES 


Television Advertising Represen- 
tatives, Inc. Viewing by women with 
children under six is compared to that 
of other women by “Audience Dimen- 
sions—Mothers of Young Children.” 


Mothers of the young view more in 
every time period—an average of 32 
per cent more throughout the day 
than other women, at least in the five 
markets served by Westinghouse sta- 
tions. In terms of time, this is five 
hours and 17 minutes of daily viewing 
for young mothers against four hours 
and one minute by others. Results are 
given on an average quarter-hour 
basis and are broken down by day 
and night time viewing and by view- 
ing of mothers of babies under two 
versus that of mothers of children be- 
tWeen two and six.—H. 
ee 
teen’s “The Christmas Gift 
* reports that its 4.8 million 
(from 13 to 19) win $60 mil- 
Min cash every Christmas, to spend 
Sihey please. But, before they col- 
they spend $112.5 million buying 
for their families and $51.5 mil- 
fon gifts for friends. Report lists 
ethan 40 gift items, from sweaters 
iy iters, and, for each, gives 
ge of girls who received it, 
Md for it, asked by brand, and got 
rand they asked for. Blouses, for 
aple, were received by 65 per cent 
girls. Of that 65 per cent, 43 
Pet cent had asked for blouses, and 
“4 per cent of the latter requested a 
Particular brand. Finally, of that 44 
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per cent, 96 per cent got the brand 
specified.—I. 


Sindlinger & Company, Inc., re- 
ports that, as of the first quarter of 
this year, 17.6 million households 
owned two motor cars—a 2.6 per cent 
increase over 1959’s last quarter. 
Three-car households numbered 2.9 
million by the end of March, and five- 
car households increased 56.7 per cent 
over the last quarter of 1959. But 
four-car households numbered only 
476,000—a 6.3 per cent dip from 
1959’s last three months. Data also 
show a rise in ownership of used cars 
by three- and four-car households, 
and a trend to buying both cars new 
in two-car households.—J. 


Keystone Broadcasting System. 
Radio coverage of the U. S. farm pop- 
ulation by Keystone affiliates is docu- 
mented in “Farm Market Coverage 
Study No. 3.” Report indicates that 
16.2 million persons living on 3.7 
million farms accounting for gross 
annual income of $26.6 billion, or 70 
per cent of total U. S. gross farm in- 
come, can be reached by Keystone’s 
Farm Network Division alone. This 
884-station division reaches 77 per 
cent of all U. S. farms with local live 
agricultural programing. And, says 
Keystone, when its remaining 225 
affiliates are added, 83 per cent of all 
U. S. farms are reached.—K. 


U. S. News & World Report's 
“National Mail Study of Subscribers” 
was double checked by comparing 
findings of parallel mail and personal 
interview surveys with matched 


A 

National 

Mail Study of 

“US.News & World Report” 


Subscribers 


samples of Cleveland subscribers. Ac- 
cording to the national study, 47 per 
cent of subscriber families have in- 
comes above $9,999, with 85 per cent 
living in houses, and 92 per cent of 
these owning their houses. Forty-two 
per cent of all USN&WR families own 
at least two cars, and 43 per cent of 
household heads influence the pur- 
chase or leasing of motor vehicles 
used by their eompanies. Study covers 
ownership of air conditioners and 
business and pleasure travel of sub- 
scriber families.—L. 


Company:- 
Address:___ 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in 
coupon and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 


Circle letter of reports wanted: ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQRST. 


Your Name and Title: 
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more 


IN METROPOLITAN 


WATERLOO 







Check the figures. There's 
one — and only one way to 
reach lowa’s 3rd market. 
Waterloo and Black Hawk 
County belong exclusively to 
the Waterloo Daily Courier. 
It gives you a whopping 
103.5% coverage of the 
area’s 29,189 occupied 
dwelling units. 


* ABC Black Hawk County 
Circulation figures 

Waterloo Daily Courier 30,227 

Des Moines Register 7,649 


Des Moines Tribune 191 
7,840 


WATERLOO 
DAILY 
COURIER 


AN A. C. NIELSEN TEST MARKET 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


August 1—August 7—Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show Rating Network Sponsor 


SUNDAY 








ee eae 22.7% CBS Eastman Kodak 
2. What’s My Line.............. 22.4 CBS Kellogg 

3. Loretta Young................ 22.0 NBC Toni 

4. Alfred Hitchcock............ 20.4 CBS Bristol-Myers 
eee . ABC Procter & Gamble 

















MONDAY 

















1. Father Knows Best........ 21.9% CBS Lever Brothers 
2. Celebrity Talent Scouts..21.6 CBS General Foods 
D. Sete Jemee. sce: 19.8 CBS General Foods 
SR  acnsnasonn 17.7 CBS Brown & Williamson 
De CO eos scccndcn ee 17.4 ABC H. F. Ritchie, Procter & 7 





Gamble, American Chi 
Ralston 







TUESDAY 



















1. Comedy Spot.................. 3% CBS Pet Milk 

2. Diagnosis Unknown......22.8 CBS Plymouth, Polaroid 

i ND cdiecoincce cancer 22.0 CBS J. B. Williams 

DIE Faas eccienenearice 19.9 ABC Procter & Gamble 
ee ee 19.4 ABC Ralston, Procter & Gamble 





WEDNESDAY 






























































ae a. eee 89 NBC Ford 
2. Price Is Right................ 21.6 NBC Lever Brothers I" 
3. Circle Theatre................ 19.4 CBS Armstrong 
4. Hawaiian Eye.................. 19.0 ABC American Home, American 
Chicle, H. F. Ritchie Zs 
aE 17.4 NBC Kraft 
anni 
THURSDAY med 
1. The Untouchables.......... 23.5% ABC DuPont, Liggett & Myer, 
Whitehall All age 
2. Silence Please.................. 22.0 ABC Unsponsored every ( 
3. Real McCoys .................. 20.4 ABC Procter & Gamble 
4. Zane Grey Theatre........ 20.1 CBS S. C. Johnson No tin 
5. Bat Masterson ................ 17.3 NBC Kraft on the 
now to 
FRIDAY media/ 
1. 77 Sunset Strip................ .9¢ ABC American Chicle, America schedu 
Home, R. J. Reynolds informs 
2. Twilight Zone.................. 19.2 CBS General Foods 
3. The Detectives............... 18.3 ABC Procter & Gamble At a ti 
RP INO lene ese cack: 17.7 CBS Van Camp, Parliaments, 
Nabisco, Gulf Oil, Hamm 
Brewing : With | 
5. Wichita Town.................. 16.8 NBC Alberto Culver 
SATURDAY | YO 
1. Gunsmoke ...................... 27.8% CBS Liggett & Myers e 
2. Have Gun, Will Travel..24. CBS Lever Brothers t SZ 
3. Perry Mason.................... 23.0 CBS Colgate 3 
4. Wanted Dead or Alive....21. CBS Kimberly-Clark the natic 
5. Lawrence Welk.............. 20.4 ABC Dodge, Block Drug 
C. Laur, 
*—Figures indicate of ail TV homes viewing pre- mete 





gram in question at its time period in market areas covered. 
Media/scope, 0 









SUDDENLY 


IT’S SPRUNG! 


...&@ sudden new product 
announcement calls for competent 
media information ...now! 





All agencies have emergencies sprung on them. Happens 
every day. And always time is short. 


No time to caucus out-of-town personnel. So they get 
on the phone for a cross-country conference. No time 
now to call in all the reps; assemble all the comparative 
media/market data. So they open SRDS... work up a 
schedule from the listings and the supplementary 
information they find there in Service-Ads. 


At a time like this will the bare bones of your media 


With a competent Service-Ad in SRDS 


Doyle Dane Bernbach executives hold a cross- 
country phone conference on urgent media problem. 
At the New York office (left) — Walter Sullivan, 
Media Group Supervisor and Al Petcavage, Media 
Director. At the Los Angeles end (below) — Monty 
McKinney, Vice President and Account Supervisor 
and Ted Factor, Vice President in Charge of 

Los Angeles office. 


listing combat competitive claims? Hardly. This is the 
time for competent information about your medium, 
instantly accessible in SRDS. The more information 
... the more reasons for buying you put before buyers 
at these decisive moments...the more likely you'll make 
the list, high up. Are you making the most of this oppor- 
tunity — with man-sized Service-Ads in SRDS that give 
enough information to do your medium justice? 


Your general promotion and your representatives have 
made impressions on some of these agency men in the 
past, as they will in the future... 


but who is selling them now? 


YOU ARE THERE selling by helping peopie buy 


§ ROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 


5201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL., YORKTOWN 6-8500 
SALES OFFICES — SKOKIE, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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THE 





modern operation. 


HAROLD E. GREEN, Managing Director 


C. A. Larson & Assoc. 
254 W. 3ist St. 

New York 1, N. Y. 
phone LO 4-4285 


221 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
phone CE 6-2184 





@: modern castings 
* . 

wee 

GOLF & WOLF ROADS « DES PLAINES, ILL. « VAnderbilt 4-0181 


Dwight Early & Sons Don Harway 


re ACTION macazine oF 


THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


. the only do-something magazine about the 
technological explosion in metalcasting. 


. exclusive coverage in depth about new techniques 
and processes, research, industry and news. 


MUST macazine FOR 


MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 


. markets and marketing opportunities are born 
within its pages . . . essential reading for 
progressive management buying equipment for 


i 


1709 W. Eighth St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
phone HU 3-5141 















HOW MANY MARKETS* 


Today, there are adhesives in practi- 
cally every product you see. And great 
and growing sales opportunities for 
you if you sell industrial adhesives or 
adhesive products — or the materials, 
machinery, supplies, equipment, serv- 
ices used in making, shipping, storing 
or applying adhesives! 

And now this industry-spanning, econ- 
omy-wide market is bonded together 
into a single, sellable unit. By Adhe- 


You can reach them all as a single great market in Adhesives Age 


FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES CAN YOU SEE IN THIS PICTURE? 


ue 


sives Age! The only magazine devoted 
specifically and exclusively to the spe- 
cialized problems of adhesives. In Ad- 
hesives Age a big new market is yours 
for the selling! 


* This photo spotlights 10 major adhesives 
markets: The exciting new curtain wall con- 
struction of the building; the many auto- 
motive and apparel applications. And, hidden 
from view, in the building are many other 
uses: air conditioning, floor coverings, furni- 
ture, office appliances and equipment. 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 W. 41st ST., NEW YORK 1, N, Y, 
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NEW TV FIGURES 


HE TABLE on the page opposip 
gives national advertising @& 
penditures for the first half of 196) 
including data on spot radio and spq 
television not available last month 
The spot TV figures were unusually 
late, because of a complicated change. 
over in the way the rates are figured, 
During the last year, both N. ¢ 
Rorabaugh and Television Bureay of 
Advertising have become increasingly 
dissatisfied with the old method of 
compiling Spot TV expenditures. The 
reason: as TV has matured (and 
competition has increased), the old 
broad classification of the broadeag 
day into three parts no longer serves 
Stations are cutting the pie into mor 
and more pieces in order to bring 
rates more precisely in line wit 
fluctuating audience levels. The resuh 
is a rate card that commonly contains 
four, and often shows five and even 
six rate classes. 

The switch in TvB’s reporting pre 
cedure is designed to reflect this. Th 
old nighttime classification, 4 to 4% 
hours long, has been snipped at both 
ends, shortened to 21%4 to 3 hours @d 
actual prime time. The late nigh 
classification is now somewhat longer, 
and there is a new early evening 
classification that takes a lower rale 

There is one odd result from this 
alteration: spot TV volume for tk 
second quarter (figured under th 
new system) shows only a fractional 
increase over the same period of las 
year (figured under the old system). 
In order that the reader may get @ 
accurate picture of the progress 
spot TV, the first and second quarter 
of 1959, and the first quarter of 190) 
have been revised by Mepia/se 
to conform to TvB’s new system. 
table below reflects increases in 
TV volume accurately, although & 
dollar volumes are not those act 


ly reported by TvB. 

























Magazines 237,976,000 
Bus. Publications 145,599,000 
Farm Publications 12,621,000 






Network Television 164,335,000 
Network TY Talent 92,016,000 











Spot Television 160,648,000 
35,400,000 
ey 45,901,000 
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Newspapers 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 
First Half 1960 







































fo Nationally Distributed 
ne withil Sunday Supplements 
he result # General Magazines 
contains 
nd even Business Papers 

ing pro Farm Publications 

his. Theil Network TV 
L to 44 

at both Network TV Talent 
hours of is 
night Spot Television 
t longet. spot Radio 

evening 
ver ral Outdoor 
rom this 

for th 
der the 

actiona 
d of last 
system). 
y “ 
BTess . $ Volume $ Volume 
quarters first half 1960 1959 
‘ 1981 | Newspapers $ 366,663,000 | $ 336,632,000" 
A u ° * . 
em. THEE | Sindoy Serplonoore? | 43,177,000 | 49,820,000 
in 







General Magazines 





422,557,000 


368,630,000 














Business Papers 


278,763,000 


253,769,000* 


















Form Publications 





28,197,000 


28,626,000 












Network TV 





336,235,000 


308,652,000* 


















Network TV Talent 


198,731,000 


197,521,000 












Spot Television 


315,548,000 


286,143,000" 















Spot Radio 





85,909,000 


85,923,000 











Outdoo, 








59,200,000 





56,356,000* 
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** = Revised First Quarter 1959 Index 


Data on fadio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
tnd other media not avoiloble quarterly on an adequote basis, 






















Prepared exciusively for 
MEDIA/SCOPE by J. K. 
Lasser & Co. SOURCES: 
Newspapers: Media Rec- 
ords, Inc. Supplements: 
Publishers Information 
Bureau. General Maga- 
zines: Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau. Business 
Papers: J. K. Lasser & Co. 
Farm Publications: Farm 
Publication Reports, Inc. 
Network Television: LNA- 
BAR reports from Tele- 
vision Bureau of Adver- 
tising. Spot Television: 
Television Bureau of 
Advertising. Spot Radio: 
Station Representatives 
Assn. Outdoor: Outdoor 
Advertising Inc, Network 
TV talent and production: 
MEDIA/SCOPE. 









AT NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS’ regional conference in 
New York, three participants pause during the day’s activities. From left: 
Barton Cummings, president, Compton Advertising; Robert E. Harper, 
president, NBP; Louis J. Perrottet, vice president, Conover-Mast Publi- 


cations, and NBP’s board chairman. 


DEMONSTRATION: A. D. Duncan, vice president of the Glidden Co.. 
and general manager of its paint division, displays how a half-page insert 
in the Saturday Evening Post, actually coated with Glidden paint, can be 
cleaned after being smeared with lipstick. 


, 


&) 
4 
Fe 





AN AIRLIFT for advertising men has been inaugurated by American Home SHOWN AT CHILTON COMPANY'S recent 
marketing seminar at Los Angeles’ Sheraton 


magazine. The purpose: to ferry clients to the magazine’s “Pictures at an 

Exhibition” presentation in New York. First off Curtis Publishing Company’s West hotel are (1. to r.) Carroll Buzby, pret 
private plane are four Cleveland media executives. From left: William Chalk- dent of Chilton; Gerald Smith, Martin h 
ley, Fuller & Smith & Ross; Herbert G. Selby, Meldrum & Fewsmith; Heinz A. Klitten Co.; John Grant, Grant Advertising 
Stadthagen, Griswold-Eshelman; Harry M. Freer, Carr Liggett Advertising. Agency. 

Jim Bidwell, American Home’s Cleveland manager, accompanied the group. 


AN UNUSUAL PROMOTION employed 
by American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing was a No. 25 outdoor show- 
ing in Chicago timed to coincide with 
three important metal-working expositions. 
Looking over one of the locations are 
(1. to r.) Edwin Van Brunt, Media Promo- 
tion Organization; Ran Sclater, the maga- 
zine’s manager of marketing services; 
George Reppert, publisher; Paul F. Cowie, 
advertising sales manager. 





| vertising 





sesenneanrn eT ONG 
HECK AWD PASS ALO ™ 


g an all-time record 
f because N.E.D. 
000 plants. 


ing climate is producin 
's healthy selling climate © etisers - 
product information in 46, 


N.E.D. 
volume of proven sales 
is the leading source of 


USE THIS ADVERTISING YARDSTICK A [Penton] Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


‘en 


An up-to-date picture of industry's most 

} important and most active buying group 
. . . What they read, the kinds of infor- 
mation they look for, how they like it 
presented. Also contains latest data on 
N.E.D. market coverage with proof of 
readership and advertising effectiveness 
in all industrial markets. 


33 


Industry’s Leading Product News Publication 
OVER 86,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 46,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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1961 


ELECTRONICS ADVERTISING 


U. S. manufacturers sold more 
than $78 million worth of elec- 
tronic components and equip- 
ment to Canada in 1959 (latest 
available figures). This is over 
80% of all electronic products 
imported into Canada. 

You can reach the key people 
every month in this large and 
growing market (approximately 
half a billion-dollar total pro- 
duction in 1959). Use the lead- 
ing publication serving Canada’s 
electronics industry — in man- 
agement, research, design and 
application ... 


CANADIAN 
ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING 


For market data file 2-E, 
write: 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 


A Maclean 


Hunter Publication 











The interest of 116 agency offices that 
helped define at least one of the seven 
“Advertiser Areas” set so far has en- 
couraged Adam Young and Pulse to 
try for the entire “top 100” markets. 
Idea of Young’s questionnaires is to 
give agencies a chance either to agree 
to advertiser areas as defined by 
Rand MecNally’s basic trading area 
maps, or let them draw their own, 
based on “maximum advertiser in- 
terest.” Rand McNally adds anywhere 
from one to 25 counties to standard 
metro areas. This, says station repre- 
sentative Young, “prevents short- 
changing of radio reach when com- 
pared to newspapers.” 


Miles Laboratories’ agreements 
with some of Canada’s second TV 
stations to deliver a guaranteed audi- 
ence on pain of rebate was inspired 
by some U. S. stations, says Market- 
ing. Canadian advertising weekly re- 
ports that a few “smaller stations” in 
the U. S. now offer a guaranteed audi- 


ence “as a sales weapon when faced 
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“My next ad \ 
manager will i 
know that 
without The 
lowa Three 
we miss over 
25% of the 
market,” / 


Ps elastin ton exe Cr ata 
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THESE 22-COUNTIES 
CONTAIN OVER 25% OF IOWA’S 

© population 

© households 

® retail sales 

® Consumer Spendable Income 
The lowa Three reaches 62% of the 
households in the Quarter daily . . . 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reaches 18%. Want more proof? 
Call a rep today. 
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That's a fact, not a slogan! No one 
daily newspaper can reach all of lowa’s 
many markets. lowa isn’t complete with- 
out the 22-county Quality Quarter — and 
you can’t cover the Quarter without The 
lowa Three. 


“ye 


» 


ne Wore the Cedar Ropids Gazette 


IQWA ee 





THREE wip 


Represented by: Allen-Klapp Co. 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley 





with tough local competition.” yy 
ally in the form of a “special «eal fy 
advertisers willing to spend a lot 
money.” 







* * * 






Add another new medium to you 
list. Vending machines in N. Y. sub 
way stations now dispense two token 
at a time, wrapped in paper. Pape 
carries advertisements. 

* = * 














First non-network television sy 
tion in New York to broadcast regy 
larly scheduled color is WOR-TV. & 
least 144 hours of color films will } 
shown during present 13-weeks’ cyc 
of “Million Dollar Movie.” 


Citing the flexibility and other af 
vantages of regional editions of » 
lected magazines, Lennen & Newel 
in the first edition of its new Medis 
Newsletter for its executives and 
clients, warns that the cost premiums 
for two- and four-way splits can mm 
from $1,350 te $6,000 for full-color 
pages; and that premiums for fou. 
way splits can add eight to 18 per 
cent to the basic cost of a four-color 
page, depending on publication used 
Other caveat emptors pointed out 
the Newsletter: problems of position 
ing and scheduling. 

* a ue 


























More signs of growing specialim 
tion by radio stations, in both pr 
graming and audience appeal: 

To draw advertiser attention 
“the tremendous potential in the vat 
Negro market,” accounting for I 
million consumers spending mor 
than $41 million each day, 29 rade 
stations, from San Francisco to Nes 
York, have formed the Negro Radi 
Association. Plans cal! for “consider 
able” research and gathering of 
to this end. Some 35 other station 
are interested in joining the 29 charter 


members. 





* oom at 






Programing specialization was 
cussed at the San Francisco Advetti 
ing Club by multi-station 4 
Gordon McLendon, who predict 
that some stations (beside KFAX 
that city, which already does) 
broadcast only news; others ofl 
sports; others only farm news, 
shipping news, etc. And that de 
even count the many stations that 
ready transmit music only, with 
exception of time out for commercit® 


(Continued on page 
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a lot of 
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. IN DETROIT... 


- } THE NEWS WOOS THE 
Veh WORKING WOMAN... 


-TV. A 
5 will be 
ks’ cyek 


ther ad. 

s of s 
Newell ' ps ‘ 

v Media In Detroit, there are more than 400,000 

res and J = 3s . working women earning over one 

remiums Re 
can TH 


ull-color 


billion dollars a year. 


What a terrific market they represent— 


or four. 

a : , for cosmetics and girdles, for home 
ur-€ Be % 
on used. bs permanents and hair sprays, for the 


| out : ‘ os thousand and one other things that 
DOsition- o. 
have strictly feminine appeal. 


ecializ \ : In Detroit, the most direct way to a 

oth pre ’ { working woman’s purse is through The 
l: 

ition te / 
the vas at home, after work. Its daily women’s 
for 18 


News, the evening newspaper they read 


section is Detroit’s most complete, most 


o 


29 rade ’ : helpful, most interesting and most 
New : 

a , popular. That’s why The News reaches 

——_ : the most women in the busy Metropolitan 

i ; ; Detroit area, and carries more advertising 

) charte 2 than both other newspapers combined. 
| , Use THE NEWS and feel the impact! 

was dis 

\ dvertis 

redicted 

FAX 4 

es) a 

rs onl 

~~ : The Detroit News 

doesn! 640,079 Sundays—480,673 Weekdays average for 6-month period ending 3/31/60 filed with ABC 


New York Otfice: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. Chicage Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower « Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Appliance Nervice 
is big Business 


eeeeeeeeeeoeeeeooeeeeeeeeee 
For facts about this fast growing industry. 
ask for your copy of Market File “C.” 













Se Services Fx 
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505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 170) 

Two surveys made for the Bureau 
of Advertising by ARB Surveys, Inc., 
draw some interesting comparisons 
between the impact of editorial cover- 
age in newspapers and of information 
on the same subject in advertisements. 
The first survey was made shortly 
after news stories broke on the Amer- 
ican Dental Association’s statement 
that Crest toothpaste was effective in 
preventing cavities. It showed that 38 
per cent of housewives recalled state- 
ments about it—with 21 per cent of 



















This P.A. Tells Us... 


ADS MEAN MORE 
IN REGIONAL 
PURCHASING 
MAGAZINES! 





Says Bill Burke, “In this office we receive many publications, 
but we read our local Purchasing Agents’ Magazine first, 
because it pin-points the suppliers news, the Association news, 
and local matters in which we are most interested. Also, we 
know that the advertisers in our local magazine are seeking 
business in this particular area and are equipped to furnish 
the services needed locally.” 

“As Executive Director of the State Board of Control, which 
is the purchasing agent for the State of Texas, | have found 
The Southwestern Purchaser even more interesting and valu- 
able. It is regularly circulated through our staff of eighteen 
supervisors and buyers. We find that many of the firms listed 
on ovr bid invitation list are consistent advertisers. | have 
always been impressed with the excellence of the magazine 
and the high standard of quality maintained throughout.” 
Mr. Burke reads The SOUTHWESTERN PURCHASER, an Associ- 
ated Purchasing Publication covering the State of Texas and 
Louisiana. His views are typical of P. A.’s across the country. 
They read their REGIONAL MAGAZINE FIRST. 


Investigate Our 


Central Billing System 


One order, one invoice for any combination of member pub- 
lications. Plates duplicated and distributed. Write for details. 


Reading Habits of Industrial 
Buyers — A 16-Page Report 


Results of 400 personal interviews—ovailable on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED 








PURCHASING App yo fy 
PUBLICATIONS ae 





WILLIAM J. BURKE 
Executive Director 


State Board of Control, Austin, Texas 





Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 
Ph Purchasor 
Pultedctehie 2, Penna. 
Purchasor 
Syracuse 2, New York 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Southwestern 
Agent 
los Angeles 14, California 
Washington 
Agent & 
Seattle 99, Washington 














those questioned able to identify Creg 
as the product mentioned. The second 
survey was made later, shortly afte 
Procter & Gamble ran a_ full-page 
advertisement reproducing some of 
the news stories. In the second su 

42 per cent reported familiarity with 
the event—and 30 per cent named 
Crest as the product. The advertise 
ment following the news stories was 
of great influence in increasing brand 
identity. 
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American Research Bureau, with 
its Arbitron overnight national sery. 
ice in operation since it signed w 
NBC, will report on five more selected 
weeks between the first of this month 
and April 7. Total homes and aud 
ence reached by network shows 
throughout entire U. S. will be ready 


on mornings following telecast. 


























* * * 





With all the emphasis on codes to 
protect the public from sex and vio 
lence in programing and exaggere 
tion in commercials, there is at leas 
one broadcaster announcing a code 
to protect advertisers and broadcast 
ers from one another. 

Among the 16 clauses set forth by 
KYA, San Francisco: No per ip 
quiry, percentage, or barter busines 
accepted. Maximum of 18 commercial 
units hourly. No commercial repr 
sentation will exceed one minute, or 
be less than 10 seconds. All nation 
business emanating from outside Sa 
Francisco area must be placed 
through agency and national repre 
sentatives. And, one rate card, “effee- 
tive no later than December Ii, 
1960.” 





































* * * 





Welcome news in the era of gi 
loping inflation in production cos 
comes from WGR-TV, Buffalo. Se 
tion announces actual rate reductiow 
for videotape sessions. Cost for hal 
hour of studio use drops from $20 
to $50. ' 













CORRECTION 
In the article “New Test Show 
Plus Value of Repeat Exposure” 
pearing on page 92 of our 
1960 issue a correction should | 
made in the chart indicating the i 
crease in aided recall when re 
are exposed twice to the same 
If this occurs on the same day, 
increase is 50 per cent, not 15 per cet 
as indicated in the chart. 
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Houston Largest City 
in the 
Nation 


The Chronicle... 


Newspaper 
in Houston 


In Houston, The Chronicle 


Reaches More People 

Carries More Advertising 

Sells More Merchandise 

Now the sixth largest city in the nation—and still growing— 


Houston is A MUST Market! And in Houston, advertisers 
know the selling power of The Chronicle. That's why The 





Chronicle Dominates in all advertising categories. 


1st 6 Months of 1960 

The Chronicle Leads Both Other Newspapers in: 
17 of all 23 General Advertising Classifications 

26 of all 28 Classified Classifications 

19 of all 24 Retail Classifications 


The reason . . . RESULTS! 





THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Read by More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper 
The Chronicle is ac MUST Buy in a MUST Market! 
The Branhom Company—National Representatives 








TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


AUGUST AND FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 1960 vs 1959 


AUGUST FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 

vs vs 
1960 % 1959 % of 1960 % 1959 % of 
Gain or Loss Total Gain or Loss Total 


GENERAL: 


Alcoholic Beverages _........ pate +57 8.0 ‘ 83 
137 


. 


Ea ae waligbnleante 2: . 11.4 
Baby Foods nope Saree ; ° 0.2 
Baking Products recon iat e .09 

Beverages : ° 2.4 

Cereals and Breakfast Foods .... nae . 0.7 

1.3 


BU I oct sa thes eines cctpceniinicduoinsancac 1.0 
Meats and Fish ae Se ith 1.4 


Industrial .... 2.1 


Insurance 1.3 


Medical : LE ere eae 5 19 


Rich in buying power... Public Utilities aca ; 3.2 


Rich in reading power... Publishing and Media ......0.....0 0... 9.0 


Radio, TV and Phonographs ................. iets 0.7 
P. . Michi ts . 
pee deoensle, 18h eethet See Sporting Goods, Cam. and Photo Suppl 0.8 
newspaper advertisers. What's Tobacco ........ Ahatondidgectaityiaiieied . 6.0 
more, THE PONTIAC PRESS 
vides such exclusive —- TELE SOIT Ia t 37 
(61% of Pontiac Townshi a 
holds take only the PRE 8S) that ES SE BE om Y 1.6 
no other newspaper provides t oe 
netration you aad ane s Men's Toiletries .............. : 0.3 
— Mey = SS ic preferred (THE Perfumes and Cosmetics , 1.0 
3° to 1 over the leading D oo ES ER Ee EO Tee me ‘ . 0.2 
paper.) ‘ 
It’s facts like these that are caus- Saengenems 
ing more and more advertisers to Airways 
t the PRESS: 
© Leader in the Communit a 16% Bus Lines 
take THE PONTIAC PRESS. Railroads 
© Leader in Creating Sales. 21% 
of PRESS homes make over Steamships - 
$7500. 
. yr pool in Home stewie » y: 98% 
of coverage is home-delivered. Wearing Apporel 
THE PONTIAC PRESS is the TT 
full-coverage independent news- TOTAL GENERAL . 
serving the Pontiac area 
Oakland County since 1842! 


MARKETING IN MICHIGAN ...2 AUTOMOTIVE 


THE SR en rar ae eas —18.3 
Passenger Cars—New 2.02 ! ' +7.5 
Tires and Tubes i 2.5 +3.6 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 0.3 —34.8 


TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE .......... . 12.3 24.7 +48 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE —9.5 100.00 —2.0 


Circulation 59,339 Publisher's 
ee =~ | ~~ 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
ok eee 2 Eevee : * New or adjusted Classifications in 1960, no direct 1959 comparisons available. ~ 
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IPSEC IRIS OLE 
Q. I 3 i 
> HELLMANNS new: Dressing 


GETS INTO MORE SALAD BOWLS... 


Bo ASS: 


Four full color pages in six weeks! 
That’s how Hellmann’s is harness- 
ing the seven-day sales power of 
Chicago’s most popular television 
magazine. 

Handsomely printed on quality 
paper, TV WEEK is more than a 
program listing. Its sprightly edi- 
torial features appeal to every mem- 
ber of the family. 96% of its readers 
keep it handy in their homes for a 
full week or more. 

TV WEEK reaches more than 
750,000 Metropolitan Chicago fam- 
ilies. During an average evening, 
68% of its readers look at it “3 or 
more times’”’—another 31% look at 
it “5 or more times’’. Advertising 
gains many extra chances to make a 
sale from this repeated exposure. 

This exclusive color campaign is 
sure to help Chicago grocers sell more 
Hellmann’s Italian Dressing. Why 
not put TV WEEK ’s remarkable 
sales power behind your brand in 
the nation’s second-largest market? 


MORE READERS...MORE ADVERTISING... MORE RESULTS— 


The Tribune, Gels Em in Chicago! 
CPE EILE OO 
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IDEW HEELERS 
& FLYING 
MACHINES 


Don’t be detoured. If you 
want to move in Metropolitan 
New York, you need WPAT ... 
the station that moves millions 
throughout 31 counties in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. Follow the lead 


of the world’s leading lines. 
They're in transports over the 
effectiveness of WPAT . . . where 
transportation and travel adver- 
tising has climbed to a strato- 
spheric 2090% increase in three 
short years. There’s no doubt 
about it, commercials get there 
faster on WPAT. And for adver- 
tisers, getting there is all the fun. 
Here are only a few of the world 
travelers who’ve found out how 
much faster and how much more 
fun it can be to get there on 
WPAT: Arosa Steamship Lines, 
Braniff, BOAC, Capital, The 
French Line, Irish Airlines, 
KLM, National, Northeast, 
Northwest, Sabena, SAS, TWA 
and United. In the past three 
years, all of them have advertised 
on WPAT .. . the station with 
the air of success. 


WPAT 
& 
WPAT-FM 





PROMOTIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


Family Cirele. Advertisers in 
next January's issue get a chance at 
“bonus” exposure if they provide 
menus and recipes for a booklet on 
budget stretching. Booklet will be 
distributed, at no cost to participat- 
ing members of the National Associ- 
ation of Food Chains, to 7 million 
shoppers at point of sale. Editorially, 
the January issue will support the 
“Eat Big—Spend Small” promotion 
with other low-cost meal features. 
Family Circle is also sending mats, 
display kits, and broadcast copy to 
cooperating food chains. 


House Beautiful has launched a 
new merchandising service in news- 
paper format called “Advance Re- 
tail Trade News.” Five-page paper 
previews both editorial and adver- 
tising from upcoming issues, com- 
plete with illustrations of advertisers’ 
messages or products. Paper, appear- 
ing nine times a year, includes ideas 
for window displays and tie-ins with 
the magazine. Copy for January and 
February is due November 10. 


ABC Television previewed its 
Fall programs for affiliates and press 
in a closed-circuit, nation-wide tele- 
cast including everything from Bugs 
Bunny to Winston Churchill. Follow- 
ing sequences from upcoming enter- 
tainment shows, ABC’s top executives 
stressed future growth through ad- 
vanced planning as much as five 
years ahead, with a goal of world- 
wide telecasting in sight. Forerunner 
of this aim is ABC’s new emphasis on 
news and public affairs. In this vein, 
preview guests were treated to clips 
from the new series on Winston 
Churchill, Bell & Howell’s “Closeup!” 
and “Expedition!” 


Home Furnishings Daily’s “Major 
Appliance Index” for June shows a 
drop of 13.4 per cent in unit ship- 
ments from June 1959. Index covers 
22 appliances, from free standing elec- 
tric ranges to food waste disposers. 
Shipments are weighted in terms of 
unit values. Only two items, built-in 
gas ranges and gas water heaters, 
showed gains. Electric water heaters 
took the worst beating. Report calls 
results of 1960's first six months “dis- 
mal, when compared to appliance 
shipments for the 1959 first half.” 


New York World-Telegram 
Sun. Only 29 per cent of the fam 
in the N. Y. market have incomes 
ceeding $7,499. But they account 
two-thirds of all new car buys a 
per cent of all two-car families. Th 
are among results of a survey of 
buying in the 17-county N. Y. areg 
Bennett-Chaikin, Inc. Data cover 
car buying frequency, income 
demographic characteristics of § 
ers, one car versus multiple car ff 
ilies, and newspaper reading habitg 
new car buyers. 


Theodore Riedeburg Associ: 
A study of marketing and dist 
tion of pesticides to agriculture, 
promises to open up “new and di 
ent avenues of agricultural chem 
marketing heretofore not expla 
puts the spotlight on a series of ¢ 
“now assuming importance for 
first time.” The study, “Today and! 
morrow in Agri-chemical Marketi 
breaks this new market down in 
key crops. Eleven of these, says 
Riedeburg, yield income of at 
$100 per acre. $3,000. 


Check ’n Shop Bags (MeEp1A/s¢ 
March 1960, pg. 58), tested by 
ner’s super market chain in Brogl 
and Queens, N. Y. C., raised 
traffic and sales from 5 to 20 per 
and increased sales of items 
tised on the bags’ imprinted &h 
lists from 10 to 70 per cent. Res 
gathered between June 6 and July 
were taken from shopper inte 
store managers’ reports, and 
comparison of sales of adv 
items during the test period 
“normal” sales of the same produ 


Magazine Advertising Burea 
“Sources of Consumer Magazine 
formation” describes data avail 
from some 35 organizations, r 
from ABC to SRDS, grouped t 
these headings: Circulation; 
tising Volume; Mechanical Speci 


tions, Rates, Costs; Readership Chat 
acteristics; Marketing Informatiot; 


Advertisement Ratings; Miscel 
ous. Items under Miscellaneous 
clude Lloyd Hall Co., the Advertisia 
Checking Bureau, Books and Di a 
tories, the MAB itself, and “Mag 
zine Advertising Experiences.” 


(Continued on page mw 
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Bclectivity is the dominant characteristic of 


TV Guipe audience. That is one of the 
major findings of the recent depth study of 
he Magazine’s audience conducted by 
Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, Social Research, 
ne. The vast majority of the TV GuIDE 
udience read the magazine from cover to 
over because—to them—television viewing 
§an active pursuit. They are concerned with 
ow they spend their leisure time. They are, 


in fact, “the most determinedly rational 
consumers of TV...” And their selectivity 
extends beyond their viewing. They tend to 
pick and choose in other areas. They insist 
on facts. They deliberate. More to the point 
—they pay attention to advertising (which 
consistently high Starch scores document). 
And that is one explanation for TV GuiDE’s 
24% advertising revenue increase this year 
to date over last. 


For a detailed report on the Gardner Study, call your local TV Gutpe office or write TV Guipe, Radnor, Pa. 
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Best-selling 
weekly magazine 
in America 









The 
Man 


Rick Christensen, 
Monager 

Field Service Dept 
Meldrum and 
Fewsmith, Inc 
(Ford Farm Equipment) 


“The Ford line of farm tractors and im- 
plements finds a most compatible climate 
in the localized editorial and pictorial 
treatment of your publication. The edi- 
torial concept integrates admirably with 
marketing strategy of our client. Farm- 
ers like to have prices and terms — facts 
and figures. Price is an important stim- 
ulator of sales.” 














The 
Results 





Local editing of MICHIGAN FARM- 
ER creates a climate of confidence 
among readers. They believe what 
they read because it’s right for their 
crops, their soil, their state. 

When you add to local editorial 
support the STRAIGHT-LINE AD- 
VERTISING techniques of local pic- 
tures and case histories, local prices 
and terms, local where-to-buy listings 
... your sales message penetrates 
straight to the heart of this rich mar- 
ket — where farmer spendable income 
reaches $950,600,000 yearly! Want 
proof? Send for free folder. 














STRAIGHT.-LINE 
ADVERTISING 
eveilable also in — 
® THE OHIO FARMER 
© PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
® THE INDIANA FARMER 
@ THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
@ THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 





(Continued from page 176) 

Nation’s Business has prepared 
tables comparing readership of six 
business and news magazines among 
executives of 13 separate industries 
who have purchased or who plan to 
buy seven categories of building ma- 
terial. Latter range from flooring and 
partitions to air conditioning and 
heating equipment. 


ABC-TV tells the saga of its day- 
time growth in a brochure announc- 
ing a special package including the 
1-4:30 P.M. segment of Dick Clark’s 
“American Bandstand.” To be eligi- 
ble for the one-minute cross-plug in 
“Bandstand,” an advertiser must 
have at least three minutes a week on 
the daytime network. But if he has, 
and if he adds “Bandstand,” cost per 
thousand homes, says ABC, drops to 
$1.06. 


Associated Business Publica- 
tions. “Man in the Middle” includes 
eight basic copy themes and “hun- 
dreds of copy angles” for advertise- 
ments in merchandising publications. 
The 24-page booklet is available to 
“all persons interested in advertising 
to retailers, dealers, and distribu- 


tors.” 


The Roanoke Times and 
World-News are using film strip 
and brochure to complain about lack 
of correlation between their stand- 
ard metropolitan area and actual 
market potential of their coverage. 
“Roanoke Newspapers Reach More 
People than 100 of the Top Metro 
Markets” shows that the same in- 
equities also apply to 32 other news- 
paper markets. 


WBZ & WBZA, Boston. “The Sig- 
nificant Radio Audiences of Boston 
Stations” is designed to “provide ad- 
vertisers with totals that reflect the 
audience they can expect to reach in 
areas where listening is intense 
enough for them to exert important 
advertising influence.” Study was 
conducted by Pulse in April. The 
“significant audiences,” says the bro- 
chure, also “define listening in terms 
of different homes and time spent 
with each station, and listening in 
seven separate market units, from 
Metropolitan Boston to areas of Maine 
and New Hampshire, within the total 
area studied.” * 
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9-13: 


10-11: 


12-15: 


13-14: 


13-14: 
16-18: 


16-19: 


18-19: 
19-21: 
20-21: 


22-26: 


NOV. 
]- 3:3 


2- 3: 
13-16: 


14: 


14-15: 


16-18: 
16: 
17: 


28-29: 
30: 





Advertising Research Fou, 
dation, Hotel Commodor, 
N. Y. 

Direct Mail Advertisi 
Assn., Americana Hotel, Ba 
Harbour, Florida. 
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National Business Publica 
tions, Ambassador East, Che 
cago. Eye 


Affiliated Advertising Agep 
cies Network, Mountayp 
Shadows Resort, Phoenix, 4 
American Assn. of Adverts 
ing Agencies, Ambassada i 
West, Chicago. F 
National Assn. of Broadcag- 
ers, The Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Inland Daily Press Assa, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
American Assn. of Advertis 
ing Agencies, Hotel del Corp 
nado, Coronado, Calif. 
Boston Conference on Distr 
bution, Statler-Hilton, Boston, 
Agricultural Publishers Assn, 
Advertising Club of Ne 
York. 

National Assn. of Broadcast 
ers, Sheraton Dallas, Dallas 
Audit Bureau of Circulation: 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
National Assn. of Broadcast 
ers, Mark Hopkins, San Fran. 
cisco. 

National Newspaper Promo 
tion Assn., Sheraton Tower. 
Chicago. 













Point-of-Purchase Advertis 
ing Institute, New York Col 
seum, N. Y. 

American Assn. of Advertis 
ing Agencies, Biltmore, N.¥. 
Assn. of National Advertis 
ers, The Homestead, He 
Springs, Va. 
National Business Publice 
tions, Jack Tar Hotel, Sa 
Francisco. 

National Assn. of Broadcat 
ers, Statler-Hilton, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Television Bureau of Adve 
tising, Waldorf-Astoria, N.) 
Associated Business Public 
tions, Ambassador, Chicage. 
National Business 
tions, Sheraton-West, Los Ar 
geles. 
National Assn. of Broad 
ers, The Biltmore, New ¥ 
American Assn. of Ad 
ing Agencies, Statler 
Detroit. 
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Towers. 


How to stop a media argument 


As soon as personal opinions enter a 
media discussion you have an 
argument on your hands. And unless 
you are armed with facts, you cannot 
effectively stop the argument. 


Media selection cannot be made on 
personal opinions alone. It is of vital 
importance to have all the facts before 
you start to choose the Canadian 
business magazines for your 1960-61 
schedules. 


Market/media information on 
business magazines reaching major 
Canadian markets is available from 
Canada’s industrial marketing special- 
ists—Hugh C. MacLean Publications 
Limited. 

Write now for your copies of the 
latest market and media data files 
covering the 22 Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazines. 


Electrical News & Engineering « Electrical Contracting & Maintenance « Engineering and Contract Record « The Canadian Architect 
e Canadian Consulting Engineer « Shoe and Leather Journal « Furniture and Furnishings « Supermarket Methods « Canada 
Lumberman « Canadian Woodworker « Petro Process Engineering « Canadian Chemical Processing « Canadian Metalworking « 
Canadian Transportation « MacLean Building Guide « Electrical Equipment News « Industrial Digest « Hospital Administration 
and Construction « Executive « Engineering Construction Purchasers Directory « Chemical Buyers Guide « Building Buyers Guide 


HUGH C. MACLEAN 
Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 


U.S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, Illinois, 


STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 


Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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Saginaw’s 
hottest salesman 
builds a new home 


It’s a great new home for the Saginaw News! One 
hundred thousand square feet of floor space; new 
methods, new equipment, new presses—made 
possible by this newspaper’s outstanding position 
in this growing, high-employment, high-income 
Michigan market. 

The new building matches the sales power of the 
Saginaw News in efficiency. News home-delivered 
circulation reaches over 80% of all households in the 
$352 million* metropolitan area every day. The 
effectiveness of its coverage delivers eight surround- 
ing counties, too, with nearly half a million people 
and almost $700 million* in buying income. 

The Saginaw News reaches more people, sells 
more effectively and at lower cost than any other 
advertising medium in the area. 


To sell SAGINAW, buy the SAGINAW NEWS 


*Sales Management Survey 











“The daily newspaper is the total selling medium”’ 
THE SAGINAW NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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100 $106.14 


80 | 120 
Business Publications 

in August 1960 display advertising 
rates in business publications in- 
aeased 6.14 per cent over August 
1959, compared with a 2.82 per 
cent increase the previous year. Dur- 
ing the past year, total circulation 
went up 2 per cent, while cost-per- 
thousand rose almost 4 per cent. 





Media/ scope’s 


Ad Rate Changes: 


August 1959 to August 1960 


100 §=©$ 108.95 





80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


To duplicate an identical schedule 
in consumer magazines the adver- 


_ tiser had to increase his allocations 


for space costs $8.95 in August 1960 
for every $100 invested a year 
earlier. Circulation and cost-per- 
thousand have also risen this past 
year, 4 per cent and 5 per cent, 





Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


100 $102.49 





80 120 
Daily Newspapers 


Of the five major media groups re- 
viewed, daily newspapers have re- 
corded the smallest rate increase 
during the August 1959 through 
August 1960 period. This past year 
daily newspaper circulation rose 
about one per cent and cost-per- 
million went up 1.4 per cent. 


“i 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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respectively. 


100 $104.52 





80 120 


Spot Radio 


Throughout most of 1960 published 
spot radio time rates have main- 
tained a level well above the same 
months in 1959. Since April, how- 
ever, this differential has been nar- 
rowing. On August 1960 spot radio 
rates for prime time were 4.52 per 
cent above comparable rates in 
August 1959. 





Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for August 1959 





80 120 


Spot Television 


For more than a year published 
spot television time rates have been 
between 10 and 12 per cent higher 
than during any comparable month 
a year earlier. Rates were 11.66 
per cent higher in August 1960 than 
in August 1959, similar to the rate 
increase of August 1958 to 1959. 






Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 


$111.66 






Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 


commer 
1959 
1958 
eocccccee 1957 


Business Publications 

On the average business publication black and white page 
rates have risen 26 per cent between 1956 and Au 
1960. Total business publication circulation inc 14 
per cent, while cost-per-thousand circulation has increased 
10 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

By August 1960 consumer magazine black and white page 
rates were 34 per cent higher than comparable rates dur- 
ing the 1956 om, ee total circulation and cost- 
per-thousand circulation have also increased during this 
time period. Circulation is up 14 per cent and cost-per- 
thousand is up 17 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 
Daily newspaper national display rates have remained 
constant during most of 1960, at a level 15 per cent above 


Daily Spot 
Newspapers 


Television 


148 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


the base year, 1956. Total circulation has gone up 
per cent, and cost-per-million circulation has risen 
12 per cent. ; 


Spot Radio 

Since Spring, SS spot radio time rates have 
off 6‘per cent higher than they were during the 1956! 
year. During the summer months last year rates als 
mained constant and, then, moved upwards in the 


winter months. 


Spot Television 

In August 1960 spot television rates resumed their 
climb. They are now almost 50 per cent above t 
base year. This dramatic rise began two years 
August 1958, after very little rate activity during the 
part of that year. , 
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pinpoint magazine coverage 
in your marketi(s) with... 


pally edited gravure magazines 





in St. Louis ... in any Region 
or throughout the Nation! 


The nation’s 52 locally edited gravure magazines are vour tactical ad 
force in 39 major markets. 


Here are 12 of the best . . . 

AKRON BEACON JOURNAL * ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION * COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH * DENVER POST * HOUSTON CHRONICLE * INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOUIS- 
VILLE COURIER-JOURNAL * NEWARK NEWS * NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE * 
PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC * ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT * TOLEDO BLADE 
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Lhe American Weekly announces 


A NEW 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM T0 GIVE 


ADVERTISERS 
GREATER EFFICIENCY, 
LOWER COSTS, 
REGIONAL FLEXIBILITY 





yw efficiency in penetrating the nation’s top markets 


Through new efficiencies in newspaper alignment, AMERICAN 
Weexty has moved to minimize a problem confronting all 
buyers of national media: loss of efficiency through uncon- 
trolled duplication. 

As of December 25th, 1960, AMERICAN WEEKLY will dis- 
continue distribution through the following newspapers where 
a“back-to-back” situation has existed with another syndicated 
Sunday magazine: Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, New Orleans Times-Picayune. The AMERICAN 


WEEKLYy’s new schedule of lower costs goes into effect Jan. 1, 
1961 with the new streamlined circulation. 

The AMERICAN WEEKLY concentrates its own great strength 
in the nation’s prime markets at far lower cost. It also serves 
as the most effective complement when used in combination 
with national magazines, television, local magazine sections or 
with another large-city syndicated Sunday magazine. 

The American WEEKLY’s circulation policy is to add 
markets in growth areas where payrolls are concentrated. 


iw regional flexibility in the fastest-growing areas 


On January 1, 1961, AMerican Week y makes available to 
advertisers its giant Texas Edition. Circulation 763,923. 
Texas—the key to sales dominance in the increasingly im- 
portant southwest territory—ranks second in growth only to 
California, among the nation’s six most populous states. 
American WEEKLY'S Texas Edition puts the sparkling 
appeal of magazine color and excitement at the disposal of 
advertisers who seek dominant coverage in that area’s con- 
trolling markets doing better than 66% of the state’s entire 
metropolitan market business. It provides the largest single 


print medium in Texas at extremely attractive costs. 

The Texas Edition may be used with the established Pacific 
Coast Edition to get unparalleled coverage in the dynamic 
west and southwest marketing area. 

In west coast markets where network television program 
ratings are notoriously low, the Pacific Coast Edition gives the 
extra power of magazine color presented through great news- 
papers that cover areas doing 63% of the entire retail business 
in the states of California, Washington and Oregon. Total 
circulation 1,846,999, 


(w opportunities to gear advertising to market areas 


Chicago, and Los Angeles — different advertising copy may 
be run at no extra charge. 

And for a moderate charge, multiple changes; except size 
of space, are available in any of the three plants. 


The AMericaN WEEKLY’s new marketing program includes 
the widest possible opportunity for advertisers to vary their 


product or copy appeals to meet sectional needs. In each of 


the AMERICAN WEEKLY’s three printing plants— New York, 


w market research and merchandising activities 


“Different People . . . Different Brands” a ground-breaking 
new study of consumer purchase patterns by socio-economic 
levels. It gives the food industry its first analysis comparing 
sales in supermarkets serving white collar families with 


supermarkets serving industrial families. Also new and up- 
to-date, the “7th Annual Marketing Guide of the Retail Grocery 
Trade” provides advertisers with vital data on supermarket, 
chain store, and grocery store sales for every county in the U.S. 


Thus, the AMERICAN WEEKLY realigns its forces to put in the hands 
of advertisers the tools they need to meet the marketing challenge that 
lies ahead. For full details see your AMERICAN WEEKLY representative. 


“American Weekly 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Atlanta « Chicago e Detroit « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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NICKELODEONS, 
VAUDEVILLES | 
& MAGIC | 
LANTERN SLIDES 














Businesses that want star bill- 
ing in Metropolitan New York 
advertise on WPAT . Metro- 
politan New York’s leading good 
music station. We can’t quite 
promise that all the world will 
be your stage, but 31 counties 
throughout New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut will be and that’s a potential 
audience of more than 17,000,- 
000 people in more than 5,000,- 
000 radio homes. Two-a-day or 
eight-a-day, commercials get re- 
sults on WPAT. That’s why 
amusement and entertainment ad- 
vertising alone has _ increased 
191% in three short years on our 
station and that’s only one, count 
it, one, of many advertising cate- 
gories that has shown record 
breaking gains. We say that’s 
show business! Advertisers like 
these seem to agree: Allied Ar- 
tists, Buena Vista, Columbia 
Pictures, David Merrick Produc- 
tions, Freedomland, Loew’s The- 
atres, MGM, The. Museum of 
Modern Art, The New York City 
Ballet, Paramount Pictures, Radio 
City Music Hall, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox and United Artists. They 
are only a few of the many who, 
in the past three years, have ad- 
vertised on WPAT . . . the station 
with the drama of success. 


WPAT 
& 
WPAT-FM 





NAME 


Advertisers 
Frances Banister . 


Albert D. Clarke 


Rodger Doyle 


Donald Harris 


Elizabeth Harris 
Graham Hay 
Stanley M. Heggen.. 
John P. Hickey 
William E. Jasinski........ 


Philip C. Kenney............ 


Alvin R. Kracht.............. 


Mercedes B. McGrath... 
William F. Minnick........ 


Bertram F. Mulligan... 
Richard Olsen ................ 
Kenneth S. Olshan.......... 
Helen Osborne . 

Clare Kelley Russell 


Beryl Seidenberg .......... 


Vernon L. Swenson........ 


Walter M. Swertfager.... 


Agencies 

John M. Clampitt............ 
William W. Coldren...... 
William H. Ewen........... 
A. N. Halverstadt............ 


et * Oe Bee's 


John M. Tyson, Jr......... 


PERSONNEL CHANGE 


NEW COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


FORMER COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


...Fitzgerald Advertising Agency,..Tracy-Locke Co., Dallas, 
Dallas, Acct. Service Mgr. 
_Kenyon & Eckhardt,................ 


Media Dir. 


General Foods, Post Div.,........ 
Battle Creek, Mich., Asst. 


Resch. Mgr. 


...Benton & Bowles, .................... 


V. P., Assoc. Media Dir. 


...NBC-TV, Audience ................ 
Supervisor 
Compton Advertising, } 


Measurement Div.., 


..Compton Advertising, Inc......... 


Time Buyer 


Aubrey, Finlay, Marley | ae Aubrey, Finlay, Marley 
Hodgson, Chicago, Acct. Exec. 


._Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc..,........ 


Detroit, Media Buyer 


Beaumont & Holman, Inc...... 


Cleveland, Media Dir. 


Kenyon & Eckhtardt, Inc....... 


V. P., Assoc. Media Dir. 


J. M. Mathes, Ince...................... 


Assoc. Media Dir. 
McGivern-Child Co., 


Acct. Supervisor 


Instrument Society of America... 


Dir. Advg., P. R. 


.Compton Advertising, Inc., .... 


Asst. Dir., Radio, TV 
Program Dept. 


William Esty Co., .................... 


Time Buyer 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Media Buyer 


Frank Bull Advertising, -.......... 


Media Dir. 


-William Jenkins Advertising... 


Phila., Media Dir. 


Kastor Hilton Chesley Clifford..Kastor Hilton Chesley Gi 


& Atherton, Inc., Chief 
Radio/TV Time Buyer 


Procter & Gamble Co..,............ 
Cincinnati, Media Supervisor 


Lennen & Newell, Inc., .......... 


Senior V. P. 


United Air Lines, 
Media Mgr. 


Boeing Airplane Co................ 


Asst. Advg. Mgr. 


Borden Foods Co.,.................... 


Dir., Advg., Promotion 


Procter & Gamble Co..,............ 


Cincinnati, Mgr., Advg. 
Production Div. 


Procter & Gamble Co.,............ 


Cincinnati, V. P. -Advg. 


,McCann-Erickson, Chicago, ...... 
V. P., Management Serv. Dir. 





Charles W. Hoyt Co., Ine, 


....Fitazgerald Advertising 


vs Reach, McClinton & Co, 
_...J. M. Mathes, Inc., 


Chicago..... 


Compton Advertising, 


William Jenkins Adverts 


_..Knox Reeves Advertising 


_...Borden Foods Co., Asst 


....Procter & Gamble G 










Assoc. Media Dir. 
Foster Advertising Ltd, 
Montreal, Media Dir. 








Resch. Mgr. 






Agency, New Orleans 

V. P., Dir., Media Play, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, 

Media Resch. Analyst 









Head Time Buyer 






Hodgson, Chicago, 
Media Dir. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine, 
Detroit, Media Supe 
Kircher, Helton & Collet, 
Inc., Dayton, Media 

Buyer 







Media Dir. 





V. P., Media Director 
Holtzman-Kain Advertis 

ing, Chicago, Medial 
Reuter & Bragdon, 

Promotion, Media Dir. 








V. P., Asst. Dir., Radio 
TV Program Dept. 
Doherty, Clifford, Steerst 
Shenfield, Senior Time 
Buyer 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
Shenfield, Senior Space 
Buyer 

Gumpertz, Bentley &D 
Los Angeles, Media 
Buyer 












ing, Phila., Secretary 






ford & Atherton, Ine, 
V. P., Chief Radio/TV 
Time Buyer 







Minneapolis, Media 

Evaluation Supervisor 
Geyer, Morey, Madden 

Ballard, Inc., Senior V.f 










United Air Lines, Dir. d 
Advg. 

Boeing Airplane Co., 
Advg. Mgr. 







V. P., Mktg. Mgr. 
Products 
Procter & Gamble Co, 
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Cincinnati, Gener 
Advg. Mgr. 
Cincinnati, V. P.” 
Goods Div. 
Simoniz Co., Chi 
Dir. of Advg. 
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in the *4-billion 


electric-utility 
market ?” 


Anyone close to the electric-utility busi- 
ness knows how much this industry spends 
for new facilities. But translating this dol- 
lar volume into immediate sales oppor- 
tunities for specific products has hereto- 
fore been impossible. Now EL&P’s unique 
approach to market research accurately 
pinpoints these opportunities by product 
and territory. 

A second significant research program 
initiated by EL&P measures reader-re- 
sponse of utility management, business 
and technical, to each editorial unit and 
advertisement in each issue researched. 
Findings are based on much larger sam- 
ples than are commonly accepted studies 
and include a valuable job-classification 
feature never before available. 

A third major program involves a still 
further refinement in circulation impos- 
sible to duplicate by any other method 
than that used by EL&P. 

Get full details on these programs from 
your nearest EL&P representative. The 
information he has for you may have an 
important bearing on your own market- 


ing plans. 


CHICAGO—CEntral 6-3690 
CLEVELAND—PRospect 1-0505 
DALLAS—LAkeside 1-1266 
DENVER—KEystone 4-4669 
HOUSTON—JAckson 9-6711 

LOS ANGELES—DUnkirk 7-5391 
NEW YORK—MUrray Hill 3-8432 
PORTLAND—CApitol 2-5146 

SAN FRANCISCO—EXbrook 7-5377 
SEATTLE—MAin 3-3766 


“How many of 
my products 



















The only magazine serving the electric utility indus exclusively! 






CIRCULATION of EL&P is composed entirely of readers 
utility management says are influential in buying or 
specifying. Practically all of them, when polled annu- 
ally, say they want EL&P and need it in their job 
interests. 


CIRCULATION STABILITY of EL&P is consistent with 
stability of the men in the key positions, a mere nine 
percent change annually. Audited verification exceeds 
95 percent. 


CIRCULATION DUPLICATION over the years by the 
most nearly comparable magazine has never been 
over 50 percent; current analysis shows 47 percent. 


READER RESPONSE through vast number of inquiries, 
reprint orders, answers to questionnaires, comments, 
testimonials, etc. prove that EL&P editors are con- 
sistently providing what’s needed when needed. 


READER ACTION as a result of reading advertising as 
avidly as editorial is just as impressive as any other 
EL&P factor. Millions of dollars of sales annually are 
directly traceable to information obtained from adver- 
tising published in EL&P. 


mm og 
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A BC Radio 127-131 


Adhesives Age 166 
Van Brunt & Company 


Aircraft & Missiles 
Howard A. Harkavy, Inc 


American Home 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, In 


American Rifleman 
Woulton Advertising Company 


ASTM Bulletin 

American Telephone & Telegraph 87 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

American Weekly.. 184-185 
Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & Atherton 

Associated Purchasing Publications 172 
Baisch Advertising Agency 

Automation 2nd cover, ROP No. 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 


Automotive News 
Larae, Cleveland, Inc 


Bakers Weekly 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Lloyd Advertising, Inc 


Booth Newspapers 
The Fred M. Randall Company 


Boston Globe 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Boston Herald Traveler 
Bresnick & Associates 


Boy's Life 


Buffalo Courier Express 
The Rumrill Company 


Buffalo Evening News WwW 
Cotthelj & Weil, inc. 

Canadian Electronics Engineering 170 
Cockfield, Brown & Company Lid 

CBS-TV Spot Sales 30-31 

Chicago Tribune 175 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Chilton Company 98-99 


Gray and Rogers 
Corinthian Broadcasting 


Corporation 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


142-143 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 29 
Ralph H. Jones Company, The 


Detroit News. 171 


¥. B. Doner and Company 
Electric Appliance Service. 
dilen J. Siegel Advertising Company 


Electric Light & Power Magazine 
Elks Magazine 


Persons Advertising Agence: y 


Everywoman’s Family Circle 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 








SPACE MAN IN ORBIT 


SEEKS HIGHER ALTITUDE! 
If your need is for a creative media buyer, 
experienced on large accounts, currently 
undertaking Masters Degree in Marketing 
Research, he is now available. Resume on 


request. 
Write Box 10, ¢/e Media/scope, 420 Lexing- 
ten Ave., New York 17, New York. 











Salary arrangement based on qualifications. 
Please send complete resume or letter giving 


age, experience, education and pertinent in- 
fermation to Bex 101, e/e Media/scope, 5201 
Old Orchard Read, Skokie, Mlineis. 











ADVERTISING INDEX 


First Three Markets Group 
Carpenter-Proctor, Inc. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram.. 
Rowland Broiles Company 


Good Housekeeping 


Ellington and Company 
Haywood Publishing Company 


Holiday Magazine 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Houston Chronicle, The.. 
Nahas-Blumberg Corporation 


Houston Sixth Program. 
Gulf State Advertising Agency 


Industrial Equipment News.............. 139 


Feeley Advertising Agency 


Industrial Publishing Corporation....103-112 


Dix & Eaton, Inc. 


Institutions Magazine 113 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 


lowa Three, The 
Gardner & Stein 


Iron Age . pe | 
Gray & Rogers 


KMOX.-TV St. Louis 136-138 

KVIL Radio Dallas........... 40 
Rohers & Smith Advertising Agents, Ine. 

Ladies Home Journal .....drd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 


Life Magazine < 119 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 
Phillip G. Back Advertising 


Locally Edited Gravure Magazine 
Zimmer-McClasky, Inc. 

Long Beach Independent 
Press Telegram 
Wax W. Becker Advertising 


Look Magazine .. 
McCann-Erickson, inc. 


Los Angeles Herald-Express..... 


Summit Advertising Company 


Los Angeles Mirror-News............... 
Charles Levitt Company, Inc. 


Hugh C. Maclean Publications Ltd..... 


Heggie Advertising Company 


McCall’s Magazine 


Grey Advertising, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Media/ scope 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Metro Sunday Newspapers.. 
The Wexton Company 


Michigan Farmer 
Bert 8S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 


Miller Freeman Publications 


Modern Castings................ 
Ladd, Southward, Bentley, Inc. 


Moody Monthly 


Revere Advertising Agency 
New Equipment Digest 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
New York Daily News 
L. EB. McCivena & Company, Inc. 


New York Herald Tribune 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


New Yorker, The..........<................. 


Chirurg & Cairns, Inc, 


Ath Cover 


Newsweek ..... 
Fletcher Ric herds, ‘Calkins & “He iden, In 


Parade Publications................ 
Reach, McClinton & Company 


John H. Perry Associates..... : 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Ine. 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletig 
V. ©. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Philadelphia Inquirer............... 
Al Paul Lefton Company, 


Marsten & Aubrey Advertising 


Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute Inc. . 
Milton Herder 


Ade e weising, , Ine. 


Pontiac Press....... 
Larue Cleveland, Inc. 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Raymond Schoonover Advertising 


Production Magazine 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


Purchasing Magazine... 
Gray & Rogers 


Readers Digest 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
Restaurant Management 


Saginaw News, The pv er 
The Fred M. Randall Company 


Saturday Evening Post...... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 


Seventeen Magazine 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Southam Newspapers....... 


James Lovick & Company Lid. 


Space Aeronautics ..... 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Sports Illustrated 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 16, 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Storer Broadcasting Company 
Peter Finney & Company Inc. 


Tacoma News Tribune............ 
The Condon Company, Advertising 


Trafic World...... ‘ 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


TV Guide Magazine 
Gray & Rogers 


U. S. News & World Report..... 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


Waterloo Daily Courier 
Colle-McVoy-Weston-Barnett, Inc. 


WBAL-TV Baltimore 


W. B. Doner & Company, Advertising 


WBT Radio-Charlotte 


Cox & Jackson Advertising Agency, Ines. 


WGAL-TV Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


John Gilbert Craig Advertising 


WJR Detroit 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


WMT-TV Cedar Rapids................ 


Henry J. Kaufman Advertising 


WNEW-TV New York..................— 
Hicks & Greist, Inc. 


WPAT Radio Paterson..18, 78, 141,1% 
James R. Flanagan Advertising Agency 


WRBL-TV Columbus, Georgia......— 
Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsay 


W. R. C. Smith Publications... 
Kirkland, White & Schell 
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e importance of being 


helpful ... 


p 433 broadcast media ads checked for proper rating 
data, almost universal approval from buyers and sel- 
lers of media, strong commendation from industry 
gokesmen and the rating services themselves. 

That’s the box score on trade reaction to SRDS’ an- 
nounced policy to review ratings quoted in media ads 
wpearing in SRDS spot time editions—starting Octo- 
ber. 

Were concerned at SRDS because it’s our responsi- 
bility to present objective information—protect sub- 
sribers from misleading statements or over-enthusi- 
astic claims, contrary to fact. 

(Cooperation from agencies and station advertisers 
has been splendid—beyond our expectations ...a 
giant step to more comparable media-buying informa- 
tion. 


More about the latest in SRDS service developments— 


Pinterested in farm media? You’ll find 11 brand 
new classifications for farm publications in the Octo- 
br SRDS consumer magazine and farm edition to 
help you in media comparisons. New classifications 
added to keep in step with latest trends in farm edi- 
torial content, more descriptive titles, more compati- 
ble with the organization of government farm statis- 
tics and other market sources. Farm media have been 
reclassified with special attention to their editorial 
direction rather than title alone. 


> Plan to be in the Chicago area October 13 or 14? 
You're invited to a ribbon-cutting. Occasion: the offi- 
dal opening of SRDS modern, new headquarters of- 


fice in Skokie, Illinois (5201 Old Orchard Road—just 
north of Chicago on Edens Expressway). We’d wel- 
come your visit for a tour of the improved SRDS 
service facilities and printing plant. If you can’t 
make the open house, remember, the hospitality flag 
is always up for you at SRDS. 


® SRDS Consumer Market Data: Right now we’re 
busy winding up a complete, biannual revision and 
up-dating of the data. New figures will be released in 
November SRDS newspaper, radio and television edi- 
tions. Important note—population totals are based on 
preliminary reports from the 1960 census, a first 
for the advertising profession. Also, on the basis of 
the reports, all newly-defined Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas released by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get have been incorporated into the new data. 


® And ahead for the January SRDS television edi- 
tion—TV household estimates for each station, in 
place of present set estimates. Each station estimate 
to be clearly sourced. 


More to come next month from SRDS... 





STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 
SKOKIE* NEW YORK+ ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 








THIRD ANNUAL 


Advertisers, agencies, media, and research firms are 
urged to begin looking over their accomplishments of the 
current year, because entries are now open for the An- 
nual Media Awards sponsored by Mep1A/scope. An entry 
form appears elsewhere in this issue, and entries will be 
received beginning now and closing February 1, 1961. 

The Awards will be presented at a luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday, April 6, 1961. 

The Awards in the past two years have been distributed 
as follows among these types of organizations or their 
personnel and associations: advertisers, four; agencies. 
eight; newspapers, three; business publications, four; 
magazines, two; television, two; transportation adver- 
tising, one; circulations auditing bureau, one; independ- 
ent research firms, five. There has been no premeditated 
design in this distribution; the Awards have merely been 
distributed where merit has been most conspicuous. How- 
ever, this appears to represent a reasonably good distri- 
bution among different types of entrants, especially in 
view of the fact that the Awards have completed only 
two years. The only double winner in the two years has 
been Dr. Daniel Starch, although an award was given to 
the Local Service Unit of Young & Rubicam’s Radio and 
Television Department in 1959 and to Karl Vollmer of 
Young & Rubicam in 1960. 

Just to refresh the information for our readers, the 
Awards for 1961 will be for accomplishments in the year 
1960. Their purpose is to encourage creative thinking 
toward the more efficient selection and use of advertising 
media. There are three classes of Awards, as follows: 


1. Public Statements. To an individual or an organiza- 
tion for a contribution to creative media thinking as ex- 


pressed in a public address, published article or book, or 
in other document. 


2. Media Research. To an individual or organization 
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MEDIA AWARDS 











The 
spe 
It' 


for a significant contribution to media research which he int 
served to improve the delineation of media or their mm. Hel 


kets. und 
3. Media Techniques. To an individual or organizatio 

for a significant innovation in the use of media, in te It! 

sense of an imaginative or novel technique or device tha 

may be part of a media plan, but is not necessarily tk Tai. 


complete plan. mags 


These entries should be documents, research, or teh Litt 
niques that were produced in the calendar year 1%. 

They may relate to any advertising media. She 

There are five Awards in each class. For the principd 
award in each class there is a bronze plaque. For tg 6 OC 
secondary awards there are certificates of merit. Tem but 
winners of the awards are chosen by panels of judges# more 
lected from the advertising business. furn 

The Awards have grown rapidly in just two years, 
in the number of entries and in the attendance at tg 08D 
luncheon. In 1959 there were 151 entries; in 1960 ther 
were 200. In 1959 there were 413 guests at the lunches; In hy 
in 1960 there were 570. 

It is believed that the Awards are serving a useful pays, 
pose by focusing national attention upon disce She': 
statements about media buying, upon meritorious @j.= g) 
professional research, and upon imaginative techni 
in the use of media. The Awards also invite attention 
the importance of the overall media-buying function 
the persons in it, and do this to an extent that is newMger, 
the advertising business. in th 

In the last analysis, the success of the Annual 
Awards depends upon an adequate number of entries 
it is hoped that everyone concerned with media will 
at his own or his organization’s accomplishments 
year and consider them in the light of possible entries! 
the Awards. 
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Somewhere west of Madison Avenue there's a household- 
) running, family-raising girl who can tell you all about 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Tee truth is, the Journal is edited for her. When the Journal 
speaks, she listens. 


It's written to her. Intelligently, out of respect for her 
whihteg intelligence. Directly, because she has no time for indirection. 
heirm«§ Helpfully, because with kids in her arms and on her back and 
uder her feet and rarely off her mind, she can use help. 


xanization 


is nb} It's made for her. Paced for the girl who can't stand pat. 
sarily eg ailored for the girl who can't stand fat -- especially in 2 
mgazine. (But fashioned, gratefully, for the girl with a 


little meat on her bones, who appreciates same in her reading. ) 
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_—§che may have an eye for the Guggenheim -- but she can shop the 
' grocery store blindfolded. She may have a taste for good art-- 
nerit. Ty but She devours good advertising. She and her family wear out 
j more clothes and take out more insurance and pick out more 
furniture and try out more cereals and shell out more money 
than almost anyone else you can think of. 














#0 her house, it's the woman who pays -- and pays and pays and 
Pays. She's got the wherewithal come readers are richer. ) 
She'll find plenty to do with it (Journal readers are younger 

“and more acquisitive. ) 











ponewhere west of Madison Avenue, there are 6,300,000-plus of 
er. On the mainland. In the mainstream. Where, when you're 
#0 the ~» you're really in. 





When the Journal speaks-women listen 





THE 


NEW YORKER 


creates 


Copyright 1959, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


“‘What an aeon to be alivein!”’ 


Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 








